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Thb foregoing title hu created impressions not intended bj the 
author. In making it short, it has become ambi^ons. It would haye 
better expressed the meaning had it ran thus : — '' Crbbds, but rot 

WITHOUT CHARITT — ThBOLOOT, BUT KOT WITHOUT HUMARITT — PRO- 

TBSTAifTiRMy BUT NOT WITHOUT CHRiSTiAinTT.'' Titles Tcrj Seldom 
constitute an index to a book, and we trust no nnfayourable presenti- 
ment will arise from that which we have adopted. We arc sorry some 
more pleasing expression of our idea had not occurred to us. Few, 
however, can be willing to appropriate to themselves either horn of 
the following dilemma, which is found in a review of the work in the 
April number of the Church Review : — 

''There are two classes of persons who will shrink with sacred hor- 
ror fVom the title of this book : both the fonnalitt and the fbrmnlitt 
will abjure it without further scrutiny. The one believes that the 
Church is to truth what amber is to the insect which it encloses, holds 
fast, preserves entire, but Jiret kills. The latter imagines that from 
apostolic times, the truth was held by the Church in a state of solu- 
tion until a certain modern date, when, on a sudden shaking of the 
vessel, that truth was instantly deposited in the form of a transparent, 
cold, angular, and sharp-pointed crystal, which, henceforth, can neither 
be improved or modified.'* — Church Rbyibw, April, 1850. 
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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 



The favour of the public, which calls so soon for a 
second edition of this volume; makes us regret more than 
ever its serious deficiencies, and would stimulate us to 
attempt some considerable amendment, but that our de- 
sign was not to prepare the book which the subject 
demands — it was rather to draw such a work from more 
competent hands.* We now believe this object will be at- 
tained. Our genertd aim has been extensively approved, 
and this sentiment cannot long continue to be f^lt without 
taking the form of a treatise, which, if not adequate to 
the subject, may still be one great step in our literature 
of Christian Charity. 

It is not the least of our regret that these pages have 
given pain to some very worthy persons: but this we 
lament as much on their account as on our own ; for while 
it was our part to present these views more free from de- 

* This volume can be of litUe consequence except so far as fitted to 
excite inqniry, and promote the discussion of a much neglected sub- 
ject If the issue shall be fahrly taken up and considered, by those 
most able to do it justice, this hasty production will haye ftilfilled its 
design. Perhaps its very faults may contribute to this good end, as 
well as to hasten it into oblivion as soon as better works have appeared. 
a2 iii 
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fects and in a more deserving form, it was theirs to receive 
them in a better spirit. Their reception^ whether fa- 
vourable or otherwise, has clearly shown it was time to 
bring the sabject prominently into discussion. There is 
a longing on the subject of Christian Charity which de- 
mands some gratification; there is an unwillingness to 
touch it which should be overcome; there is an in- 
capacity to grasp its scope and obligations which requires 
to be familiarized with the topic and to be instructed. If 
some believe that it has all the prominence it deserves in 
Protestant systems, let them not discourage the discussion; 
nor denounce those who differ from them in opinion. It 
would form a strange medley of praise and censure and of 
direct contradictions if we should spread before our readers 
what has been said and written of this little volume. 
Upon view of the whole, we are satisfied that much more 
good than harm will come of its publipation, and that we 
are not responsible for all the misconceptions to which it 
has given rise. Many of these are due, in part at least, 
to faults in the reader, and not wholly to the fault df the 
writer. On our side we know there are many fiiults; 
there may be some on the other. 

Without attempting to remove the various mistakes as 
to the aim of the work which have come under our eye, 
we offer the following remark, from a notice in the 
Church Review, as evidence that «ome could very fairly, 
if not fully interpret our design : 

'^The theory of the author under review, may be 
thus stated : — In apostolic times, it was the motto of the 
church, * now abideth these three, faith, hope, and charity; 
but the greatest of these is charity.^ In these latter days 
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the text is virtuallj altered, so as to read the greatest of 
these ia/ai^J' 

It was our purpose to insist that the doetrine of Chrts- 
tian Charity is not sufficiently prominent; if it be not 
wholly omitted in Protestant standards, creeds, eonfes- 
sions, catechisms, and articles ; that it did not hold the 
place .due to its importance in Protestant theology and 
literature; that our Protestant theology was not suffi- 
ciently imbued with the precepts and teachings of our 
Saviour himself; that the moral law — ^the rule of Ohris- 
tian life and conduct— coul^ be more safely drawn from 
the very words of Christ, than from any uninspired de- 
velopment of the Decalogue; that it was wrong, very 
wrong, to pass over in silence or in neglect, ike language 
of our Lord covering the whole ground of moral obliga- 
tion, of duty to God and duty to man; and attempt to 
develop the doctrine of charity or love from the Deca- 
logue ; that the moral law was re-enacted in a neio com* 
mandmentf and set forth by Christ himself with such 
fulness, such searching power, such deep discrimination, 
such ample comprehensiveness, that it savours of profane 
hardihood, if not criminal oversight, to attempt the de- 
duction of Christian obligations by any mere human com- 
mentary upon the Ten Commandments. 

We meant to urge that no document, proceeding from 
the KefMrmers or from the found^is of any of our leading 
Protestant denominations, contains any adequate, or even 
fair statement of the Christian law of Charity as pro- 
claimed by Christ and taught by his apostles ; that this 
omission in Protestant teaching bad led to serious mis- 
takes and omissions in Protestant modes of adnuniatcring 
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eharity, asd to a very iDadequate ooneeptioQ of ihe obli* 
gations of Cbristians to their fellow mes ; that the oom- 
mauds to love our neighbours as ounelveS; and to do to 
others as we would have others do unto uS; have not and 
are not receiving that close, faithful, and adequate appli- 
eation to the business and conduct of men in the various 
relations of life to which they are entitled at the hands 
of the Protestant clergy ; that no such application is to 
be found in our religious literature ; that it does not com- 
ply with the law of Christian Charity to look upon our * 
fellow-men merely as so many sinners — ^as so much ma- 
terial for conversion, or to be moulded and worked up 
into congregations — as so many subjects, upon whom the 
ecclesiastical organisations and their several modes of 
teaching should be brought to bear ; that this law clearly 
enjoins not merely loving our Christian brethren of the 
same denomination, or of any denomination, which is 
rising no higher in the scale of charity than the require- 
ments of Free Masonry and Odd Fellowship, but it en- 
joins loving those who do not love us — even our enemies 
and those who despitefully use us. It is not enough for 
the Christian to be concerned only for the interests of 
men in the world to come, but for their best interests in 
this world. If a heathen poet could exclaim : 

Homo sum : et nihil humani a me aliennm puto ; 

(I am a man : every thing that is human concerns me ;) 

the Christian must realize that the law of his charity 
carries him higher and farther, in regard for humanity, 
than any heathen conception could ever attain. 

We maintain that Christ himself should have the chief 
voice in defining Christianity, and that this has been de- 
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Died him in most^ if not all the compends sncl samtnarida 
of Christian doetrine wkieh are the bond of Pratostant 
churches. Let them all be examined to see i£ a single 
ooe contains any ^H recognition of what Christ tMight 
in his own ministry. 

Our statements and expressions appear- exaggerated to 
a certain class of minds. It may be that strong feeling 
has made them so, or to appear so in many instances; 
but we are sure that in many cases we have fallen far 
short of the trut^ in what to some appears exa^eration. 
Our views and feelings are the result of many years' 
careful investigation of social questions regarded from the 
Chrisldan side : we have met with few who have explored 
a wider region of thought and £act on this subject than we 
have. We are disposed to think that any sweeping 
cburge of e^iggeration is most likely to be made by those 
least prepiwed to decide. 

Then, as to the r^pon^bili^ of speaking plainly: it 
is hardly greater than that assumed in asserting t^at one 
man, or many men, two or three hundred years ago ex« 
plained the Scriptures so unerringly that not a word is 
now to be added to or taken from that exposition ; or in 
assuming that any uninspired man can set bounds to the 
meaning of Eevelation with such certainty as to claim 
the assent of all other men. We believe, and therefore y 
say, that the law of Christian Charity, as developed and A 
taught by Christ, has not its due place in our Protestant 
systems. It is sheer error to allege that the Holy Scrip* 
tures were as well understood within two hundred years 
after the Reformation as they are now ; and it would be 
equally wide of the mark to say they will not two hun- 
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dred years hence be far better compreheoded tban now. 
Our oompenda of Chriatianity should then keep up with 
the advance of Christian knowledge and Christian ezpe- 
perience. The disposition to cling to the past may, 
within proper limits, be commendable ; but it must be re- 
membered that is the trait in human nature which main- 
tains ancient error until it become doubtfal whether a 
just change may not inflict more injury than the con- 
tinual sufferance of old abuses. Can Protestants safely 
assume that all is right in their camp; that there are no 
mistakes, no omissions, no imperfections in their systems? 
Certainly not. Can any denomination claim such exemp- 
tion from error ? Certainly not. It may be presumed, 
indeed, without any dangerous departure from the truth, 
that those churches which most confidently proclaim their 
freedom from error, are, if not the deepest in sin, at least 
the most ignorant of themselves. Should not all Pro- 
testants then, trusting, as they do, in the right of private 
judgment and private interpretation, be ever willing 
with perfect frankness and earnestness to engage in the 
work of self-examination, and be ever open to the voice 
of suggestion, or even of animadversion ? The Christian 
man does not attain his spiritual growth but by slow de- 
grees; and Christian churches do not attain all their 
knowledge of the truth at once; they must long grow 
and increase in knowledge before the building, of which 
Christ is the comer-stone, shall be perfected. 

We did not specially define our theology, nor did we 
affix the name of the writer, trusting that the views ad- 
vanced were entitled to some consideration without re- 
ference to the author's creed or position. We did not 
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trace the Uieological bearipgs of oar propon<»)ii8 ; we 
desired to commit that task to more skilful hands. We 
did not define Christianity, nor attempt to abolish old 
definitions; we simply offered our views indicating ele- 
ments of Christianity which ike old definitions did not 
adequately cover and recognise. We did not anticipate 
that our illustrations would be taken for our posfbions. 
We did not attempt to present the whole of Christianity^ 
but to indicate its bearings on humanity, its aspects on 
the side of humanity; we sought not to subvert sound 
doctrine, but asked to have the doctrine of charity or 
love to our fellow men incorporated with evangelical 
theology. 

Though we are firm in that system of belief in which we 
have been educated, we do not hesitate to scrutiniEe both 
creeds and summiuries, and to subject every such produc- 
tion to comparison with the Inspired Standard. Our 
faith was not diminished as we examined with increasing 
boldness the foundation on which it stands. Christianity 
has lost none of our admiration nor of our affection as 
the (mly way of eternal life, since we have perceived more 
clearly its adaptation to ameliorate the lot of men in this 
life. We receive and hold it none the less cordially and 
purefy with its promise of a final resting-place in man- 
sions not made with hands, eternal in the heavens, now 
that we believe it is intended to sec^ure as much rest, 
peace, and happiness in this world, as men under divine 
guidance are capable of conferring upon each other. We 
rejoice to extend our vision even to a wider field than our 
fathers beheld. We desire to know more and believe more. 
We rejoice to understand and believe that Christianity has 
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cA)ligatiOBS and ioskuotions which, if attended to, woiild 
change the whole fiioe of society, and amend the oondi- 
lion of all the stirrers on earth. In enlarging the 
sphere of Christian dnties toward man, we would not 

^diminish one iota ihe sphere of those which refer to Gk)d. 
If we have appeared -to regard Christianitj only from 
one side, we intended no more. We were regarding it 
from one point which had been, as we believed, neglected ; 
all that we say is to nrge what is not an exclusive, but 
shonld be an integral characteristic of our system. He 
who discovers, or thinks he has discovered, a new mineral 
or a new law in chemistry, has no need, even if he were 
capable, in announdng it, to write out an entire treati^ 
upon the kindred sciences. The responsibility of gather- 

' ing up the fragments of knowledge and reducing them all 
to their proper order lies upon those who devote them- 
selves to systematic teaching. It cannot be wrong to 
ofiFer a contribution,' though we may not be able to fill the 
treasury. 

The grand peculiarity of Chrkitianity is t^t it is the 
work of God: ihe corresponding peculiarity of Pro- 
testantism: is, that it is the wi^k of man : it is man's ex- 
planation of his Creator's doings. Michelet, the eminent 
French historian, referring to his intended history of 
Christianity, by which he means the Catholic church, is 
deterred from attempting it by such- considerations as 
this : " Touch Christianity ! it is only they who know it 

not, who would not hesitate For me I call to mind 

the night when I nursed a sick mother. She suffereid 
from remaining in the same position, and would need to 
be moved, to be helped to turn in her bed— the filial 
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hands ooold m^ hes^ate, but ak ! how move hmt adiing, 
iecajed limber^ .... diiklren of Proiesteiitkm should 
haye no saoh fear : their (^acent, being of a sturdier frame, 
^an bear not only to be turned in bed for ventilation and 
imrifying, but to be vigorously shakeoi and ex»cised for 
development of her powers and to prevent stagnation — 
eaa endure ev^ q^eration needful for restoration, and 
-ceeeive every addition needful for growth ; bom and nm:- 
lured in fteedom of mind and boldness of tongue^ Pro- 
testindsm must ever flourish most with free handling and 
candid ^eech. 

It b not mere almsgiving for which we contend, 
although there is ^mmsc on Protestant shelves for a vast 
number <^ velmnes on the Christian side of that subject 
We carry ike obligations of the Christian higher and 
wider than Ihis virtue implies. Every thimght, every 
word, every act, every motive, and every feeling that 
tends to htimaB advantage bears upon the conscience of 
the Christian. He must not look for gratitude nor ex- 
pect reward ; his good deeds, like the rain which descends 
in equid measure upon the just and the unjust, must be 
for all to whom he has access, direct and indirect. He 
must not merdiy be ready to bestow alms where they are 
needed, he must lend his hands, his time, and his talents 
to help every member of that family, each individual of 
which has the privilege of. saying, '' Our Fatilier in hea- 
ven." But this is not announced as Christianity, it is 
only an essential ingredient. 

We are far from undervaluing tl^ achievements of 
Christianity, under the banner of Protestantism, to the ex- 
tent that some have understood us. It was not the task 

B 
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before us to indulge in a definite appreeiation of the good 
that has been done . since the Refonnationy to whieh we 
are far from being blind, but to inquire fiutfafullj why 
Cbristianitj has not, with its present adyantages, made 
still greater progress. We are far from being insensible 
to the pious and self-denying labours of clergymen abroad 
and at home: butwewerelookingatwhatmighthavebeeM 
done and could now be done by the whole body of evan- 
gelical clergy. We belicTethat the more earnest and 
exemplary labour at vast disadvantage) and with results 
widely disproportionate to their efforts, for the r^usons 
urged in this volume. Their horizon of duty wants* enkrg- 
iugon the side of humanity. It is beeause we look upon the 
whole body of the evangelical ministry, and consider what 
they might do, and what thej^seem in no way disposed 
to do, that we feel and express ourselves strongly. On 
this topic, exaggeration of the evil is searcely possible. 
Can any man or minister be absolved from what he owes 
to society and the world, by mere zeal for his peculiar 
denomination? Can those ever attain to clear views 
of man's duty to man who regard the sab)eet only through 
a denominational medium ? ... 

We cannot admit that all that sail under Protestant 
colours must go unquestioned and wi^obt search :. we do 
not concede tl^t we must swallow all that is called Pro* 
testantism for conscience' sake. A mighty work has been 
aehieyed under its banners ; but, as Protestants, we are 
not absolved from future responsibilities upon the ground 
of good works we have already done. By the favour of 
God, Protestants have done thus much^—will any pretend 
they have p6Fforu>cd their whole duty? Can the fabric 
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of Protestantistn be endangered by any scrutiny to wbi(^h 
it can be sobjeeted ? With the sabred Volam^ as a lighted 
Candle may we not safely search the innermost recesses 
and darkest comers as well as make careful surveys of 
the tout ensemble of the building. Nothing more grand, 
more severely majestic and imposing has been seen on 
the earth since the early days of Christianity ; but our ad- 
miration must stop short of making Christianity respon- 
sible for all that may and does pass under the name of 
Protestantism. Christianity is one thing, Protestantism 
may be, and is sometimes another thing. Let us bewape 
of canonizing the latter, whilst the fdrmer stands before 
us revealed in the clear outline of inspired penmanship. 

It is possible that, in endeavouring to point out why 
more has not been done, and what is to be done hereafter, 
we may have seemed to disparage the past. It was not 
our intention greatly to depreciate the past, except in 
comparison with what might and should be accomplished. 
Nor did we intend any comparison with Eomanism unfa- 
vourable on the whole to Protestantism. We merely 
presented such topics and incidental points of comparison 
as appeared fitted to stimulate Protestants to vigorous 
self-examination, and to the exercise of a more humane 
]Mety. It must be wrong to assume that past efforts are 
to be the measure of future exertion, or that past know- 
ledge is to be the measure of future attainment. The 
depths of divine wisdom in Kevelation are not yet all 
sounded ; divine truths have not received all their appli- 
cations to the concerns of men of which they are capable. 
The teachings of Christ, in their bearings on social ques- 
tions, require to be further studied, developed, and applied. 
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A vast domain of soeial, monl, and religions ptiilosophy 
remains to be explored nnder the light of (Jhristianitj. 
To this investigation let Christians address themselves, 
rather than to glorying in the past 

We cannot appreciate the objection to the anonymous 
character of this publication. Men should certainly 
judge of the merits of a book as impartially without as 
with a knowledge of the author. Writers should be 
judged by their works, not by the colour of their coats. 
What is rightly urged can gain no merit from a name, 
and what is wrong should not. Much more plausible are 
the objectors who inqxure, What has he achieved who 
speaks so plainly to others? We ave sorry for those 
whose opinions depend upon the result of such an in- 
quiry. We can claim no hearing and no favour upon 
any personal ground ; if we obtain none, we shall utter no 
complaint. But to lessen the force of both these objec- 
tions, and to make what amends we can for the admitted 
faults and deficiencies of this volume, we assume the re- 
sponsibility of the subsequent pages, by subjoining our 
name ; and we offer a prise for the best work upon the 
doctrine and grace of Christian Charity, which shall be 
produced within two years, upon a plan indicated on the 
fly-leaf at the close of this volume. 

Stephen Colwell. 

Philadelphia, May 1, 1852: 
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In offering the following pages to the public, we ftir- 
nish no formal or complete treatise upon any of the topics 
embraced. We have reflected long and earnestly upon 
them, as they arose incessantly in the course of kindred 
studies, until we became painfully convinced that they' 
were neglected, and that the time had arrived when the 
public attention should be specially invoked. This labour 
is devoted to that purpose. We have poured forth our 
feelings, and, with scarcely a pretence of method, sketched 
an outline oif our thoughts. We would thus provoke others 
to more elaborate performances. If this work is unworthy 
of the subject, let its imperfections stimulate those of 
more leisure, better training, and greater ability to under- 
take the task we have only indicated. We ask attention 
to the mhjedf as of sufficient interest and novelty to arrest 
the thoughts of the reader, despite all our deficiencies: 
let no one, therefore, who desires the progress of Christi- 
anity or the promotion of humanity refuse to hear the 
feeblest voice which is raised in their behalf. 

Let it not be thought that, whilst dwelling so em- 
phatically upon Charity, we have violated its dictates by 
undue severity of remark. We have intended no cen- 
sures upon individuals, even when severe upon the class 
to which they belong. We regard the faults of indi- 
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f yiduals, whether priests, clergy, ministers, or kymen, 
as being the faults of their age or their station, or an 
; the results of education or training, — circumstances all 
beyond their control ; and whilst we do not abate a jot 
from the responsibility which belongs to wrong-doing, we 
I admit, human nature being ever prone to err, that men 
I placed in similar circumstances will be likely to tns/h- 
I gross in similar paths. We believe there are few in- 
stances in which one class of men can, in the sight oi 
God, glory over others : if any are better, they have more 
light and better opportunities, and will be held' to a 
stricter account. Many of our expressions doubtless re- 
quire qualification, but we trust that the reader who is 
earnestly in quest of truth will readily perceive our scope^ 
and follow the channel of our thoughts until he is fully 
embarked in the subject; he Will then perceive there is 
<' ample room and verge enough'^ for the mind, without 
aiming censure at any one. We denounce none : we ask 
the serious consideration and co-operation of all. We 
j insist that Protestants have long overlooked and neglected 
j charity — ^that it has not been, and is not, a feature in 
their creeds; that, while Protestantism has gone far 
[ before the world in liberality, it is almost a stranger to 
I that charity which the Author of bur faith preached and 
exemplified. We plead the cause of the poor, the suffer- 
ing, the friendless, before those who claim pre-eminence 
in Christianity : we ask whether, as Protestants, enjoying 
the highest Christian privileges which have fallen to the 
lot of men, we have, in the matter of human welfare, 
done that which it was our duty to do ? We may not post- 
pone this inquiry without suffering in public estimation 
and in our ability to do good; — ^we cannot postpone it 
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wUboat dimger of being put on oar defence as recreaai 
to the eaase of humanitj. The world now belieyea 
tiiat the religion^ announced bj the Author and Finisher 
of our fa|th, embraces humanity as well as diyinitt 
in its range. We must meet the great questions now 
raised in behalf of humanity^ and not be overtaken bj 
them. Let us unite in the effort to adjust the claims of 
charity and justice ; and let us not wait until thej are 
8^ed without our aid or our consent — ^we being thrust 
aside as unworthy a voice in the matter. Human weal 
and human wo cannot as subjects be postponed. The 
duties we ^we to our fellow-men^ long passed by in the 
Gospels^ are being brought to light* Theology must 
soon sink to its subordinate position^ and charity — ^the 
law of kindness — ^must soon be exalted to its proper rank. 
The value of kindness, as a remedy for the ills of life, 
is beginning to be appreciated. It is now the established 
specific for insuuty : it is the only mitigation of madness. 
Where a spark of reason is left to the raving maniac, 
though invisible to every other human eye, it is fanned 
into life, and soon perceived by the messenger of mercy. 
It is but a few years since the most atrocious cruelties 
were perpetrated by good people against those bereft of 
reason. The age of cruelty is giving way to that of mercy. 
Kindness is known to be a specific for many forms of 
disease, and kind nursing for many more. Christ's whole 
ministry was one of personal kindness. Charity is the 
great lever of Christianity : by it the messengers of the 
gospel can open the eyes of pagan blindness : by it the 
ears of the most obstinate and hardened can be unstopped : 
by it reason can be restored and life saved : by it every 
human ill can be alleviated : by it all obstacles to the pro- 
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gress of Christianity can be removed or diminished. Men 
are selfish, unfeeling, and prone to the abuse of power and 
wealth; yet, where charity appears in her simplest garb, 
she is hailed as a heavenly visitant, and the message 
which accompanies her deeds of kindness is received as 
the voice of Heaven. 

It is time the virtue of this remedy were tried in the 
name of Christianity upon the whole mass of humanity : 
try it upon the poor, upon paupers, upon prisoners, sol- 
diers, sailors, servants, labourers; try it up<m infidels, 
socialists, reforming zealots, revolutionists; try it upon 
all men — and the result will be happy beyoikl all our 
present conceptions. 
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TO THE READER. 



Let do one cast ande this little yolvme^ as the work 
of a cmde and unfurnished mind ; or as the product of a 
captious grumhler, ignorant of the theology he underrates 
and incapahle of grasping his suhject; or as the sickly 
dreams of a diseased imagination. If any are so dead to 
the interests of humanity as to be insensible to the con- 
siderations here presented, it is time they were awakened; 
if any are aliye to them, but inactive, it is time they 
were put on the alert. Few, it is hoped, can follow 
the train of reflection here suggested, without experi- y 
encing a feeling that there is a lamentable omission in / 
our Protestantism, and without a desire to understand • 
the subject better. It will be found there is a wide 
range for the mind in the topics here touched, and that a 
reformation remains to be effected greater than any yet 
conceived. 

We have added to the text extended bibliographical 
notices and catalogues, in the hope of tempting the 
studious and humane into this field of research, and of 
fiicilitating the labours of those who may be willing to 
devote their thoughts to the service of humanity. 

OcTOBBB 20th^ 1851. 
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WHY HAS CHRISTIANITY MADE 
SO LITTLE PROGRESS? 



What impedes the pn^ress of Christianity ? 
This inquiry must very often arise in the 
mind of every thoughtful Christian, and no 
one can over-estimate the importance of a 
right answer. Apart from its Divine origin, 
and its vital personal consequence to every 
human being, the triumphs of Christianity 
over all other religious systems assert its 
claims to the support of all lovers of order, of 
civilization, of industry, of art, of science, of 
literature and social well-being. Its triumphs 
are, however, thus far, greater in kind than 
in extent. The Christian world is distin- 
guished immeasurably above all the rest in all 
these respects; but the Mohammedan and 
Pagan world yet greatly exceeds it in extent 
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THE 8MALL JTUMBEA OF CHRISTIANS. 



and population. Eighteen centuries have 
been sufficient to establish Christianity over 
buit a small portion ^ the earth ; and eiwi 
many of the conquests once made are now 
lost! Botk M9h€»imedi«ai asrd Paganism 
prevail now where Christians once dwelt. If 
the question were only — ^Why are not the ad- 
vaAtfi^es of EuTc^ and America extended to 
A»a and AMca ?^~it would be of unspeakable 
Hnportance to SatA a solution : but the solution 
k oi infinitely mose importance than this 
would imply. How many in Christiwi lands 
ax^ really Christians? Less, perhaps, than a 
tenth, or a fourOi, or a third. The inquiry 
then arises, — What restricts Christianity to 
this small proportion? How comes it, that 
among the enlightened, upon whom the truths 
ci the Goq)el are urged from God's own word, 
where eternal blessedness is placed in the at 
temative with eternal misery, so «few make 
their election to be on the safe side ? — What 
ever circumlocution may be indulged on this 
sulbject, the plain truth is, that men who neg- 
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leet to seek eternal happiness^ do not beliew 
a^ me«sM^ of the Goqoiel^ Thiese k rnvt a 
sa&e s^m in existence^ who^ if he belieiml 
that an et^-nal existence of happiness or 
misery awaited him, as he made his peaoe 
with Gddr or not in this world, that would 
lose on^ Bdoment in tunnng his fSftce faea^/ien^ 
ward. They do not beMeve in Christ who do 
not seek his favour^ It is a vcdn waste of 
words to distingfdsh betwe^i the temets of 
him who openly denies the message of God 
to men, and of him who constant^ refiises 
submission to his will. The one tot denies 
by words what the other denies as fully by 
his acts, whatever may be his w(»ds. The 
people of Christendom are, therefore, properly 
clasddfied into believers and unbeli€?vers. 

But why this appalling dispx)porti(m under 
the Ml light of the truth ? The fault caennoi 
be with Him vjho offers this grand alterna- 
tive. No doubt every individual must answer 
for himself to God, and each must bear the 
penalty of his own impenitence and unbelief; 
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8 THB CAUSES. 



yet it is certain that^ in the order of Provi* 
denee^ human means are employed in the 
propagation of Christianity. Why then are 
the means so ineflfective ? How much of this 
reproach belongs to the professed followers 
of Christ, to whom the duty of proclaiming 
the truth is committed? Do they suppose 
they have discharged their whole duty in this 
respect? Are their skirts clear of the blood 
of those who are perishing by millicms? No 
inquiry can be so important to Christians as 
that, whether, next to their own salvation, 
they have done what they could for the sal- 
vation of others. It is the work of Christians — 
all the means are committed to them. 

It is true that men are, by nature, blind 
to their eternal interests, and unwilling to 
obey, or even hear, the truth : but the power 
(rf the truth is suflBcient to subdue the most 
obdurate ; and God is always ready to bless 
eveiy proper effort. Where, then, lies the 
difficulty — the obstacle^— the barrier to the 
progress of Christianity ? There can be only 
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OBB reply — that^ aedde from the accountaMlit)! 
of each indiviiiQikl for bims^l^ ^e reapooaU 
bOiiy for the slow progress of Cfarigtiaaity. 
lies at the door of those who pco&ss to be the 
friends of Christ. 

It may not be easy to say, in what pnecise 
n^omer they are liable to tbia heavy ehai^ ; 
but it is clear that it lies nowhere else, and 
that they are bound to examine themselves 
and see what it is they have done, or what 
they have left undone, which subjects them 
to the accusation of obstructing the progress 
c£ tiieir Master's cause. 

We propose to enter a little upon this ex- 
aminaticm, not with the hardihood of expect- 
ing to offer any solution of the diflScutty, but 
merely to make a few suggestions — ^to mark 
out a Ime of thought, which, followed up by 
others more capable, may lead to profitabte 
results. 

What, then, is the mission upon which 
C^dst came into this world, and which, upon 
leaving it, he committed to his followers ? — 
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10 MISSION OF CHRIST. 



To state this it is not necessary to enter into 
a history of the Jews, nor even to notice the 
prophecies which heralded his approach. The 
mission of Christ is explicit and intelligible. 
He came to redeem the perishing; to oflfer 
terms of reconciliation to rebels ; to ac- 
complish a sacrifice, being himself the victim, 
and thus to become a Saviour through whom 
all that believe should inherit eternal life. 
He came to fulfil and satisfy the law which 
men had not kept, that no jot or tittle might 
pass unfulfilled; he came in the fulness of time 
with a new dispensation of mercy, and a new 
commandment, comprehending all the moral 
obligations of the old law, and embracing, in 
a few words, every duty of man to God, and 
to his fellow man — "Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength, and with all 
thy mind; and thy neighbour as thyself"* 
This is the sum of human duty; this is the 

* Luke X. 27. 
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law which Christ has given us ; this law, re- 
ceived from him, is- Christianity. Its com- 
prehensiveness and purity proclaim its divine 
origin. No such law, nor such doctrine, nor 
such philosophy ever fell from mere human 
lips or human pen. No other rehgion em- 
braces such requirements. The expositions 
of this law, given by Christ in the course of 
his ministry, leave no doubt of its comprehen- 
siveness and the nature of its application — 
of its stringency, and its searching obligation. 
" A new comrrmndmsfnt I give unto you, That 
ye love one another ; as I have loved you, that 
you love one another." He frequently em- 
ploys the terms " my commandment," show- 
ing that there is something special and pecu- 
liar in the precepts thus announced. 

For the sake of distinctness and convenient 
reference, we here place in conjunction some 
of the more special teachings of Christ on the 
subject to which we desire more especially to 
draw the attention of the reader. 
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Attd he open^ hia month, uid taught them, wyw^. 
Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the king- 
dom of heayen. Blessed are they that mourn : for they 
■haU be oomfMrted. Blessed are the meek : for tb^ diatt 
inherit the earth. Blei^^ are they whioh do hunger and 
thirst afiter righteousness: for they shall be filled. Blessed 
are the merciful : for they shall obtain mercy. Blessed 
are the pure in heart : for they shall see Ood. Bl^oei 
are the peace-makers : for they shall be called the children 
of God. Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness' sake : for theirs is the kingdom of heayen. 
Blessed are ye when mem shidl revile you, and persecute 
you, and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely^ 
for my sake. — Matt. y. 2 — 11. 

Ye haye heard that it was said by them of old time^ 
Thou shalt not kill ; and whosoever shall kill, shall be in 
danger of the judgment : but 1 say xmto you, That who^ 
soever is angry with his brother without a cause, shall be 
in danger of the judgment : and whosoever shall say to 
his brother, Baca, shall be in danger of the council : but 
whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell- 
fire. Therefore, if thou bring thy gift to ^ altar, and 
there rememberest that thy brother hath aught against 
thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way; 
ftrst be reconciled to thy brother, and tiben come and ofier 
thy gift.— J!fa«. v. 21—24. 

Ye have heard that it hath been said. An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth. But I say unto you, That 
ye resist not evil : but whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
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ij^t cheek, turn to Mm the other also. And if any man 
will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coa^ let him 
haye iibj cloak also. And whosoever shall compel thee to 
go a mile, go with him twain. Give to him that asketh 
thee, and firom him that would borrow of thee turn not 
thou away. 

Ye have heaid that it hath been said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy : but I say unto 
you. Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefnlly use you and persecute you ; that ye may be 
the children of your Father, which is in heaven : for he 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. For if ye 
love them which love you, what reward have ye ? do not 
even the piblicans the same ? — McUL v. 38 — 46. 

Take heed that ye do not your alms before men, to be 
seen of them : otherwise ye have no reward of your Father 
which is in heaven. Therefore, when thou doest . thine 
alms, do not sound a trumpet before thee, as the hypo- 
crites do, in the synagogues, and in the streets, that they 
may have glory of men. Verily I say unto you. They 
have their reward. But when thou doest alms, let not 
thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth ; that 
thine alms may be in secret: and thy Father which 
seeth in secret, himself shall reward thee openly. — MatL 
vi. 1—4. 

And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. — • 
Matt. vi. 12. 

2 
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' For if ye forgive men tkdt trespattety jonr kea^aalj 
J'ather will also forgive joa : bnt if ye foigive not men 
their trceptniOB, ne^er will your Father for^ve yov 
trespaaiea. — JUiati, vi. 14^ 15. 

Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where 
moth and rust doth ecMrrupt, and where thieves break 
tiirough and steal : but lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven, wheve aeitker moth nor rost dolh cormupt, and 
where thieves do not bmak diroagh nor steal. For where 
your treasure is, there will your heut be also. — Matt, vL 
19—21. 

Therefore I say unto you, Take no thought for y<»ir 
life, what ye shajl eat, or what ye shall drink ; nor jdb 
for your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life more 
than meat, and the body than raiment? Behold the 
fowls of the air; for they sow not, neither do they reap, 
nor gather into bams ; yet your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are ye not mnoh better than they ? Which of 
you by taking thought can add one cubit unto his stature ? 
And why take ye thought for raiment ? Consider the 
lilies of the field how they grow ; they toil not, neither 
do they spin ; and yet I say unto you. That even Solo- 
mon in all his. glory was not arrayed like one of these. 
Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, which 
Ao-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not 
much more clothe you, ye of little faith ? Therefore 
take no thought, saying, What shall we eat ? or. What 
shall we drink? or. Wherewithal shall we be clothed? 
(For after all these things do the Gentiles seek :) for your 
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leavenly Father knoweth that je have need of all these « 
things. But seek ye first the kingdom, of Gtod, and hi» 
righteousness^ and all these things shall be added unto 
you. Take therefore no thought for the morrow: for 
the morrow shall take thought for the things of itself. 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. — Matt, yi. 
25—34. 

Judge not, that ye be not judged. For with what judg- 
ment ye judge, ye shall be judged : and with what mea- 
sure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again. And 
why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye, 
but considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye ? 
Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me pull out the 
mote out of thine eye ; and behold, a beam is in thine own 
eye ? Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine 
own eye ; and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the 
mote out of thy brother's eye. 

Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast 
ye your pearls before swine, lest they trample them imder 
their feet, and turn again and rend you. 

Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and ye shall find ; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you : for every one that 
asketh, receiveth ; and he that seeketh, findeth ; and to 
him that knocketh, it shall be opened. -Or what man is 
there of you, whom if his son ask bread, will he give him 
a stone ? Or if he ask a fish, will he give him a serpent ? 
K ye then being evil know how to give good gifts unto 
your children, how much more shall your Father which 
is in heaven give good things to them that ask him? 
Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men should 
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•io to you, do ye even so to them : for this is the kw and 
the prophets. — Matt. vii. 1 — :12. 

. Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven ; hut he that doeth the 
will of my Father which is in heaven. Many will say to 
me in that day. Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in 
thy name ? and in thy name have cast out devils ? and in 
thy name done many wonderful works ? And then will I 
profess unto them, I* never knew you: depart from me, 
ye that work iniquity. — Matt, vii. 21 — 23. 

And when he had called unto him his twelve disciples, 
he gave them power against unclean spirits, to cast them 
out, and to heal all manner of sickness, and all manner 
of disease. — Matt. z. 1. 

And as ye go, preach, saying. The kingdom of heaven 
is at hand. Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the 
dead, cast out devils : freely ye have received, freely give. 
Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in your purses ; 
nor scrip for your journey, neither two coats, neither 
shoes, nor yet staves : (for the workman is worthy of his 
meat.) And into whatsoever city or town ye shall enter, 
inquire who in it is worthy ; and there abide till ye go 
thence. And when ye come into a house, salute it. And 
if the house be worthy, let your peace come upon it : but 
if it be not worthy, let your peace return to you. — Matt. 
X. 7—13. 

And whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these 
little ones, a cup of cold water only, in the name of a dis- 
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dple, Yerily I saj imto you, he shall in no wise Iom hi«^ 
ft reward. — MoU. x. 42. 

And Jesus called a little child unto him, and set him 
in the midst of them, and said, Verily I say unto you. 
Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. Whosoeveir 
therefore shall humble himself as this little child, the same» 
is greatest iu the kingdom of heaven. And whoso shall 
receive one such little child in my name, reoeiveth me. 
But, whoso shall offend one of these little onea which be-^ 
Heve in me, it were better for him that a millstone were^ 
hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned in the^ 
depth of the sea. — Matt xviii. 2 — 6. 

Moreover, if thy brother shall trespass against thee, go 
and tell him his fault between thee and him alone : if he 
shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother. But if he 
will not hear thee, then take with thee one or two more, 
that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every word 
may be established. And if he shall neglect to hear them, 
tell it unto the church : but if he neglect to heiur the 
church, let him be tmto thee as an heathen man and a 
publican. — Matt, xviii. 16 — ^17. 

Then came Peter to him, and said. Lord, how oft shall 
my brother ^n against me, and I forgive him ? till seven 
times ? Jesus ssdth unto him, I say not unto thee, Until 
seven times : but, Until seventy times seven. 

Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened imto a cer- 
tain king which would take account of his servants. And 
when he had begun to reckon, one was brought unto him 
2* 
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wkich owed him ten thousand talents. Bnt forasmnoh as 
he had not to pay, his lord commanded him to be sold; 
and his wife and children^ and all that he had, and pay- 
ment to be made. The servant therefore fell dowD, and 
worshipped him, saying, Lord, have patience with me, and 
I will pay thee all. Then the lord of that servant was 
moved with compassion, and loosed him, and forgave him 
the debt. But the same servant went out, and found one 
of his fellow-servants, which owed him an hundred pence : 
and he laid hands on him, and took him by the throat, 
saying, Pay me that thou owest. And his fellow-servant 
fell down at his feet, and^ besought him, saying. Have pa- 
tience with me, and I will pay thee all. And he would 
not : but went and cast him into prison, till he should pay 
the debt. So when his fellow-servants saw what was done, 
they were very sorry, and came and told unto their lord 
all that was done. Then his lord, after that he had called 
him, said unto him, thou wicked servant, I forgave thee 
all that debt, because thou desiredst me : shouldest not 
thou also have had compassion on thy fellow-servant, even 
as I had pity on thee ? And his lord was wroth, and de- 
livered him to the tormentors, till he should pay all that 
was due unto him. So likewise shall my heavenly Father 
do also unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive not every 
one his brother their trespasses. — Matt, xviii. 21 — 35. 

Jesus said. Thou shalt do no murder; Thou shalt not 
commit adultery ; Thou shalt not steal; Thou shalt not 
bear false witness ; Honour thy father and thy mother : 
and, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. The young 
man saith unto him. All these things have I kept from 
my youth up: what lack I yet? Jesus said unto him^ 
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If thou wilt be perfect^ go and sell tkat thou hast^ and 
^ye to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heayen : 
and come and follow me. — MatL xix. 18 — ^21. 

Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind. This is the first and great commandment. And 
the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself.— J/aW. xxii. 37—39. 

When the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all 
the holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon the throne 
of his glory ; and before him shall be gathered all na- 
tions : and he shall separate them one &om another, as a 
shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats : and he shall 
set the sheep on his right hand, but the goats on the leffc. 
Then shall the Eling say unto them on his right hand; 
Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world : for I 
was an hungered, and ye gave me meat : I was thirsty, 
and ye gave me drink : I was a stranger, and ye took me 
in : naked, and ye clothed me : I was sick, and ye visited 
me : I was in prison, and ye came unto me. Then shall 
the righteous answer him, saying. Lord, when saw we thee 
an hungered and fed thee? or thirsty, and gave thee 
drink ? When saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in ? 
or naked, and clothed thee ? Or when saw we thee sick, 
or in prison, and came unto thee ? And the King shall 
answer and say unto them. Verily I say unto you. Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me. Then shall he say 
also unto them on the left hand. Depart from me, ye 
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ouned) into eTeriaBting fire^ prepared for iJie deyll and 
kia angela : for I ivias an hungered and ye gave me no 
meat : I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink : I was a 
stranger, and ye took me not in : naked, and ye clothed 
me not : sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not. Then 
riiall diey also answer him, saying, Loi*d, when saw we 
thee an hungered, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or 
sick, or in prison, and did not minister unto thee ? Then 
shall he answer them, saying. Verily I say unto you. In- 
asmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye did 
it not to me. And these shall go away into eyerlasting 
punishment : but the righteous into life eternal. — Matt. 
XXV. 31— 4e. 

For whosoever shall give you a cup of water to drink 
in my name, because ye belong to Christ, verily I say 
unto you, he shall not lose his reward. And whosoever 
shall offend one of these little ones that believe in me, it 
is better for him that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and he were cast into the sea. — Mark iz. 41, 42. 

And they brought young children to him, that he should 
touch them ; and his disciples rebuked those that brought 
them. But when Jesus saw it, he was much displeased, 
and said unto diem. Suffer the little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not : for of such is the kingdom of 
God. Verily I say unto you. Whosoever shall not re- 
ceive the^kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not 
enter therein. And he took them up in his arms, put 
his hands upon thein, and blessed them. 

And when he was gone forth into the way, there came 
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one ronning^ and kneeled to him, and asked him, Good 
Master, what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life ? 
And Jesus said unto him. Why callest thou me good ? 
there is none good but one, that is God. Thou knowest 
the commandments. Do not commit adultery, Do not kill. 
Do not steal, Do not bear false witness, Defraud not, 
Honour thy father and mother. And he answered and 
said unto him. Master, all these have I observed from my 
youth. Then Jesus beholding him loved him, and said 
unto him. One thing thou lackest : go thy way, sell what- 
soever thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven ; and come, take up the cross, 
and follow me. And he was sad at that saying, and went 
away grieved ; for he had great possessions. 

And Jesus looked round about, and saith unto his disci- 
ples. How hardly shall they that have riches enter into 
the kingdom of God I And the disciples were astonished 
at his words. But Jesus answereth again, and saith unto 
them. Children, how hard is it for them that trust in 
riches to enter into the kingdom of God ! It is easier for 
a.camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God. And they were 
astonished out of measure, saying among themselves, Who 
then can be saved ? And Jesus looking upon them, saith, 
With men it is impossible, but not with God : for with 
God all things are possible. — Mark x. 13 — 27. 

But I say unto you which hear. Love your enemies, do 
good to them which hate you, bless them that curse you, 
and pray for them which despitefully use you. And unto 
him that smiteth thee on the one cheek, offer also the 
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other; and him that taketh away thy cloak, forbid not to 
take thy coat also. Give to every man that asketh of thee ; 
and of him that taketh away thy goods, ask them not 
again. And as ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye also to them likewise. For if ye love ^em which love 
you, what thank have ye ? for sinners also love those that 
love diem. And if ye do good to them which do good 
to you, what thank have ye ? for sinners also do even the 
same. And if ye lend to them of whom ye hope to re- 
ceive, what thank have ye ? for sinners also lend to sin- 
ners, to receive as much again. But love ye your ene- 
mies, and do good, and lend, hoping for nothing again ; 
and your reward shall be great, and ye shall be the chil- 
dren of the Highest : for he is kind unto the unthankful 
and to the evil. Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father 
also is merciful. Judge not, and ye shall not be judged : 
condemn not, and ye shall not be condemned: forgive, 
and ye shall be forgiven : give, and it shall be given unto 
you; good measure, pressed down, and shaken together, 
and running over, shall men give into your bosom. For 
with the same measure that ye mete withal, it shall be 
measured to you again. — Luke vi. 27 — 38. 

And why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things 
which I say ? — Luke vi. 46. 

And behold, a certain lawyer stood up, and tempted him, 
saying; Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life ? He 
said unto him. What is written in the law ? how readest thou ? 
And he answering said, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
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Strength; and with all thy mind ; and thy neighbour as 
thyself. And he said unto him, Thou hast answered right : 
this dO; and thou shalt live. But he, willing to justify 
himself, said unto Jesus, And who is my neighbour ? And 
Jesus answering, said, A certain man went down from Je- 
rusalem to Jericho, and fell among thieves, which strip- 
ped him g£ his raiment, and wounded him, and departed, 
leaving him half dead. And by chance there came down 
a certain priest that way ; and when he saw him, he passed 
by on the other side. And likewise a Levite, when he 
was at the place, came and looked on him, and passed by 
on the oUier side. But a certain Samaritan, as he jour- 
neyed, came where he was : imd when he saw him, he had 
e(»npassion on him, and went to him, and bound up his 
wounds, pouring in oil and wine, and sat him on his own 
beast, and brought him to an inn, and took care of him. 
And on the morrow, when he departed, he took out two 
pence, and gave them to the host, and said unto him. 
Take care of him : and whatsoever thou spendest more, 
when I come again, I will repay thee. Which now of 
these three, thinkest thou, was neighbour unto him that 
fell among the thieves ? And he said, He that showed 
mercy on him. Then said Jesus unto him, Go, and do 
thou likewise. — Luke x. 26 — 37. 

Then said he also to him that bade him. When thou 
makest a dinner or a supper, call not thy friends, nor 
thy brethren, neither thy kinsmen, nor thy rich neigh- 
bours ; lest they also bid thee again, and a recompense 
be made thee. But when thou makest a feast, call the 
poor, ikie maimed, the kme, the Uind ; and thou shalt be 
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blessed : for thej cAinot recompense thee : for thou dialt 
be recompensed at the resurrection of the just. 

And when one of them that sat at meat with him heard 
these things^ he said unto him^ Blessed is he that shall eat 
bread in the kingdom of God. Then said ho unto him, A 
certain man made a great supper and bade many : and sent 
his servant at supper-time, to say to them that were bid- 
den, Come, for all things are now ready. And they all 
with one consent began to make excuse. The first said 
. unto him, I have bought a piece of ground, and I must 
needs go and see it : I pray thee have me excused. And 
another said, I have bought five yoke of oxen, and I go to 
prove them : I pray thee have me excused. And another 
said, I have married a wife : and therefore I cannot come. 
So that servant came, and showed his lord these things. 
Then the master of the house being angry, said to his 
servant, Go out quickly into the streets and lanes of 
the city, and bring in hither the poor, and the maimed, 
and the halt, and the blind. And the servant said, Lord, 
it is done as thou hast commanded, and yet there is room. 
And the lord said unto tluD servant. Go out into the high- 
ways and hedges, and compel them to come in, that my 
house may be filled. For I say unto you, that none of 
those men which were bidden shall taste of my supper., — 
Luke xiv. 12—24. 

And he spake this parable unto certain which trusted 
in themselves that they were righteous, and despised 
others : Two men went up into the temple to pray ; the 
one a Pharisee and the other a publican. The Pharisee 
stood and prayed thus with himself, God, I thank thee 
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that I am not as other men are, extorti<merS; unjust^ adnl- 
terers, or even as this publican. I fast twice in the week, 
I give tithes of all that I possess. And the publican, 
standing afar off, would not lift up so much as his eyes 
unto heaven, but smote upon his breast, saying, God be 
merciful to me a sinner. I tell you, this man went down ' 
to his house justified rather than the other : for every one 
that exalteth himself shall be abased ; and he that hum- 
bieth himself shall be exalted. — Luhe xviii. 9 — 14. 

And Zaccheus stood, and said unto the Lord ; Behold, 
Lord, the half of my goods I give to the poor ; and if I 
have taken any thing from any man by false accusation, 
I restore him four-fold. — LiJce xix. 8. 

And the scribes and Pharisees brought unto him a wo- 
man taken ii^ adultery : and when they had set her in the 
midst, they say unto him, Master, this woman was taken 
in adultery, in the very act. Now Moses in the law com- 
manded us, that such should be stoned : but what sayest 
thou ? This they said, tempting him, that they might 
have to accuse him. But Jesus stooped down, and with 
his finger wrote on the ground, as though he heard them 
not. So when they continued asking him, ho lifted up 
himself, and said unto them. He that is without sin among 
ybUy let him first cast a stone at het.—Jokn viii. 3 — T, 

After that, he poureth water into a basin, and began to 
wash the disciples' feet, and to wipe them with the towel 
wherewith he was girded. Then cometh he to Simon 
Peter : and Peter saith unto him. Lord, dost thou wash 
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inj leet? Jqsus i^nswered and said unto him, What I do 
thou knowest not now ; but thou shalt know hereafter. 
Peter saith unto him. Thou shalt never wash my. feet. 
Jesu3 answered him. If I wash thee not, thou hast no part 
with me. Simon Peter saith unto him, Lord, not my feet 
only, but also my hands and my head. Jel^us saith to 
him, He that is washed needeth not save to wash his feet, 
but is clean every whit : and ye are clean, but not all. 
For he knew who should betray him : theref(Hre said he, 
Ye are not all clean. So after he had washed their feet, 
and had taken his garments, and was set down again, he 
said unto them, Know ye what I have done to you ? Y© 
call me Master, and Lord : and ye say well ; for so I am. 
If I then, your Lord and Master, have washed your feet, 
ye also ought to wash one another's feet. For I have given 
you an example, that ye should do as I have d<me to 
you. — John xiii. 5 — ^15. 

A new commandment I give unto you. That ye love one 
another; as I have loved you, that ye also love one an- 
other. By this shall all men know that ye are my disci- 
ples, if ye have love one to another. — John xiii. 34, 35. 

This is my commandment, That ye love one another, as 
I have loved you. — John xv. 12. 

Ye are my friendgf if ye do whatsoev^ I command 
you. — John xv. 14. 

These things I command you, that ye love, o^e ai^r 
other. — John xv. 17. 
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Can any believer in CJhrist deliberately 
think upon these and other similar teachings, 
and not be iappreherisive thai a great reforma- 
ticMi remains to be effected among his fol- 
lowers : a refinmation not less impOTtant than 
tiiat which rescued us from the errors of the 
Romish church ? How does our Protestantism 
compare with these precepts of our Divine Mas- 
ter? May we not be indulging our ieom- 
placency a little too far since our escape from 
Rome ? Have we not stopped the pt-ogtess 
of d reformation which had far to conduct us 
beiFore we adorned these doctrines of our Lord 
and Master ? Where is yel the exemplificar 
tion of Christianity, even as it may be looked 
for on Earth ? There is reason to fear, that 
while, as Protestants, we deny the infallibility 
of the Pope, we are setting up one of our own. 
There is no greater enemy to the progress of 
truth than self-suflBciency. Spiritual arro- 
gance is not rare among Protestants. " We are 
right, and you are wrong," are assertions dealt 
out with unsparing frequency and energy. 
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But, in the present condition of Chris- 
tianity, should not Christians qualify thek 
opinions with — " Lord, I believe ; help tiiou 
mine unbelief!" When we are divinely taught 
that if we had '' faith as a grain of mustard- 
seed," we could perform miracles, there is 
surely meaning enough in this expression to 
.warn the followers of Christ not to be of those 
who "trust in themselves that they are 
righteous, and despise others." 

The precepts of Christ — ^how striking their 
point, their power, their purity, their simpli- 
city, and their vast comprehensiveness I — 
These exhibit Christianity ; but where is its 
exemplification? Where are the Christians 
of whom it may be said, " By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love to one another," — such love as Christ 
himself prescribes and characterizes? If no 
such exemplification, and no approach to it, 
can be found, may we not fear that this is the 
barrier which now stays the progress of Chris- 
tianity? The world needs to be convinced 
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through other avenues than the ears. When 
the men of the heathen world look upon the 
Christian world, what do they behold ? Chris- 
tianity? — No! Civilization: — civilized men 
indebted to Christianity, but not repaying the 
obligation. They behold the evidences of 
science on every side ; but illustrations of the 
pure teachings of Christ they find nowhere. 

We shall not now dwell on this topic, but 
merely inquire, in pjissing, where we shall find 
any adequate exposition of the teachings of 
Christ. In Protestant religious Hterature, 
where is that treatise upon the Love of God, 
which does justice to the magnitude of the 
subject? Or in what system of divinity, or 
Work upon theology, does this subject occupy 
the place it deserves ? It would appear as 
if theology should be developed from that 
point. 

We may inquire, in like manner, where has 
the rule of our Saviour, "Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do you even 
so to them," received that full exposition its im- 
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portance requires ? It covers the whole ground 
of man's duty to man ; yet what space does it 
occupy in our religious literature ? There are 
scores of thousands of theological works of 
Protestant origin, yet how few of these treat 
of Love to God, or. Love to Mem ! Where 
shall we find any adequate application of the 
command that we should " love our neighbour 
as ourself," to the constitution of society, as 
now existing in Christendom ? If these com- 
mands are as broad and obligatory as their 
terms imply, they constitute the basis of 
the Christian system, and of all true social 
economy. No theology can be rightly framed, 
and no system of morals or politics can be 
rightly constructed, which have not this foun- 
dation, and of which the superstructure is not 
cemented by the same material. Yet, where 
is the system of theology which takes the love 
of God as its starting point, and the love of 
man as a chief element? This question is 
merely thrown out here : the subject will be 
resumed before we close. 
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THE MISSION OF CHRIST IN HIS OWN WORI>a 

We have glanced at the teachings of- our 
Saviour. Let us also examine his own prac- 
tical exposition of these teachings. He came 
into the world, not only to save, and to teach, 
but to exemplify his precepts. If his human 
lineage was noble, his birth was lowly in the 
extreme. His parents were not only poor and 
in humble life, but residents of a district 
despised by the rich and the great. He not 
only did not appear in the world as a noble or 
a king, but he did not come as a priest or a 
Levite. His ministry, which did not com- 
mence until he reached a ripened manhood, 
can be fitly characterized only in his own 
words. When John sent two of his disciples 
to Christ, to inquire, "Art thou He that 
should come, or do we look for another ?" The 
reply wa.s not an exposition of his title to the 
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Messiahship ; not a summary of his doctrine ; 
neither a creed nor a sermon ; but, — " Go Mid 
show John those things which ye do hear and 
see : the blind receive their sight, and the lame 
walk ; the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf 
bear; the dead are raised up, and the poor 
have the gospel preached to them."* He an- 
nounced a mission to the poor, to the inflrm, 
the diseased, and the dying ; and yet the mis- 
sionary was so poor himself, he had not where 
to lay his head. Of this world's goods it does 
not appear that he had any. The chosen as- 
sistants of his ministry were selected not only 
from among the poor, but from among thos^ 
engaged in the humblest and most despised 
employments. They were ignorant and un- 
learned men, and were even readily recognised 
to be such after the resurrection of Christ.f 
That they had high qualifications or aptness 
for the duties to which they were called, we 
cannot doubt, for they were chosen by that 

• Matt xi. 3, 4, 5. f Acta ir. 13. 
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discrimination which never errs : and yet that 
fitness did not consist in clearness of appre- 
hension nor powers of intellect ; for it is ap- 
parent that some of these disciples did not 
comprehend many of their Master's plainest 
teachings until after his crucifixion. Under 
these instructions they made almost no pro- 
gress in theology : their labours, like those of 
their master, were works of exhortation and 
charity. The personal efforts oi Christ being 
chiefly among the poor, his instruments were 
chosen for that purpose. The Love of God, 
and the Love of Man, are the keys of all his 
doctrines, and the text of his life and labours. 
He came to the poor, because they were the 
most numerous, the most suffering, the most 
hiunble, the most helpless, and the most igno- 
rant. He regarded the poor as the most hope- 
ful, because least wedded to this world. Not 
only so, but he taught that the door of poverty 
waa the safest way to heaven. " How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God ! It is easier for a camel to 
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go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich 
man to enter the kingdom of God."* He taught 
that those who trust in riches must give up ttiat 
trust, which is selfishness, and become " poor 
in spirit,*' before they can enter the kingdoni 
of heaven. He neVer wearied in affording 
succour, consolation, and instruction to the 
poor. He exhorted them to lay up for them- 
selves treasures in heaven, and not upon earth. 
He encouraged them — " Are not five sparrows 
sold Br two farthings, and not one of them is 
forgotten before God? But even the very 
hairs of your head are all numbered. Fear 
not, therefore: ye are of more value than 
many sparrows.^f He taught that thie 
widow's mite was more than all the offer- 
ings of the rich. How beautifully did his 
life illustrate this lesson!-^" Take ho thought 
for your life, what ye shall eat, neither for the 
body, what ye shall put on. Consider th^ 
iuvens : for they neither sow nor reap : which 

• Mark x. 23—26. f Luke xii. 6, 7. 
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j^a^e neither store-house nor bam ; and God 
feed^th them. How mmk more are ye hetter 
than the fowls?" — ^^ Consider the lijiea how 
they grow : t^hey toil not, they ^in not j a»d 
yet I say unto you, that Solomon in all his glory 
was nqt arrayed like one of these. If then 
God so clothe the grass, which is torday faa the 
field, and tormorrow is cast into the oven; how 
much more will he clothe you, ye of little 
faith."* 

His miraculous power was chiefly exerted, 
in behalf of the poor, in healing diseases, qast-^ 
ijog out devils, in feeding the hungry, in calm- 
ing the tempest. His parabfes of the Prodigal ^ 
Son, and the Good Samaritan, touchingly en- 
force our duty to the destitute and forsaken. 
But whilst hia mission and ministrations were 
chiefly among the poor, the rich and the gjreat, 
were not forgotten, but were also objects of 
i^licitude. His warnings to them are solemn 
and awful. For their sakes his parable of 
I^azarus the be^ar, who died in the street, 

• Luke xii. 23—28. 
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covered with sores, and went to Abraham's 
bosoin, institutes a dialogue between an in- 
habitant of heaven, and one in the regions of 
eternal despair, in which the rich are plainly 
told, that if they will not believe Moses and 
the prophets, neither would they believe 
though one rise from the dead to warn them. 
To the rich ruler, who had kept all the com- 
mandments from his youth up, Christ said, 
"Yet lackest thou one thing: sell all that 
thou hast, and distribute unto the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and 
come, follow me."* Our Lord did not by this 
teach that there should be no individual pro- 
perty, or that goods should be in common. 
The special instruction was for the particular 
man. His general doctrine is, " How hardly 
shall they that trust in riches enter into the 
kingdom of God ! But what is impossible with 
man, is possible with God." He that trusts in 
riches cannot enter into the kingdom of God. 
Every disciple of Christ must be God's steward, 



♦ Luke xviii. 22. Mark x. 31. 
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and hold his riches, if he hold them at all, for 
Him whose servant he is. To one the com- 
mand may be, " Sell all thou hast, give to the 
poor, stnd come and follow me ;" because he can 
be saved only in that way. To another the 
command may be, " Occupy till I come ;" ad- 
minister what I have given thee under the 
law — " Love thy neighbour as thyseK," until 
I call thee to account. He to whom riches 
prove a snare and a temptation too great for 
his strength, must give them up ; whilst he 
who can hold them as instruments of good, 
becomes the servant of Grod. 

Christ took the institutions of men as he 
found them, and seemed to require that they 
should be changed only as the hearts of those 
who lived under them changed. He knew 
that no change could be permanent unless 
founded in the hearts and minds of the peo- 
ple. He did not require that the rich and 
poor should change pl|wes, nor that all men 
should be lifted above the state of poverty ; 
for he said, " The poor always ye have with 

4 
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you."* He did not require that the master 
should give up his slave, nor that the slave 
should quit or resbt his master. He did not 
offer resistance to the laws or public authori- 
ties, or in any manner teach that his king- 
dom was of this world. He simply taught 
that men should love their neighbours as 
themselves, and left that great law of human 
conduct to accomplish ^1 the changes and 
revolutions necessary^for the progress of hia 
doctrines and the best interests of men. He 
utterly refused to take any authority or ad- 
ministration in temporal matters. To him 
who asked him to interfere in the division of 
an inheritance, he replied, " Man, who made 
me a judge, or a divider over you ?"f When 
the woman taken in adultery was brought to 
him for judgment, he said, "He that is with- 
out sin among you, let him first cast a stone 

* John xii. 8. 

t Luke xii. 14.— 'This is sonaeinrhat in contrast with the course 
of the Bishops of the Established Church of England, who have 
taken charge of the administration of estates, and have become 
judges and dividers over their fellow-mcn. 
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at her." And when her accusers had slunk 
away, he said to the woman, " Neither do I 
condemn thee. Go, and sin no more."* He 
did not require him whom he exhorted to sell 
his goods, to bring the proceeds to him fordis- 
tribution, but to,give to the poor himself. To 
those who tempted him in regard to paying 
tribute to the Roman emperors, he replied, 
"Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's, and unto God the things that are 
God's."t To Pilate he said, " My kingdom 
is not of this world."J 

The most striking illustration of our Sa- 
viour's life and doctrines is to be found in his 
exemplification or parable of the last judg- 
ment. When all nations are gathered before 
the final Judge, and when the blessed are 
placed on his right hand, and the guilty 
on his left, — " Then shall the King say unto 
them on his right hand. Come ye blessed of 
my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world : for I 

* John viii. 7, 11. t Matt. xxii. 21. % ^^"^ *^*"- ^^' 
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was an hungered, and ye gave me meat : I 
was thirsty, and ye gave me drink : I was a 
stranger, and ye took me in : naked, and ye 
clothed me : sick, and ye visited me ; I w-as 
in prison, and ye came unto me." And to 
the question of the righteous, when had they 
done these things, the reply is, "Verily, I 
say unto you. Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me."* The condemna- 
tion of the wicked is placed upon the ground 
that " Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of 
. the least of these, ye did it not to me."f There 
is here nothing about churches, creeds, con- 
fessions, catechisms, prayer-books; nothing 
of theology, faith, or doctrine ; and yet this 
is the last judgmenty characterized by the final 
Judge Himself. 

Can it be more strongly enforced that the 
mission of the disciples of Christ on earth is 
one of charity and mercy ? If the tree bear 

• Matthew xxv. 31. f Ibid. xxv. 46. 
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not these fruits, it is none of his planting. 
There cannot be a doubt that he who loves 
Grod supremely, and his neighbour as himself, 
cannot err fatally in his theology. He may 
require for his profit, encouragement, and 
spiritual sustenance, all the means of grace 
and instructions within his reach; but no 
amount of this sort of work constitutes Chris- 
tianity, nor insures salvation. There must, 
in the infinite variety of minds, be an infinite 
variety in the way of regarding these sub- 
jects; and every one is bound, under the 
instructions given in the word of God, to 
think for himself. These instructions are not 
so detailed but that every believer must in 
very many things be left to his own discre- 
tion : he is a steward, bound to execute hi^ 
Lord's will, but with a large discretion as to 
the mode of performance. Those servants 
who received the talents from their master, to 
be employed by them in his absence, used 
their own discretion in the manner of it, and 
he who buried his in a napkin was con- 

4* 
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demned, because he had refused to exercise 
that discretion. It is abundantly clear liiat 
those who love God and their fellow-men, 
with all their hearts and minds, have the gift 
of spiritual perception, and can, as they 
walk through life, unlock all the treasures 
they find, comprehending them with as much 
certainty as is consistent with the limited 
intellects and many infirmities of human 
nature. We are far from asserting that it is 
immaterial what men believe, so they are 
honest in their belief; we say that men may 
greatly err in doctrine and theology, and yet 
be safe'.. They are not excusable for re- 
maining in error, when they have the means 
to escape from it. Every man, with the Scrip- 
tures in his hands, is bound to search them 
anxiously, carefully, and with an honest de- 
sire after the truth : it is his duty to supply 
himself with all the help he can, both from 
books and living teachers ; but in the last resort 
he must believe for himself, and not by an- 
other ; his belief must be built on his own 
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convictions, and not on those of another. A 
man's religious mitid, the state of his soul in 
its relations with religious truths, must be 
made up from its own investigations, decisions, 
and exercises, and not those of another. He 
is bound to perfect himself in belief and 
practice, to the utmost extent of his capacity ; 
and no doubt all men fall short of their duty 
in this respect. It is obviously absurd to bind 
men by creeds and confessions, and expect 
them to keep together and be uniform in faith 
or speculation. Such efforts can only pro- 
duce a seeming uniformity, and exert a decided 
influence towards hypocrisy or want of can- 
dour. Happy are we indeed, that there is a 
way of salvation equally efficacious for errors 
of judgment as well as errors of life. No 
human scrutiny nor discrimination dare draw 
the line of doctrine or conduct which bounds 
the mercy of God in Christ. 
. Let every man, therefore, examine himself, 
upon his eternal peril, and see whether he 
has made that progress in truth of which he 
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is capable, and whether be may not be enter- 
taining errors in doctrine, for which it is no 
excuse fot him that others entertain them. 
And let all religious teachers take heed to 
their teaching, and not think they have done 
their duty by aiming at an apparent conformity 
of faith, to be maintained by church discipline, 
public opinion, and other external influences : 
let them remember that their hearers are to 
be made free in Christ, and not to have yokes 
laid upon them. They are bound to instruct 
them in the truth, but they cannot command 
their assent. The Reformation let in a flood 
of light, and set multitudes free from the 
bondage of error; their minds rioted in reli- 
gious truth, and, as a necessary consequence, 
diversities of opinion arose, and diversities of 
conviction resulted in a variety of sects. This 
was unavoidable; not only so, but freedom 
of religious thought not merely begets this 
variety of sects, — ^it must produce an equal 
diversity of opinion in the bosom of each 
sect: nay more, in the mind of every active 
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Christian there is much diversity. And it 
must be so, because it is clearly a part of 
God's mode of dealing with men, that they 
must be continually struggling between good 
and evil; continually deciding between truth 
and falsehood, between right and wrong; con- 
tinually exercising patience, practising self- 
denial, resisting temptations, and undergoing 
an infinity of trials of greater or less magni- 
tude, — all which constitute the school in which 
souls take their form and character, which 
determine their capacity for everlasting hap- 
piness, or fix their destiny for unending 
misery. Men who by long and patient study 
acquire great knowledge, and by continual 
exercise strengthen their intellect, attain to a 
capacity for intellectual enjoyment not only 
great, but capable of indefinite enlargement. 
So those who exercise their religious affections, 
capacities, and graces, to their utmost power 
here, are the better fitted to enter upon the 
pure joys of the heavenly state, whenever 
called to a separation from the body. T'rom this 
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preparation, in the infinity of these various 
exercises and experiences, operating on indi- 
vidual minds, there must necessarily be 
evolved an endless variety of thought, of 
character, and of opinions; a diversity as 
great as the number of individuals. As 
from these diflferences are constituted many 
sects, not agreeing in all things, but in many 
things which consist with harmony of action; 
it does not comport with God's government 
that these diversities of opinion should be 
obliterated or smoothed away. The cords 
which bind his disciples together should not 
be composed of opinions, nor doctrines, nor 
creeds : the cords provided for this unity are 
love to God and love to man ; the ties of the 
affections are the real bonds of peace with 
God and man. If the bonds of love be made 
strong enough, and drawn close enough, differ- 
ences in theology will be little remarked and 
sectarian asperity will find no soil in which to 
grow. The struggle among sects will then be 
not to injure each other, not to surpass in 
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numbers and power, but to surpass each other 
in eflForts to promote the interests of the Ee- 
deemer's kingdom, by labouring for the best 
interests of men temporal and eternal. 



THE MINISTRY AND TEACHING OF THE APOSTLES. 

Whilst the words of Christ were yet sound- 
ing in the ears of his disciples, they com- 
menced their ministry at Jerusalem. They 
followed their Master's example of preaching 
the gospel to the poor, of healing the sick, 
the lame, the blind, and deaf, and of raising 
the dead. "Silver and gold have I none," 
said Peter to the man lame from his birth ; 
" but such as I have give I thee : in the name 
of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up and 
walk."* One of the earliest results of their 
ministry and teaching is thus recorded: 
"And all that believed were together, and 

* Acts iii. 6. 
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had all things common : and sold their pos- 
sessions and goods, and parted them to all 
men, as every man had need."* " And the 
multitude of them that believed were of one 
heart and of one soul : neither said any of them 
that aught of the things which he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things com- 
mon." ^^ Neither was there any among them 
that lacked : for as many as were possessors 
of lands or houses sold them, and brought 
the prices of the things that were sold, and laid 
them down at the apostles' feet, and distribu- 
tion was made unto every man according as 
he had need."f The distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of these benefactions among the needy 
soon absorbed so much of the time and attea- 
tion of the apostles, as to draw them unduly 
from their peculiar duties of preaching the gos- 
pel, and made it necessary to select and appoint 
men to this special business. J Frequent meit- 
tion is made, throughout the Acts of the Apos- 

• Acta u. 44, 45. t Acts iv. 32, 34, 35. f Acts vi. 1—3. 
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ties and the Epistles, of the great liberality 
and hospitality of the early Christians; but 
it is obvious that within the space permitted 
to these writings, few details of the private life 
of the converts could be included. We can 
refer to what the apostles taught, as some 
evidence of what the first Christians practised. 

And all that believed were together; and had all things 
common ; and sold their possessions and goods, and parted 
them to all men, as every man had need. — Acts ii. 44, 45. 

And the multitude of them that believed were of one 
heart, and of one soul : neither said any of them that 
aught of the things which he possessed was his own : but 
they had all things common. And with great power gave 
the apostles witness of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus : 
and great grace was upon them all. Neither was there 
any among them that lacked : for as many as were pos- 
sessors of lands or houses sold them, and brought the 
prices of the things that were sold, and laid them down 
at the aposties' feet : and distribution was made unto every 
man according as he had need. — Acts iv. 32 — 35. 

He that giveth, let him do it with simplicity : he that 
mleth, with diligence ; he that showeth mercy, with cheer- 
fulness. Let love be without dissimulation. * Abhor that 
which is evil; cleave to that which is good. Be kindly 
affectioned one to another with brotherly love ; in honour 
preferring one another. — JRom. xii. 8 — 10. 

5 
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Distribntiiig to the neoessity of saints ; given to hos]^- 
tality. Bless them which persecute you ; hlesS; and curse 
not. Bejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with 
them that weep. Be of the same mind one toward an- 
other. Mind not high things, but condescend to men of 
low estate. Be not wise in your own conceits. Recom- 
pense to no man evil for eyil. Provide Uiiogs honest in 
the sight of all men. If it be possible, as much as lieth 
in you, live peaceably with all men. Dearly beloved, 
avenge not yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath : 
for it is written. Vengeance is mine ; I will repay, saith 
the Lord. Therefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him ; 
if he thirst, give him drink : for in so doing thou shalt 
heap coals of fire on his head. Be not overcome of evil, 
but overcome evil with good. — Rom, xii. 13 — 21. 

Owe no man any thing, but to love one another : for he 
that loveth another hath fulfilled the law. — Rom, xiii. 8. 

Love worketh no ill to his neighbour : therefore love is 
the fulfilling of the law. — Rom, xiii. 10. 

For none of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to 
himself. — Rom, xiv. 7. 

But why dost thou judge thy brother ? or why dost 
thou set at nought thy brother ? for we shall all stand be^ 
fore the judgment-seat of Christ. — Rom. xiv. 10. 

Let us not therefore judge one another any more : but 
judge this rather, that no man put a stumbling-block, or 
an occasion to Ml, in his brother's way. — Rom,, xiv. 13. 

We then that are strong ought to bear the infirmities 
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uf tlic weak, and not to jJlease ourselves. Let every one of 
us please his neighbour for his good to edification. — Rom, 
XV. 1, 2. 

Now the God of patience and consolation grant you to 
be likeminded one toward another according to Christ 
Jesus. — Rom. xv. 5. 

Wherefore receive ye one another, as Christ also re- 
ceived us, to the glory of God. — Rom. xv. 7. 

Now I beseech you, brethren, by the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, and that 
there be no divisions among you ; but that ye be perfectly 
joined together in the same mind, and in the same judg- 
ment. — 1 Cor. i. 10. 

Now therefore there is utterly a fault among you, be- 
cause ye go to law one with another. Why do ye not 
rather take wrong ? why do ye not rather suffer your- 
selves to be defrauded ? Nay, ye do wrong, and defraud, 
and that your brethren. — 1 Cor. vi. 7, 8. 

Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angeb, 
and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or 
a tinkling cymbal. And though I have the gift of pro- 
phecy, and understand all mysteries^ and all knowledge ; 
and though I have all faith, so that I could remove moun- 
tains, and have not charity, I am nothing. And thou^ 
I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and though I give 
my body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth 
me nothing. Charity suffereth long, and is kind ; charity 
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envieth not; charity yaonteth not itaelf^ is not pofl^ up, 
doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked; thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. 
Charity never faileth : but whether there be prophecies, 
they shall fail; whether there be tongues, they shall 
cease ; whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish away. — 

1 Cor, xiii. 1—8. 

And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three ; but 
the greatest of these is charity. — 1 Oor, xiii. 13. 

Let all your things be done with charity. — 1 Cor. 
xvi. 14. 

For to their power, I bear record, yea, and beyond their 
power, they were willing of themselves; praying us with 
much entreaty, that we would receive the gift, and take 
upon us the fellowship of the miuistering to the saints. — 

2 Cor. viii. 3, 4. 

Only they would that we should remember the poor ; 
the same which I also was forward to do. — Gal, ii. 10. 

For all the law is fulfilled in one word, even in this, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself — Gal v. 14, 

But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suf- 
fering, gentleness, goodness, faith. — Gal, v. 22. 

Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ.— 6?a?. vi. 2. 

As we have therefore opportunity, let us do good unto 
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all men, especially unto them who are of the household 
of M^.—Gal vi. 10. 

With all lowliness and meekness, with long-suffering, 
forbearing one another in love. — Eph. iv. 2. 

Wherefore patting away lying, speak every man truth 
with his neighbour : for we are members one of another. 
Be ye angry, and sin not : let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath.— J^A. iv. 25, 26. 

Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, 
and evil-speaking, be put away from you, with all malice : 
and be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving 
one another, even as God for Christ's sake hath forgiven 
yovL.—Eph. iv. 31, 32. 

If there be therefore any consolation in Christ, if any 
comfort of love, if any fellowship of the Spirit, if any 
bowels and mercies, fulfil ye my joy, that ye be like- 
minded, having the same love, being of one accord, of one 
mind. Let nothing be done through strife or vain-glory; 
but in lowliness of mind let each esteem other better than 
themselves. Look not every man on his own things, but 
every man also on the things of others. — Phil. ii. 1 — 4. 

Put on therefore, as the elect of God, holy and beloved, 
bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, meek- 
ness, long-suffering; forbearing one another, and forgiv- 
ing one another, if any man have a quarrel against any : 
even as Christ forgave you, so also do ye. And above all 
these things put on charity, which is the bond of perfect- 
ness.— Cb?. iii. 12 — 14. 

5* 
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, And the Lord make yoa to inorease and abound in love 
one toward another, and toward all men, even as we do 
toward yon. — 1 The$. iii. 12. 

But as touching brotherly love ye need not that I write 
unto you : for ye yourselves are taught of God to love one 
another.— 1 Thes. iv. 9. 

And be at peace among yourselves. Now we exhort 
yoU; brethren, warn them that are unruly, comfort the 
feeble-minded, support the weak, be patient toward all 
men. See that none render evil for evil unto any man ; 
but ever follow that which is good, both among yourselves, 
and to all men. — ^1 Thes, v. 13 — 15. 

Yet count him not as an enemy, but admonish him as 
a brother. — 2 TJies, iii, 15. 

Now the end of the commandment is charity out of a 
pure heart, and of a good conscience, and of faith un- 
feigned. — 1 Tim. i. 6. 

If ye fulfil the royal law according to the scripture. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, ye do well. — 
James ii. 8. 

If a brother or sister be naked, and destitute of daily 
food, and one of you say unto them, Depart in peace, be 
ye warmed and filled ; notwithstanding ye give them not 
those things which are needful to the body ; what doth it 
profit? — James ii. 15, 16, 

But the wisdom that is from above is first pure, then 
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poftoeable, genile; and easy to be entreated, full of m^rcy 
and good fruits, without partiality, and without hypo- 
crisy. — Jame^ iii. 17. 

Behold; the hire of the labourers who have reaped down 
your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth ; 
and the cries of them which have reaped are entered into 
the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. — Jamei y. 4. 

Seeing ye have purified your souls in obeying the truth 
through the Spirit unto unfeigned love of the brethren, 
see that ye love one another with a pure heart fervently. — 
1 Pet, i. 22, 

Honour all men. Love the brotherhood. Fear God. 
Honour the king. — 1 Pet ii. 17. 

Finally, be ye all of one mind, having compassion one 
of another ; love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous : not 
rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing : but contra- 
riwise, blessing; knowing that ye are thereunto called, 
that ye should inherit a blessing. For he that will love 
life, and see good days, let him refrain his tongue from 
evil, and his lips that they speak no guile. — 1 Pet, iii. 
8—10. 

And above all things have fervent charity among your- 
selves : for charity shall cover the multitude of sins. Use 
hospitality one to another without grudging. As every 
man hath received the gift, even so minister the same one 
to another, as good stewards of the* manifold grace of 
God-— 1 Pet, iv. 8—10, 
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And besides this, giving all diligence^ add to jour faith, 
virtue ; and to virtue, knowledge ; and to knowledge, tem- 
perance; and to temperance, patience; and to patience, 
godliness; and to godliness, brotherly-kindness; and to 
brotherly-kindness, charity. — 2 PeL i. 5—7. 

He that saith he is in the light, and hateth hia brother, 
is in darkness even until. now. He that loveth his brother 
abideth in the' light, and there is none occasion of stum- 
bling in him. But he that hateth his brother b in dark- 
ness, and walketh in darkness, and knoweth not whither 
he goeth, because that darkness hath blinded his eyes. — 
IJbAn ii. 9— 11. 

For this is the message that ye heard from the begin-^ 
ning, that we should love one another. — 1 John iii. 11. 

We know that we have passed from death unto life, be- 
cause we love the brethren. He that loveth not hia 
brother, abideth in death. — 1 John iii. 14. 

But whoso hath this world's good, and seeth his brother 
have need, and shutteth up bis bowels of compassion from 
him, how dwelleth the love of God in him. My little 
children, let us not love in word, neither in tongue, but 
in deed and in truth. — 1 John iii, 17, 18. 

And this is his commandment ; That we should believe 
on the name of his Son Jesus Christ, and love one another, 
as he gave us comuiandment. — 1 John iii. 23. 

Beloved, let us love one another ; for love is of God ; 
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and every one that loveth is born of God^ and knoweth 
God. He that loveth not, knoweth not God ; for God is 
love. — 1 John iv. 7, 8. 

Beloved, if God so loved ns, we ought also to love one 
another. No man hath seen God at any time. If we 
love one another, God dwelleth in us, and his love is per- 
fected in tis. — 1 John iv. 11, 12. 

And we have known and believed the love that God 
hath to ns. God is love : and he that dwelleth in love, 
dwelleth in God, and God in him. — 1 John iv. 16. 

If a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is 
a liar. For he that loveth not his brother, whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God, whom he hath not seen 1 
And this commandment have we from him, That he who 
loveth God, love his brother also. — 1 John iv. 20, 21. 

By this we know that we love the children of God, 
when we love God, and keep his commandments. For 
this is the love of God, that we keep his commandments ] 
and his commandments are not grievous. — 1 John v. 2, 8. 

We trust that these quotations, which are 
only a portion of what can be adduced to the 
same purport, have not proved tedious.* 

* We have deemed it right to place these passages before the 
reader, in place of sending him to the sacred volume whence they 
are taken, as they can be read in less time than their places can be 
found. 
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Should not these passages, taken in gross 
and in detail, awaken inquiries of vital im- 
port ? Where is the Christianity which they 
prescribe? Where are the Christians who 
receive these instructions and obey them? 
Where are those people whose charity is 
greater than that faith which could remove 
mountains — ^more liberal than that bounty 
which bestows all its goods to feed the poor, 
and more self-sacrificing than his devotion 
who gives his body to martyrdom ? — Whose 
charity never fails — ^bearing all things, be- 
lieving all things, hoping all things, enduring 
all things ; whose love is without dissimula- 
tion ; in honour preferring one another ; who 
bless them which persecute — bless and curse 
not ; who feed their enemies ; who bear one 
another's burdens; who let not the sun go 
down upon their wrath ; who put away all 
bitterness and wrath, and clamour, and evil 
speaking, with all malice ? Where are those 
Christians who, having this world's goods, 
never shut up their bowels of compassion 
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when they see their brothers have need ? The 
sufferings and utter destitution of the millions 
upon millions of the poor throughout rich 
Christendom; the strife, and clamour, and evil 
speaking, ambition, jealousy, bitterness, ma- 
lice, oppression, wars, and perpetual struggles 
for power, wealth, and precedence, furnish a 
reply to these inquiries. 

What do we see, then, in Christendom? 
Civilization, arts, sciences, knowledge ; a vast 
complication of church machinery to keep 
men in the traces of sectarianism ; a vast ac- 
cumulation of duties to be performed; of 
things to be said and done ; of yokes to be 
carried ; of doctrines to be understood and be- 
lieved; of traditions, glosses, comments, ex- 
planations : a vast array of biblical learning 
and criticism, in which every word is ex- 
amined, weighed, and defined. We have 
creeds, confessions, liturgies, prayer-books, 
catechisms, forms and platforms of faith and 
discipline. We have councils, conventions, 
synods, and assemblies, and other ecclesiasti- 
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cal bodies without number. We have sacra- 
ments^ ordinances, ceremonies, observances 
without limit We have bishops, priests, 
ministers, preachers, and teachers. We have 
congregations, schools, colleges, and semina- 
ries. We have costly temples and palaces 
built for Him who dwelleth not in temples 
made with men's hands. We have assem- 
blages of infinite variety for religious pur- 
poses. We have thousands upon thousands 
of volumes of religious books ; but where is 
our Christianity ? for all these things do not 
constitute us followers of Christ. Where is 
the exemplification of that charity without 
which all these things are mere sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals ? In what city 
is the "gospel preached to the poor?" In 
what country are the poor such special ob- 
ject of care and attention on the part of 
Christians, as is contemplated by the teach- 
ings of Christ and his disciples? This is not 
merely feeding and clothing the poor ; for if 
you give all your goods for this purpose, it 
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does not meet the requirements of Christian 
charity. All such exterior manifestati(»i8 
of Christianity as are above enumerated are, 
in the best sense, merely means to an end* 
Where, we ask, are the results of this inunense 
and costly paraphernalia of Christianity ? Is 
iliere not reason to inquire if the essence of 
true religion has not been crushed, repelled, 
and sometimes wholly extinguished, under 
this load ? Compare all this mass of Christian 
machinery with the extreme simplicity of 
that example in practice and teaching which 
is left for our instruction by Him who could 
"speak as never man spake." While we 
adhere so closely to the letter, let us not be 
in danger of perishing in the letter. Know- 
ledge will not save us: while we rely on the 
Bible as an instructor, let us not trust in it as 
a Saviour. 

While one portion of nominal Christians 
have busied themselves with forms and cere- 
monies, and observances, with pictures, images^ 
and processions; others have given to doc- 
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trines the supremacy, and have busied them- 
selves in laying down the lines by which to 
enforce human belief, — ^lines of interpretation, 
by which to control human opinion, — ^lines 
of discipline and restraint, by which to bring 
human minds to uniformity of faith and 
action; they have formed creeds and cate- 
chisms, — they have spread themselves over 
the whole field of the sacred writings, and 
scratched up all the surface, — ^they have gather- 
ed all the straws and turned over all the 
pebbles, and detected the colour and deter- 
mined the outline of every stone and tree and 
shrub; they have dwelt with rapture upon 
all that was beautiful and sublime, but they 
have trampled over mines of golden wisdom, 
of surpassing richness and depth, almost 
without a thought, and almost without an 
eflfort to fathom these priceless treasure^, 
much less to take possession of them. 

In what part of Christendom is Christian 
charity occupjdng that space in the teachings 
of the schools or churches, or in the works of 
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tiie people, which we perceive to be occupied 
by other things in the two classes above-men- 
tioned ? Whefe are men found as jsinxiously 
bent on fulfilling the duties of loving God 
and loving their neighbour as they are in 
other things pertaining in their estimation to 
religion ? We hear far more of the sufferings 
of Christ, of the redemption wrought out for 
us, of the atonement, of the vicarious sacri- 
fice, of the law fulfilled in our behalf, of his 
righteousness in which we are exhorted to 
clothe ourselves, of his blood shed for us in 
which we are to wash and be clean ; of the 
cn^s at the foot of which we must lie until 
we are purified by the sacrifice there accom- 
plished for us, than we do of all the precepts 
and all the example of Christ. To have 
faith in Christ implies not only belief in his 
atonement, in his redemption, in his fulfil- 
ment of the law, in the shedding of his blood, 
in his personal sufferings, but in his ministry, 
teaching, and example. It is not enough to 
say, Lord, Lord; we are not his followers 
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unless we walk in his footsteps ; we are not 
his believers if we do not believe what he 
taught and imitate what he did. He came 
into this world and assumed our nature, i»)t 
merely to accomplish his various offices, but 
to be the bearer of a message the most be- 
nign and pure which has ever greeted the ears 
of man. Can we claim the benefit of his 
expiatory sacrifice while we forget his mes- 
sage or treat it with contempt ? Can we be 
saved by the offices of Christ, if we receive 
not the instructions of Christ? 

We must refrain from entering further inta 
tiiis branch of the subject until we have com- 
pleted our historical survey. We have noticed 
the instructions of Christ and his apostles, 
and also their example: it may be worth 
while to notice, however slightly, the usages 
of Christians in the early and middle ages of 
Christianity under these instructions, before 
we come to compare them with the practices 
of the present day. 
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CHARITY AMONG THE PRIMITIVE OHRISTIANa 

A msTORY of Christian charity in the first 
ages of Christianity is deserving of volumes : 
it is possible now merely to sketch a few promi- 
nent features. Our Saviour found slavery 
an established institution in the world. In- 
consistent as that relation may appear with 
his teachings, he utters not one syllable oi 
reproach against it, or against slaveholders as 
siu^h. He publishes the law of love ; he lays 
down the rule of doing unto others as we 
would have others do unto us; both which 
are as binding on the slave as on the master* 
Upon the operation of these Christian prin- 
ciples he relies for the abolition of slavery. 
Before the advent of Christianity, no axe had 
ever been laid at the root of slavery; no phi- 
losopher had denounced it, and it does not 
appear to have been considered by any as an 
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evil to be repressed. Nor did the aposUes 
teach difierently, but distinctly laid down 
rules for the conduct of master and slave; 
thereby clearly recognising the relation, with- 
out denouncing it as in itself sinful. Their 
Master's instructions were intended to make 
men what they should be, and then every 
institution, every law, and every practice 
inconsistent with that state, would fall before 
it. If a community of slaveholders, under 
Christian instruction^ were gradually tending 
to the point of general emancipation, both 
masters and slaves would gradually be fitting 
ibr.so great a change in their relative condi- 
tion. It would be a subject of great interest 
to trace, in the early ages of Christianity, its 
influences upon the institution of slavery, 
so much in contrast with the movements or 
influences of paganism. During the first four 
OT five centuries of the Christian era, eman- 
cipation of slaves by converts to Christianity 
took place upon a large and progressively 
incre.ising scale^ and continued until the 
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occiuT^ioe of political events, the invasion 
of barbarians, and other causes, agitated the 
whole Christian world and shook the very 
foundations of the social systems in which 
Christianity had made most progresa 'When 
Christianity sank into the darkness of the 
middle ages, the progress of emancipation 
ceased, because the influence which produced 
it ceased during that period to operate. The 
annals of emancipation in these primitive 
ages, if materials were extant for a full narra* 
tive, would be of extraordinary interest, and 
would fully reveal the effects of our Saviour's 
precepts when brought to bear upon the 
hearts of men in their true spirit, even where 
the letter did not apply. Under paganism, 
slavery could never come to an end : under 
the continual light of Christianity, it hastens 
to an inevitable end, but by that prc^^ss 
and in that mode which is best both for mas- 
ter and slave; both being bound to- love each 
other until the door of emancipation is fully 
open without injury to either. 
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The ranks of ihe daves^ in the early period 
in review, were constantly replenished by 
captives taken in the continual wars of that 
time. One of the marked characteristics of 
Christian kindness is seen in the liberality 
exercised in ransoming from slavery its con- 
stant recruits. In many cases, whole com- 
munities were impoverished by their efforts 
in this way, and instances are not wanting 
in which men sold themselves into slavery 
to procure the means of redeeming others.* 
When Genseric took and pillaged Borne, he 
carried off a host of its best citizens as cap- 
tives, and landed them at Carthage, in Africa, 
where, husbands being separated from wives, 
and parents from children, they were sold 
into bondage. Christians at Rome sent after 
their unhappy brethren all the means they 
could command towards their redemption 
and relief; but the prisoners found Christians 
in Africa. Deogratias, bishop of Carthage, 

* Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians. 
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gave himself at once to the work of succour* 
ing these slaves of Vandals and Moors. To 
prevent separation of families, he purehcMsed 
a large number of them. The churches of 
Carthage were fitted up with beds and furni- 
ture, and became the habitations and hospitals 
of those who were the descendants of the 
former enemies of that city. To meet this 
great expense, the gold and silver ornaments 
and vessels of the churches were sold. Medi- 
cal attendance and nursing were liberally 
bestowed upon the numerous sick. The good 
bishop day and night gave his personal super* 
intendence and aid to this great and good 
work, and this under the weight of a feeble 
old age.* 

The origin of the monastic system was 
charity. Many of those who felt impelled 
by the Saviour's injunction, "Go sell that 
thou hast and give to the poor," united them* 
selves for facility of support, and formed 

* A. D.455. 
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houses of charity for each other, and for all 
whom they could help. Their doors were 
open to all strangers, to the sick, and to all 
who asked their aid. Many carried their 
worldly possessions to these establishments, 
and there they were dispensed for the general 
object of the association. 

The more these institutions were managed 
in the spirit of true Christian charity, the 
more popular they became ; and large gifts 
and bequests were poured upon them to assist 
in their charitable enterprises. The value of 
such gifts for charitable uses made in these 
early times cannot now be told ; and if they 
could, the amount would be deemed incredi- 
ble. The administrators of these houses 
of charity, who in their origin laboured 
with their own hands in their communities 
for their support and for the means of suc- 
couring others, were in the end overwhelmed 
by the amount of those benefactions which 
the zeal of Christians for charity showered 
upon them. It is but little from the mark to 
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say, that all the property held by the Roman 
church and her ecclesiastics, if we except her 
temples, was given purely for charitable pur- 
poses. It was given to feed the hungry,, to 
clothe the naked, to redeem the captive, to 
aid in the cure and care of the sick, the 
infirm, the halt and the blind, and for the sup- 
port of a generous hospitality. Where these 
houses were found, and they were once densely 
strewed through Christendom, the poor were 
never without a resource for every want, and 
the stranger never at a loss for a home. The 
history of these houses, in the days of their 
purity, is greatly needed as a practical expo- 
sition, of charity by the first Christians. 

When the plague raged in Alexandria, in 
the time of the Emperor Gallianus, Christians 
distinguished themselves, in contrast with the 
pagan population, by their undaunted courage 
and persevering care for the sick, dying, and 
dead. They omitted no duty and fled from 
no contact in the care of those labouring 
under the frightful malady, in closing the 
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eyes of the expiring, in cleansing tl^ bodies 
of the dead, and in carrying them to Umi 
graves; and as fast as the ranks of those 
thus exposed were thinned by death, others 
stepped in to fill their places. These sacri'* 
fices we^ made not only for Christian brethren, 
but for the heatiien, who were deserted by 
their own families, and left to die without a 
single attendant, in the street as well as in 
the houses, and their bodies to go unhearsed 
and unburied. 

Hospitals were, in those early ages, made 
an appendage of Christian churches. There 
cannot be a doubt that Christians fully re- 
lieved all their own poor, and very many of 
the pagan poor besides. There • is on record 
the testimony of an enemy, to the fact. The 
Emperor Julian, one of the bitterest enemies 
of Christianity, provoked by the good works 
of Christians, thus instructs one of his 
pagan priests : " Establish hospitals in every 
town, for the care of the sick and the enter* 
tainment o£ strangers, and for extending ika 
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oaves of humanity to all that are poor. I wiH 
furnish the meaas. For it is a shame for us 
that no Jew ever begs^ and that the impious 
Galileans should not only keep their own 
poor^ but even many of ours, whom we leave 
to Buflfer." To another he writes thus : " The 
impious Galileans, having observed that our 
priests neglect the poor, have applied them- 
selves to that work: and like those who 
would steal our children to sell them, they 
attract them by offering cakes ; and so they 
have led our faithful ones into infidelity, by 
commencing with charity, hospitality, and 
the service of tables, for they have many 
names for these works, which they practise 
abundantly."^ This testimony is of great 
value in showing the customs of Christians 
in those days, and the nature of that teaching 
by example, which not only commanded the 
admiration of an enemy, but compelled an 
emperor to follow it, in pure defence, lest the 
hearte of his subjects should be stolen from 
him. Very many proofs of this charity could 
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be adduced from the conduct of Christians in 
different parts of the world ; but the evidence 
of Julian is ample enough for his day. 

The Emperor Constantine followed this 
good example, not from rivalry, but because 
he was a Christian. " He poured out his alms 
liberally both upon Christian and Pagan. To 
the public beggars he gave both food and 
clothing; he assisted generously those who 
had fallen from a better condition ; giving to 
spme, pensions ; to others, lucrative offices. He 
took especial care of widows and orphans, 
giving their daughters in marriage to rich 
men, known by himself to be worthy."* 

The Empress Flacilla, wife of Theodosius, 
made the care of the poor her chief occupa- 
tion, to serve whom she undertook any office, 
however degrading. A letter from an emi- 
nent Christian to King Clovis contains this 
passage: — "Be the father and protector of 
your people ; lighten their burdens as much 
as is consistent with the necessary wants of 

* Eusebius, Life of Constantine. 
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your government. Console and relieve the 
poor ; nourish orphans ; take care of widows ; 
permit no oppression. Let the door of your 
palace be ever open, that every one of your 
subjects may be able to claim justice at your 
hands." 

A better idea cannot, perhaps, be given of 
the sentiments of early Christians on this sub^ 
ject, than is furnished by an incident which 
occurred in Rome. The liberality shown to 
the poor had led a Roman oflBcer, in the 
days of persecution, to believe that Christians 
had great treasures at their command. Laii- 
rentius, one of the deacons or guardians of the 
poor, was commanded by the Roman Prefect 
to deliver up the treasures of the church. He 
demanded three days to comply with the re-, 
quisition. In that time he collected from the 
whole city all the poor taken care of by Chris- 
tian benevolence, and having assembled, 
in the courts and porches of one of their 
churches, the immense multitude of the aged, 
infirm, lame, blind, diseased, destitute poor 
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who received constant aid from the hands of 
Christians, he called upon the prefect and said, 
" Come see the treasures of our God ; you shall 
see a great court full of vessels of gold, and 
talents are heaped up in porches.** The Pre- 
fect followed, and was shown the assembled 
poor. " Behold the treasures I promised jou. 
I add to these the widows and orphans; they 
are our pearls and precious stones, the crown 
of the church. Take this wealth for Rome, 
for the emperor, and for yourself"* 

These few incidents speak far from ade- 
quately, but still Strongly, the opinion of pri- 
mitive Christianity on the subject of practical 
charity. We cannot reach our own time, 
however, vrithout traversing a period during 
mediaeval ages, when, by a slow but sure pro- 
cess of corruption, Christianity, overcome by 
forms, ceremonies, and superstitions, sank. 



* These incidents are taken from Histoire de la Charity pendant 
les quatre premiers Si^cles de T^re Chr^tienne, par Martin-Doisy. 
The subject of the charity of early Christians is treated in some 
detail, in Cave's Primitive Christianity, part 3, chap. 3. 
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gradually^ into all the abuses of Bomau Pa- 
pacy. Priestly pow^r aud dignity usurped 
the pleice of apostolic simplicity and teaching,; 
poUtical sway and ambition were substituted 
for ministerial labours devoted mainly to the 
sjriritual welfare of men's souls. Those who 
claimed to be successors of Peter, the fisher- 
man of Galilee, who followed a master who 
had not where to lay his head, grasped a 
kingly rule and swayed a spiritual sceptre : 
those who claimed to be the special delegates 
of the meek and lowly Jesus, who had neither 
house nor home, nor bishopric, nor church, 
who refused all participation in temporal af- 
fairs, who would neither punish, the guilty 
woman, nor assume the distribution of an in- 
heritance, nor be judge nor ruler over any one, 
but who enjoined submission to the civil au- 
thorities, claimed and exercised lordship over 
kings and emperors, and gave themselves out 
as the source of all power in Christendom. 

Herein lies the explanation of the sad de- 
clension of Christianity in this unhappy pe^ 
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riod. The purity of the early C5hristian mkiift- 
try inspired confidence : confidence led many 
to commit important trusts to them, as tJie 
most worthy and the most enlightened : the 
execution of these trusts gave power smd 
patronage : the exercise of power and patron- 
age proved a source of corruption and ruin. 
The most dangerous foes of Christianity tire 
wealth and power: the human heart is -so 
little proof against iliese enemies, that it has 
always jrielded to their influence. Christianity 
was founded in poverty and worldly weak- 
ness; it cannot be reared nor flourish in 
worldly splendour or in regal rule. He who 
taught that it was easier for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God, meant 
what he said — ^that no rich man, in his own 
strength, can turn from his riches and be- 
come his disciple. Riches are so many grap- 
ples which hold men to this world ; and grap- 
ples they are which the men who have forged 
them cannot break without aid from on high. 
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Yet dmsidan ministers absorbed and brought 
under tiieir administration during the middle 
ages a large proportion of the wealth of the 
world. Christ said, " Sell that thou hast, and 
give to the poor;" these ministers of his said, 
" Bring in your offerings to us, and we will 
feed the poor." Under this stimulus, the of- 
ferings of the people poured in upon the priest- 
hood in a profusion which proved how deeply 
Christian charity had taken hold of the minds 
of men. Christian ministers were not long 
proof under the corrupting tendencies of this 
fatal error, and Christianity sank into a de- 
gradation of more than a thousand years, and 
into a neglect of charity visible in all subse- 
quent history. 

No doubt. Christians as a church, or in their 
special organizations, are bound to administer 
wisely and faithfully such charities as aro com- 
mitted to them; but they should regard 
such trusts as dangerous to the wetfare of 
churches, and they should not encourage indi- 
viduals in their creation, but endeavour to dif- 
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fuae that light and spirit which enables every 
individual Christian to become a fisathfttl 
steward of that which is in his hands, under 
the great law of charity. Even when indi- 
viduals have done all in their power to carry 
out Christian duties, much must still devolve 
upon some public administration. This will 
be as much as human weakness can perform 
with ^ety aQd success. That the. papal 
practice of making the church the grand 
almoner of all its members is radically wrong, 
is plain from all past results; it is clearly 
wrong, because human virtue cannot be proof 
against the temptations incident to such an 
administration; it is clearly wrong, because 
not according to the teachings of Christ, who 
undertook no such oflBces. It is very ap- 
parent in many of the passages above quoted, 
tiiat Christ's plan in the exercise of charity, 
contemplates more the spiritual good of him 
who exercises charity than of him who is its 
object. The poor are the objects of many 
promises and of much providential care and 
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bounty : they have little to tie them to fhis 
Tfoiid, and therefore are the more readily in- 
duced to fix their affections upon things above, 
and to Idok to the future world as a final home 
and place of rest. They are more likely to be 
^' {loor in spirit," to " mourn," to be " meek," 
to ^^ hunger and thirst after righteousness," to 
be "merciful," to be "pure in heart," to be 
" peacemakers," to be " persecuted for righte- 
ousness' sake," to be " reviled, and to have all 
manner of evil spoken of them falsely ;" and 
they are, of course, the more likely to enjoy 
the blesangs promised to such. The rich in 
this world's goods must look upon the poor 
and the suflfering as the special objects of their 
stewardship : poverty and pain are the fields 
in which they must labour, and in which their 
graces must be exercised, and their Christian 
characters formed. It is not enough to found 
hospitals, build churches, establish monaste- 
ries — to feed, lodge, and clothe the poor; 
but to cultivate that " charity, without which, 
if men bestow all their goods to feed the poor 
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and give their bodies to be burned, it profiteth 
nothing." The inheritance of the kingdom 
prepared for ihe blessed from the foundation 
of the world, is given to those who give meat 
to the hungry, drink to the thirsty ; who re- 
ceive strangers, clothe the naked, visit the 
sick, and go unto those who are in i»ison. 
This blessedness is not proffered to those who 
perform this duty by proxy. It is not pro- 
mised to the church, but to individuals who 
perform these offices for even the humblest 
of the human family. 

Papal Home did not cease to inculcate 
charity, and extol it as the highest of Christian 
virtues ; but this she did, not that she cared 
for the poor, but because "she was a thief, and 
had the bag, and bare what was put therein."* 
Like Judas, whose apparent zeal for the poor 
exceeded that of the other disciples, his zeal 
to fill his bag having increased with the ava- 
rice which the bearing of that bag had engen- 
dered, the papacy preached charity with in- 

* John xii. 6. 
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creasng eamestaiess when avarice had become 
the motive. The experience of the Romish 
church proved that where there is a bag of 
money to be held^ or large sums to be ad- 
ministered, a Judas will creep into the oflBce. 
It was a fatal error of that church to expose 
her officers to such manifold temptations. . 
Having assumed the charge of such vast 
wealth and the administration of such im* 
mense power, virtue in priests and bishops 
and popes became nearly impossible. Reli* 
gious houses and charitable institutions be- 
came the scenes of fiightful abuse and per* 
version. No wickedness of this world has 
much exceeded that which these abuses have 
exhibited. 

The history of the worid proves that such 
power and such wealth cannot safely be con- 
fided to human agencies. Even if the virtues 
of those whose purity of life has commaiided 
unlimited confidence, being strengthened from 
above, hold out, their positions will be coveted, 
and eventually seized by those whom no scru- 
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pks lertndn. The true theory is, to reduce 
temptation to the lowest practicable point, in 
social, political, and religious life : enou^ will 
still remain to tax all the energies of human 
virtue and endurance. 

When Bome had assumed the government 
of all Christendom, and had put forth every 
device which cunning and wickedness could 
contrive to increase her power and to extract 
money from her votaries, she preached cha- 
rity unceasingly, as the great feature and 
characteristic of the Christian religion. Cha- 
rity was proclaimed as the highest of graces 
and the most pressing (^ duties. Whilst the 
main olgect was to become the adminisrtacators 
of charity, and to absorb the alms of the faith- 
ful, it happily fell out, that all the givers did 
not select tiie church as the medium of their 
bounty, and that many actually practised that 
charity which was chiefly enforced fiom in- 
terested motives. St Paul says that some, 
even in his day, ^^ preached Christ of envy 
and strife." — " What then ? — whether in pre- 
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tence or in truth, Christ is preached.* So 
charity was inculcated during a long series of 
ages, from interested motives, and continues 
so to be enforced. Yet we have much reason 
to rejoice over this teaching. During the long 
night of the dark ages, the duties of alms- 
giving and liberality to the church for the 
sake of the poor being urged with all the zeal 
of self-interest, was thus kept before the minds 
and in the hearts of men, in a period when 
almost every other semblance of Christianity 
disappeared. 

When the annals of Charity shall be fully 
written, it will be found that this dark period 
furnishes, under the influence of Komish 
teachings, many as bright and beautifdl exam- 
ples of lives devoted to charity as any the 
world has ever beheld. The invention of 
works of supererogation contributed, no doubt, 
to form such characters, and to stimulate that 
perseverance in good works which should have 
sprung from a clear comprehension of the true 

• Phil. i. 16, 18. 
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plan of salvation. The corruptions and abuses 
of the Romish church assumed in this period 
a form in which the priesthood, in all its 
grades, must naturally become ambitious, cor- 
rupt, and tyrj^nnical ; the mass of the people 
ignorant, superstitious, and enslaved. A 
few, from peculiar temperament or accidenta.1 
advantages, ihight stand forth in the exercise 
of Christian graces of the highest degree, but 
not unfrequently mingled with forbidding aus- 
terities and stoical virtues more pagan than 
Christian. The dark ages added many saints 
to the Roman calendar, and the church, which 
could not make these men available for selfish 
ends while they lived, canonized them and 
used them eflBciently after they left this world. 
It was this interested devotion to the subject 
of charity which constituted the salt by which, 
humanly speaking, Christianity was preserved 
from utter suspension during this lapse of 
ages. This was at least the spark which kept 
it alive in the Romish coinmunion, which, by 
the worship of saints and images, had made a 
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long step back into paganism. He who could 
have looked upon this church in this period, 
and compared its immense complications of 
power and wealth, and wickedness, with the 
practices and teachings of the great Head c^ 
Christianity, would have perceived nothing in 
common between the two systems but these 
gleams of charity shooting athwart the vision 
in the vast mass of papal gloom. 

During this corrupt period the charitable 
institutions, which had multiplied without 
number in. the primitive ages of Christianity, 
under an infinity of names and organiaation, 
were, to a great extent, perverted from their 
true design and the objects of the founders. 
Monasteries, hospitals, religious houses of 
every name became nests of leizy drones, 
consuming and wasting the bounty of the 
charitable-^the patrimony of the poor. Manjc 
associations, which had their origin in a plan 
of joint labour for the poor, became sinks, 
swallowing the benefactions attracted to 
their institutions by the purity and industry 
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of the early associates. The richly endowed 
establishments which were to feed the poor 
and take care of the sick, to ransom the cap* 
tive, far and wide around them, ceased to be 
dispensers of alms, and consumed within 
their own walls those streams of plenty 
which should have watered a wide region. 
It is true, iliese houses seldom wholly shut 
their doors against the poor who were able 
to reach them, but the inmates ceased to 
fiimish the cup of cold water to those who 
could not apply, to visit the sick and those 
who were in prison. These duties were left 
to the charity of indi\4duals. Not only were 
these ancient establishments thus perverted 
and abused, but innumerable others were 
founded, and, in like manner, abused. The 
mass of these perversions and corruptions, 
became so great finally, as to draw the atten- 
tion (rf all who had minds even partially free 
from the bondage of the church. They be- 
came an oflfence to all such in Christendom. 
The streams which fed the abuses began to 
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iail^ and charity itself to fall into discredit. 
But though alms-giving to the begging poor 
was never given up among any Catholic -popa- 
lation, that liberality which sustained in idle- 
ness and debauchery a lazy priesthood was 
sensibly checked. This led at last, to the 
incredibly wicked device of selling indul- 
gences to sin, an impiety without parallel in 
any other form of religion, among any other 
people, or in any age of the world. The 
abuses of the divine grace of charity had 
opened the eyes of many to the corruptions 
of the church: this sale of indulgences so 
roused their indignation, that they shook oflF 
the chains of superstition, and, becoming free 
in thought, soon determined to be free in ac- 
tion. A very slight examination, in this frame 
of mind, betrayed the depths from which they 
had emerged, and spread before them the 
vast mass of benighted humanity held in the 
grasp of papal power; — that power which 
bound all its subjects to believe as it dictated, 
to bow to its decision in faith as well as in 

8* 
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practice ; which forbade all freedom of thought 
w speech^ and denied the word of God to those 
whose salvation it was intended to secure; 
which extinguished all thirst for knowledge 
and all independence of thought; which 
robbed God (^ his government and made 
men slaves of the Church. The long abuse 
of charity and its institutions had made 
them a stench in tiie nostrils of those who 
became awakened to papal usurpation. The 
church for nearly a thousand years had 
merely been telling her people what to do: 
the men who now, after a thousand years 
of oblivion, had taken up that rejected book, 
the Bible, and received it as the word of God, 
began to inquire almost exclusively, as they 
emerged from darkness, what they should 
believe. The intellect, set free after this long 
inaction, exerted itself with immense vigour. 
The truths of Holy Writ evolved with great 
rapidity, were seized with avidity by multi- 
tudes sighing for emancipation from mental 
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bondage. A wide field of inquiry was thud 
thrown open, and hosts of eager inquirere 
soon thronged the area. The absurdities and 
enormities of the papacy were exposed with- 
out mercy, and the doctrines (rf the gospel 
were proclaimed as far as voice and press 
could reach. It was soon experienced that 
freedom of thought did not produce uniform- 
ity of belief Strong minds differed in the 
interpretation of the gospel ; sharpened by the 
excitements of a new liberty, and impatient of 
control, differences of opinion gave rise to 
animated controversies, which only confirmed 
the disputants in the sides they had taken. 
Papal power could enforce a seeming uniform- 
ity of practijce, but the power of the Eeform- 
ation could establish no uniformity of faith. 
These differences, which sprang up in the 
sixteenth century, being magnified in import^ 
ance by the special circumstances of the Be- 
formation, being widened by protracted dis* 
cussionB, remain unsettled to this day ; they 
gave origin to various sects, which maintain 
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th^r several views with a rigid obstinacj, 
which often engenders most unchristiaa 
strife. This diversity of belief and interpre- 
tation is an inevitable incident of free in- 
quiry; but the evils of diversity were early 
felt, and strong eflforts were made, by the 
adoption of creeds, platforms, confessions 
of faith, catechisms, and other devices, to 
secure that unity of opinion which appeared 
to be wanting to the reformers. These efforts, 
whatever success may be due to them, did 
not put an end to sectarian controversies. 
From the era of the Reformation until the 
present time, the question has still been. What 
is the true doctrine ? what shall we believe ? 
and if the disputants have been sects and 
not merely individuals, it has rendered the 
various sects only more watchful in maintain- 
ing their special tenets, and in keeping their 
several followers to the line of their various 
creeds. The eyes of Protestants have been 
long and intently fixed upon these sectarian 
lines of demarcation. They are jealous 
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of their infiangement in proportion to the 
heat of controversy, rather than in propor* 
tion to their importance. They have become 
far less zealous of the great substantial truUis 
in which they agree, than in those matters 
(rf interpretation and speculation in which 
they differ. A large region is given them to 
cultivate, and they quarrel about their several 
boundaries, while the land on each side runs 
to w^iste. It is clear that opinions have, by 
these contests, been magnified into imdue 
importance, and these disputes have absorbed 
time and attention which belonged to other 
subjects. They have given a harshness and 
severity of outline to sectarian differences, at 
once forbidding and unchristian. So long as 
the Word of God is taken as the rule of life, 
and so long as men are permitted to think 
&)T themselves, so long there must be diver- 
sities of opinion; but if the love of God and 
the love of our fellow-men, about which there 
can be no dispute, be allowed to exercise their 
due sway, all these differences will fade into 
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insignificanoe, compared with the duties to Grod 
and man which invoke to active effort ou 
every side. It is no more the province oi 
any Protestant denomination to claim infal- 
libiUty for its opinions, than for the Bishop 
of Rome ; and Protestants will no more yield 
this claim to each other than to the papal chair. 
If we examine the articles, confessions of faith, 
creeds and catechisms of Protestants; if we 
look into their controversies, if we attend their 
convocations, conferences, conventions, and. 
assemblies, we find that the burden of the 
whole has been doctrines, theology, and 
church government. In aid of these discus- 
sions, the Scriptures are searched unceasingly ; 
every book, chapter, verse, and word* have 
been put to the test of severe examination : 
and no bounds are placed to the industry 
with which they are read and taught, but 
with results far beneath what such efforts 
should seem to promise. May not this study 

* Some have even counted the letters in all the words of the 
Bihle. 
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oi the Scriptures have been made too sub- 
servient to sectarian opinions, and too little 
conducive to the active duties of Christian 
love ? It should be matter of inquiry how- 
far the instructions of Christ have been made 
the basis of reformed theology and religious 
teaching. His precepts do not enter largely 
into creeds nor confessions, catechisms nor 
articles, nor are they prominent in theology 
or religious literature. There may be reasons 
for this, which we do not perceive; but the 
main reasons we take to be, those already 
indicated in the abuses of charity and its in- 
stitutions, by the Eomish Church, and in 
the controversies growing out of the Reforma- 
tion, which naturally took the form of dis- 
putes about what we should believe, rather 
than what we should practise as Christians. 
Besides the abuses which led to the Reforma- 
tion, the disruption itself, the wars which 
followed, and the disputes among the reformers 
were all unsuitable soil for the growth of that 
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mutual love and forbearance inculcated by 
our Saviour as the manner of life which 
characterizes his disciples. 



PROTESTANT ERRORS AND OMISSIONS. 

We shall not attempt further to vindicate 
the omissions of Protestant religious instruc- 
tion : it is a subject too vast for us to conceive, 
much less to execute. That there are great 
omissions, it would be claiming too much for 
human imperfection to doubt ; that they are 
of vital consequence to the progress of true 
religion, the present state of Christendom and 
of the world demonstrates. We cannot at- 
tempt this great task, although we lament 
deeply that Christianity is suflFering for want 
of a vindication which shall clearly separate 
the divine from the human. All the errors 
of Romanism were not left behind by those 
who came out of that church. The idea of a 
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great mysterious organization, a heaven-or- 
dained corporation, which is the medium o£ 
communication betweai Christ and his fol- 
lowers, still clings to the minds of many. The 
disposition to judaize, to "tithe mint and 
rue, and pass over judgment and the love of 
God,"* has not been exhausted, but has been 
visible in every age since the days of the 
apostles. " Lading men with burdens grievous 
to be boMe,"f "putting yokes upon the neck 
of disciples," J has been done in modem times, 
and continues to be done, and will probably 
continue to be done, until a further reforma- 
tion takes place, or until men become too enr 
lightened to be fit subjects for such spiritual 
domination. 

To step in between the soul of man and 
his Creator, Eedeemer, and Sanctifier, to as- 
sume the oflBce of mediator between them, or 
of arbiter and absolute interpreter, is an act 
of usurpation so daring and impious as to be 
incredible, if our knowledge rested on less evi- 

• Luke xL 42. t Luke x»- 46. X Acts xv. 10. ' 
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dence than our own eyes and ears. ThiB in- 
tervention of man between God and his crea- 
tures, is not all confined to members of the 
papal church. The assumption is not strange 
in the Protestant wcwld. The gospel is to be 
preached to every creature ; instruction is to be 
given to every extent that is practicable ; those 
for whom it is intended are to receive it hum- 
bly and teachably, exercising all their facul- 
ties to understand and digest : but the opinions 
then formed, the faith then built up, and the 
working of the aflfections then excited, the 
union between God and the soul then formed, 
are operations wholly between God and his 
subject man, 'in which no church or other ec- 
clesiastical agency or office can have any 
share. The sooner men are made to feel, in- 
dividually and as masses, the great fact that 
their eternal salvation depends not upon any 
church or form of religious organization, but 
upon their individual reception of the truth — 
not upon their union with any religious de- 
nomination, nor upon their observance of gaiy 
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forms or ceremonies, or modes of worship, but 
upon their individual union with God in Christ, 
the sooner will Christianity acquire a new pro- 
gress and surmount the barriers which now 
retard its movements. When men fully com- 
prehend that the basis of saving truth lies in 
the teachings of Christ, and that all forms of 
worship and religious observance are merely 
means of grace, without any intrinsic saving 
power, they will begin to look upward at once 
to Him with whom their peace is to be made, 
and then to their fellow men of various Chris- 
tian organizations for aid, for instruction, for 
encouragement, for discipline, in their strug- 
gle to maintain a Christian life; ' 



THE THIRST OF POWER ALWAYS HATEFUL, STILL 
MORE IN MATTERS OF RELIGION. 

There is no craving of the human heart 
more strongly written in human history, than 
that after power. It is no more strongly 
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written in political than in ecclesiastical 
history: but its exhibitions^ hateful and 
mischievous everywhere, are still more so in 
whatever concerns religion. It is the tendency 
of human nature, exhibited in every religioua 
denomination, to obtain all the power and in- 
fluence it can. This tendency in the primi- 
tive churches led to their ruin and to the rise of 
the papal power. Every minister and teacher 
and church-oflBcer felt that if he had more 
power he could do more good, not remember- 
ing his own weakness, and the corrupting in- 
fluences of power ; not calling to min^ that 
" God hath chosen the foolish things of ihe 
world to confound the wise, and the weaJk 
things of the world to confound the things 
which are mighty."* God works by human 
agencies, but He gives no right, and takes 
away all pretence, of these agencies, or any 
" flesh to glory in his presence." 

The thirst for power, the rage to govern, 
infects more or less the mass and the indi- 

• 1 Cor. i. 27—31. 
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viduds of every religious denomination; it 
reaches towards every thing in men's conduct, 
and every thing in their opinions. Thus men, 
themselves weak, fallible, and the prey of 
temptation, strive after a power which does 
not belong to them, which they have not wis- 
dom to wield, and which, if obtained, saps their 
morals and ruins their souls. How little 
countenance is given to church domination by 
any thing contained in the lives or teachings 
erf Christ and his apostles! How little to 
forms and ceremonies ! The Jewish religion 
had been one of forms and ceremonies in de- 
tail without number ; nearly all power was in 
the priesthood. All this had been perverted 
and abused to the very utmost extent of hu- 
man wickedness. The Christian dispensation 
came and swept oflF every vestige of these 
forms and ceremonies and the whole frame- 
work of priestly power; it re-enacted ilie 
whole moral law, in terms so comprehensive 
and so simple as apparently to leave no escape 
to the evasive ingenuity of erring man. It 
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laid down no long array of man's duties to 
God; but commanded him to love God with 
all bis heart, and all his souj, and all his mind ; 
and, instead of a long lii^ of mcm's dntiea tg 
his feUow, he is simj)ly enjoined to Ipve hi^ 
neighbour a^ hinwelf. ^' On tbea^ two com* 
mandments" are made to ^^hang all the law 
and the prophets." There is no form of church* 
government implied in these commands^ 
which clearly import that man's great duty 
to God and his fellow-man can only be dis- 
charged by a personal performance. All tha* 
is contained in the writings of the apostles 
[in the teachings of Christ there is nothing] 
is so dim and shadowy in outline, we are 
forced to the conclusion it was not intended 
to set up authoritatively any form of church 
government, nor to convey the impression 
that the subject was of any vital import. If 
the form adopted by the apostles and thus 
slightly traced be deemed obligatory^ certainly 
the manner in which it is handed down to 
us by its authors admonishes that we should 
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not Biagnify the importanee of that which is 
8o litfle dwelt ujxm by those who framed it; 
It was because Christ appeared in the garb 
of poverty, and without any of the power or 
pomp or riches of this world, that the Jews 
rejected him with such disdain: being wedded 
to these things, they could not believe in the 
reality of His mission who condemned and 
denounced them. This spirit, manifested so 
strongly by the Jews, is not extinct to thia 
day, but has been equally visible in every 
age of the Christian era. It was with great 
difficulty the first converts at Jerusalem could 
believe the gospel was to be preached to the 
Gentiles, — ^that they could be brought to give 
up the practice of circumcision, the observ- 
ance of days and feasts, and other Jewish 
forms and regulations, and bring themselves 
to the simple requirements of a purely spiritual 
wcwship. In reality, nothing was left of Jewish 
forms, for this spirit to feed upon; and tp re- 
move every pretext in regard to dayss, — as,, 
otherwise, there would seem tp be a grea^ 
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propriety in adopting the seventh day of the 
week as the day of Christian worship, — even 
that was changed, lest it should come to be re- 
garded rather as a continuance of the Jewish 
Sabbath than as a day appointed by Chri&- 
tians for rest from labour and for religious 
services. The necessity of that change is 
made plain enough by the whole history 
of Christianity : even now, many enforce the 
observance of the first day of the week, in 
the same terms and under the same sanctions 
as those which are applied in the Old Testae 
ment to the seventh day. It would be incre- 
dible, if the like were not seen upon all sides, 
and more or less in every form of Christian- 
ity, how this spirit of clogging its pure 
system with excrescences which in few in- 
stances have been of any use, and, in very 
many, of incalculable injury — ^this putting new 
wine into old bottles^ — has prevailed from the 
days of the apostles down to this moment. 
It is a spirit which may be losing some of its 
strength, but which yet exerts its power with 
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axtraordinary vigour: having its root in 
somo of the worst vices of the human heart, it 
cannot readily be extirpated. The more nu- 
merous these excrescences upon the Christiaij^ 
system, the more numerous ai:e the pretexts 
fi)r huiiiaa agencies, and (ok the exercise (^ 
siHritual power. They were piled on tor ages 
by the Bc^nish church. Protestants have not 
only fail^ to cast off all these accumulations, 
but adopt many of their own invention or 
selection. It is in regard tp the adoption or 
rejection of these, that some of Hie most vio- 
lent religious controversies have been carried 
cm, and in regard to which the greatest re- 
ligious animosity and uncharitableness have 
been displayed. The Lord's supper, an insti- 
tution of the simplest possible kind, was the, 
subject of rank abuse in the days of the 
apostles, and has ever since, in various ways, 
been the subject of singular perversion. The 
simple emblem of purification in baptism has 
been the subject of like abuse; and because a 
man may simply wash his face or hands or 
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feet, or may bathe his whole body in the 
water, in either of which cases the emblem is 
equally significant, a controversy is waged 
with heat, not only whether baptism implies 
washing or bathing, but whether it carries 
with it regeneration. The ceremony of wash- 
ing the feet has been observed among Roman- 
ists, in a manner which is a perfect mockery 
of that humility its appointment was intended 
to promote and signify : among Protestants it is 
wholly neglected. The fondness for ceremony 
and outward forms does not reach so low as 
this act of humility, which is as clearly en- 
joined as the Lord's supper. 

The beautiful and sublime simplicity of the 
Christian religion is thus continually sacrificed 
by attempts to improve — ^to build upon it ; its 
progress is continually impeded by loading its 
movements with innumerable additions of 
man's invention. It asks none of these aids or 
accompaniments. It can live through all these 
abuses ; it can save many of those who are 
unwittingly guilty of them. It requires no 
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superstructure of man's devising, no adorn- 
ment or trickery of his wisdom : it asks its 
votaries to give their aflfections to God, and 
their services to their fellow-men : it asks an 
exemplification of its purity and power in 
their lives and conversation. 



HOW THE GREAT LAW OF CHARITY HAS BEEN 
CARRIED OUT BY PROTESTANTS. 

We have already adverted to the fact that 
the reformers of the sixteenth century ad- 
dressed themselves mainly to the task of res- 
cuing Holy Writ from the utter disuse to 
which it had been doomed, and the truth 
from that mire of traditions, superstitions, and 
unmeaning ceremonies in which it had been 
for so many ages sunk and lost. Their first 
inquiries, as we have seen, were, since we dis- 
card this mass of error and priestly trash 
which has so long been heaping up in the 
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church of Rome, what shall we believe, and 
what shall constitute the outline of reformed 
doctrines? (The whole subject of charitj had 
become odious to those who had long been 
contemplating the abuses of their church, and 
especially the frauds and atrocities perpetrated 
under the cloak of that Christian grace. Many 
heavy yokes had been placed upon the necks 
of the people by that church, and by no means 
the lightest were those imposed under the 
specious pretences of charity. The reformers, 
in carrjdng out their work, in the ardour of a 
conflict in which none but men of surpassing 
energy could engage, soon forgot every con- 
sideration and dropped every semblance erf" 
charity — ^a virtue so long distorted before their 
eyes. Their cry was for freedom of (pinion 
and wordiip, for truth, for sound doctrine. \) 
They may have supposed that, the truth once 
re-established and freely proclaimed, the prac- 
tical duties of religion would be fulfilled, not 
only with increase of intelligence, but of zeaL 
They carried on their great woric until Pro- 
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tefirtaatism stood up clearly revealed ajid de- 
fined before tiie world. The contest by which 
this was accomplished, both physical and in- 
tellectual, was one of the most remarkable for 
interest, fierceness, and endurance, which the 
world has ever witnessed. Some did not per- 
mit this aflOront to her supremacy without 
exerting all her power and all the unscrupu- 
lous wickedness of interested dignitaries. The 
vigour of youthful liberty and free opinions 
overpowered a church in its dotage. In this 
contest charitjr had no part, /unhappily, the 
Yoformers not only scouted the Bomish abuse 
of charity, but they neglected to give this 
divine grace that place in their system which 
it occupies in the New Testament, which it 
claims in every Christian's heart, and without 
which all forms of religion must be incom* 
plete, if not false. In none of the formulas 
of the Reformation, in none of its creeds, conr 
fessions, catechisms, did the subject of charity 
figure according to that precedency which is 
given to it in the teachings of Christ and hid 
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apostles ; and in many instances it was lost 
sight of altogether. The doctrine of human de- 
pravity, imputed righteousness, justification 
by faith, repentance, regeneration, the head- 
ship of Christ, the freeness of God's grace, 
among very many others, were brought to 
light and vindicated as truths of the gospel : 
innumerable errors of Romish doctrine and 
belief were singled out, refuted, >and held up 
to ridicule or public detestation. All this was 
done ; but all reformers have found it more 
easy to pull down than to build up. Men can 
seldom glory over their own work. They 
dragged Romanism from the horse, and in at- 
tempting to mount, they went clear over to 
the other side. (The priests of Rome preached 
charity as a mode of enriching the church ; 
and while streams of charity flowed from their 
people to the poor, many of the rich continued 
to make the church and its officers the depo- 
sitaries of their wealth, in confidence that it^^ 
would be applied to the relief of the needy. ] 
These streams of bounty they swelled with all 
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the skill and all the means in their power. The 
subject was never forgotten, but kept conr 
stantly before the minds of the people. How- 
ever unfaithful the priest, the bishop, or the 
monk may have been to their trust, yet how 
many were moved, by such constant appeals 
to their kindness, to the regular and faithful 
distribution of alms ! How many were in con- 
sequence visited in prison ! how many of the 
naked were clothed ! how many of the sick 
were visited ! to how many of the thirsty was 
the cup of cold water administered. True, 
many did aU this without any clear concep- 
tion of scriptural charity; but the exercise 
of such kindness must more or less cultivate 
ihe true grace it represents. 

The reformers took the Bible in their 
hands, reared the standard of truth, swept 
off the rubbish of Romanism, and erected the 
fabric of Protestantism, but overlooked, in 
their readings of the New Testament, its im- 
perative injunctions of brotherly kindness. 
Their building was massy, of noble and severe 
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outline : its frame-work of truth was of im- 
pregnable strength, yet was it cold, forbidding, 
and uncomfortable; it was neither warmed 
nor lighted by charity. The men of the Re- 
formation were men of truth, not of charity. 
It was an age which called into acticm all the 
i^m energies of the man, the warrior, and 
the defender of truth. When every nerve of 
mental and physical exertion was strung to 
its utmost intensity, the milder graces of cha- 
rity were forgotten amid scenes in which there 
appeared so little occasion for their exercise. 
Look into the theology of the Reformation and 
see if it be not subject to this reproach. It is 
a form of Christianity with charity left out; 
and yet if this form implied a strength of faith 
which "could remove mountains," it would be 
"nothing." It is a monstrous technicality; it 
is sculptured marble, white and beautiful, but 
rigid and unfeeling] 

This takes away none of the real merits of 
the Reformation. The Bible was rescued from 
oblivion and placed in the hands of the peo- 
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pie, as the rule of their faith— a lamp for 
their feet, and a light to their path. It would 
be very wrong to assert that those who had 
thus newly placed their hands upon the word 
of God must be the safest expositors of ite in- 
junctions. They executed a task as great as 
any men ever achieved, but they should not 
continue to be our sole spiritual teachers. We 
are bound to search the Scriptures for our- 
selves, and all who faithfully study the teach- 
ings of Christ will find a mine of instruction 
which is not prominent in the writings of 
reformers. Komanism is like a man full of 
all manner of disease, immersed in ignorance 
and mental darkness, in slavish subjection to 
the power of the church, but with a hand often 
open to succour the poor. Protestantism is 
a giant of bone and sinew and iron nerve ; 
full of enterprise, energy, and action ; ready 
to defend the right and to do justice, and 
armed to battle for the truth ; but with a hand 
more ready to discipline than relieve the beg- 
gar. /It is very clear that true Christians are 
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not made so by any virtue in Romanism, nor 
by any virtue in Protestantism. Both these 
forms of religion are of man's ccmstruction, 
and, however great the diflference in their 
merit, they both partake of human frailty. 
Our only safe guide is the word of Grod in our 
own hands, the teachings of which in their 
main scope are so plain that the humble^ in- 
tellect may find the words of eternal life.^ 



THE BENEFITS OF THE REFORMATION NO REASON 
FOR PERPETUATING ITS ERRORS. 

Whilst it is true that the errors of the 
reformers were such as belonged to the pe- 
riod, the occasion, and the kind of men who 
were called to do the work; and whilst it 
is equally true that in some sense the reforma- 
tion is a work continued to this day — for the 
contest with Romish error is far from being 
ended, — ^yet the sins, omissions, and mistakes 
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q£ the early reformation should be as carefully 
rectified and avoided as any 'Other errors or 
transgressions. The success of the reformers, 
in the first instance, was remarkable; but they 
were far firom seizing and presenting the whole 
scope and spirit of Christianity. Error min- 
gles in all human doings : the reformation ex- 
hibits its share. It has been the duty of Pro- 
testants ever since, not only to vindicate 
constantly the great truths brought out at the 
Reformation, but constantly to extend and pu- 
rify their knowledge ; and, whilst thus hold- 
ing up the truth, to aim at a better fulfilment 
of the duties of Christianity. It is to be feared 
that what was a neciessary ifeature of the 
early reformation has been too exclusive a 
characterifitic ever since of Protestantism — ^a 
devotion to Christian truth far exceeding our 
devotion to Christian duty. Our preaching 
and our teaching have been carried on with 
wonderful zeal and diligence ; many run to and 
fro, and knowledge is increased; the means 
of grace are spread abroad and resorted to with 
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a perseverance that evinces a just appreciar 
tion of Christian truth ; but it is too little felt 
that all this comes far short of practical Chris^ 
tianity. 

No attendance upon the preaching of the 
gospel, nor upon the ordinances of any 
church or congregation, nor upon any minis- 
trations — ^no zeal nor industry in Bible classes 
nor catechetical teaching — ^no liberality in 
sustaining the ministry, nor any of the enter- 
prises of the churches, can dispense us iBrom 
the obligation to love our neighbour as our- 
selves — ^from doing unto others as we would 
have them do unto us ; nor from any of those 
duties of charity which are so strongly en- 
joined by Christ himself as the chief of our 
duties. Truth cannot save us; even that 
faith which can remove mountains is insuffi- 
cient without charity. No zeal for prayers, 
or liturgy, or church service, nor creed, nor 
confessions, nor for the Bible itself, can re- 
place the duties of brotherly kindness. It is 
all vain to call Lord, Lord, if we do not the 
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things which our Lord says.* "But whoso 
hath ihiB world's good, and seeth his brother 
have need, and shutteth up his bowels of com- 
passion from him, how dwelleth the love erf 
God in him ? My little chfldren, let us not 
love in word, neither in tongue, but in deed 
and in truth."f 



CHARACTERISTICS OP PROTESTANTISM DEVE- 
LOPED IN ITS GROWTH. 

Protestantism does not, however, owe aU 
its distinguishing features to the events erf the 
JEleformation nor to the peculiarities of the 
reformers. The church of Rome having 
long held men in temporal and spiritual 
bondage, the truths which the Reformation 
brought to light constituted a real emanci- 
pation. Before that time, men's minds and 
estates were claimed by the church, and the 
claim was enforced to an extent which checked 

* l.uke vi. 46. t 1 John iii. 17, 18. 
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energy, enterpriBe, and industrial progress. 
All Europe and the world soon felt the acti- 
vity and life infused into business by Pro- 
testant energy. This was the natural 
result of that menl^ freedom which per- 
mitted men to determine their course of life, 
free firom the bonds of superstition and priest- 
ly rule. Science, literature, industry, and 
commerce, all felt the new impulse, and com- 
menced the great career which has brought 
the world to its present advanced position ; 
the fetters being removed which had bound 
men for a thousand years to miserable inac- 
tion and mental sloth. Galileo and Copernicus 
could safely have announced their discoveries 
under the protection of Luther. Newton would 
have been treated like them, had he lived in 
their days, under papal rule. At the time 
this Protestant energy began to display its 
power, the treasures of the New World were 
pouring into Europe, and doubtless aided to 
stimulate that movement which was then so 
remarkable, and which has continued until it 
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exhiWts in the results of three centuries' pro- 
gress a greater advance than in all the pre- 
vious history of the world. To trace this 
progress in its connection with reformed 
Christianity, would be a ixypic worthy of vo- 
lumes. We do not speak of this as progress 
^ in Christianity ; we do not claim it as a 
Christian conquest. It has sprung from that 
freedom of mind which is essential to Chris- 
tianity, but it has in a large degree been 
achieved in defiance or neglect of the great 
law of charity. 

The most remarkable developments of 
human energy which have ever been exhi- 
bited have taken place in connection with 
the enjoyment of more than ordinary per- 
sonal or national liberty. Thus was mani- 
fested the military energy of Greece and Rome ; 
thus the commercial energy of the Italian re- 
publics, the Hanse towns; but no human 
energy has ever equalled that which has been 
displayed under the liberty conferred by Pro- 
testantism. This has been exerted equally 
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in peace^ in acienoe, in arts, in industrial pspo- 
duction, and in oommeice. (It would not be 
just to daim for Protestantism all that h^s 
been accomplished, yet it may be safely as- 
serted that Protestants have led the way in 
this great advance of knowledge, art, and in- 
dustry. Many Catholic countries have re- 
mained almost stationary: witness Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, Ireland, Mexico, and the 
countries of South America. Grerman Catho- 
lics have had the aid and have been stimu- 
lated by the example of German Protestants) 
France once had a large infusion of Protest- 
ants, who were notoriously the most enl^ht- 
ened and the most industrious of her people : 
when they were cruelly massacred or driven 
abroad, they carried with them the best manu- 
facturing skill of their country. How much 
the progress of France was retarded by this 
insane and wicked persecution can never be 
told ; it may be conjectured from the advance 
made since that revolution in which the 
whole nation rose in mass and shook off the 
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thraldom of the papacy. If France had then 
become Protestant, her social progress would 
hate responded to the greatness of her e£forts 
und sacrifices ; but having made the attempt 
to cast oflf all religion, she easily fell back into 
the arms of the Priesthood, never again, we 
may hope, to relapse into the darkness of papal 
superstition. The Bomish religions of France 
and Spain are far from being identical in 
their power over the people. 
( But we cannot by any means claim this 
Protestant superiority as any triumph for 
Christianity. The energy which has achie- 
ved so much in Great Britain and the United 
States, and other Protestant coimtries, has 
not always been controlled by the pure mo- 
tives of Christianity. No, far from it ! Hu- 
man fiiculties and energies, set free from 
bondage, spiritual and temporal, would not 
naturally engage in the service of the Re- 
deemer. Rome, where she had or has the 
power, holds her subjects to the service 
of the church : Protestantism can only offer 
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to those by whom she is surrounded, the invi- 
tations of the gospel on the one hand ; whilst 
the world, with all its allurements, presents 
its inducements on the other. In this strug- 
gle, every human effort has been employed. 
The Protestant ministry have armed them- 
selves with all the learning of the world ; they 
have built up a great science of theology ; 
they have formed themselves into a variety 
of camps, holding every variety of opinion 
which free minds can draw from the study 
of their acknowledged rule of life, the Scrip- 
tures ; and they have unitedly exerted an 
amount of labour and zeal in their work, 
which has seldom been surpassed in any de- 
partment of life, by any class of men. These 
efforts, continued now through two centuries, 
have not been without results. Yet the full 
benefits of Christianity have been brought 
home to a few only of t^ose who have en- 
joyed all these advantages. ] It may be feared 
that not a tenth of the people of any Protest- 
ant country can be truly claimed as having 
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been unfeigned disciples of Christ, taking their 
ministers as judges. This is a small triumph, 
indeed, if we regard the eflforts made, and the 
means employed. But if few have been saved, 
many have been brought within the influences 
of the gospel, to submit to many of its require- 
ments, to contribute to its support, to acknow- 
ledge its worth, to conform to its morality ; 
and thus characteristics have been imparted 
to the population of Protestant countries 
which are peculiarly their own. While the 
zeal and labours of Christian ministers were 
thus applied to draw converts from the mul- 
titude, the men of the world were not less 
— energetically employed. /Whilst they, for the 
most part, were constrained by the force of 
public opinion to preserve an outward appear- 
ance of respect for religion, all their plans 
and labours were dictated and carried on 
imder motives of consideration purely human. 
In this play of the human faculties, under no 
powerful constraint, their powers for good 
and evil have been more signally developed 
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and displayed than in any age of the world. 
A new race of men has sprung up^ and intel- 
lectual power is more widely spread among 
the masses than ever heretofore. Human 
nature has asserted its evil tendencies in the 
most striking forms; but in no way so re- 
markable as in the form of that intense self- 
ishness which is manifested in the pursuit 
of wealth and power. Whilst we might dwell 
upon many triumphs of science, art, and indus- 
try, in Protestant countries, as these do not lie 
within ,the scope of our subject, we feel bound 
to say that too great devotion to the pursuit 
of riches, to the increase of production and 
the extension of commerce, has been their 
chief characteristic. It is not to be wondered 
that where human nature had full scope, it 
should spend itself in a direction, so much 
in accordance with its dictates. Men no longer 
feared the deprivation of their wealth under 
the fearful terrors of the inquisition or the 
powerful suction of the church. They re- 
garded only the laws of the land. Under these 
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circumstances, the business of the world took 
a start, which left far in the shade any ex- 
ample in its previous history. The energies 
and the talents of men grew with their un^- 
wonted exercise, and strengthened from gene- 
ration to generation, /it became a great strug- 
gle, in which the most powerful intellects, the 
greatest talents, tiie largest experience, the 
deepest skill, or the most consummate cun- 
ning, gained the victory. In this contest 
every possible human eflfort was exerted. 
Emulation and competition became control- 
ling eleiiients in this pursuit of- wealth. ) The 
excitements of the gambler were often added 
to the other motives of those engaged in this 
struggle, by the unavoidable complications 
and uncertainties which attended many of 
the best laid schemes. The minds of men 
became thus absorbed to a degree which 
would be incredible if we were not daily wit- 
nesses. I In the midst of all this turmoil, there 
arose a business morality, exhibiting a punc- 
tuality, an adherence to contracts, an honesty 
11* 
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in the executicm of trusted a Taithfulness to 
promises — ^far exceeding what the world had 
ever known. It was in fact^ a neoesdty of 
business, without which by mutual consent, 
the immense transactions of which it was the 
bond, could never have been carried on. It 
borrowed some of its maxims from Christi- 
anity, and the whole of this vast movement 
had a tinge of Christian colouring thrown 
over it, gilding many of its defomuties, but 
not sanctifying them. 

It is but too plain that the Protestant 
ministry, not being able to stem the tide of 
this resistless stream of human selfishness, 
mingled too much with it. As the early Ro- 
man priesthood compromised with that pa- 
ganism which they became less and less able 
to overcome as they became more corrupt, 
and adopted many of its customs and prac- 
tices, as a fit amalgamation with the papacy, 
we have too much reason to believe that a 
gradual compromise took place between the 
devotees of mammon and the ministers of 
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Christr Protestantism was strong enough and 
pure enough to command respect, to establish 
a public opinion, and by this means to enforce 
a seeming submission to some erf the external 
requirements of Christianity. The men of this 
world conceded so much, and are received into 
Protestant congregations, not as Christians, 
but as the material upon which the teaching 
and preaching is to be expended. They be- 
come hearers of tiie word, and large contri- 
butors to the maintenance of ministers and 
teachers. They are officers in the temporal 
affairs of the congregations, and exercise no 
fflnall control in all their concerns. In the 
Bomish church, the priesthood hold in their 
hands not only all its spiritual affairs, but all 
its property and business of every kind. 
Among the Protestants are two classes — the 
real Christians, members of the church; and 
the mere hearers, spectators, membei^s of the 
congregations. Among the Romanists, all are 
alike members of the church, whatever dif- 
ference there may be in their respective at- 
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tention to its requirements : all are members 
who are not excommunicated. The men of 
the world have, then, a strong position in Pro- 
testant churches, and exercise a visible in- 
fluence. The whole expenditure of Protestant 
congregations of almost every denomination, 
for every purpose, religious and philanthropic, 
is derived, in a large degree, from those who 
are not acknowledged to be real disciples of 
Christ. 

Those who thus contribute may be, and 
are, frequently, patterns of business morality; 
they may be kind neighbours, good friends, 
and praiseworthy in all the relations of this 
life ; but they are regarded as more devoted 
to this world than to the world to come; We 
undertake not to say how much of good or of 
evil may be in all this ; but we ask if there 
be not some danger in this commingling of the 
men of the world and the disciples of Christ 
in the business of the churches ? Will not the 
former exercise an influence proportionate to 
their contributions ? And are not their con- 
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tributions frequently the largest? Can we 
not, in fact, readily point out some of the re- 
sults of this hybrid system ? One of these is, 
^that( the spirit of business, which rules in the i 
affairs of the world, has largely invaded the i 
churches. In many Protestant countries/ 
others being the judges, religion has become 
merely an affair of state, or a matter of busi- 
ness. \ But we may pass over these large ex- 
emplifications, in which political control aided 
the evil result, and regard only the purest and 
' best of their churches. In these, even, religion 
has assumed many of the maxims and prac- 
tices of business. Buildings are erected for 
the worship of God where men are foimd to 
pay for them ; ministers preach where men 
are found to pay them; congregations assem- 
ble in costly temples which they have con- 
tributed to build, or the services of which they 
contribute to maintain; ministers and mis» 
sionaries are trained up and go forth where 
there is money provided to educate and main- 
tain them ; associations are created to promote 
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every form of philanthropy where money can 
be had to sustain them. Every manner of 
good work is accomplished where money can 
be had to pay for it. A division of labour is 
established in religion and good works. Some 
furnish the head, some the heart, some the 
hands, and some the money.! In these pro- 
cesses, the riches of this world become a ruling 
element, a foundation of all the system, and 
the cause of all the success. It would be im- 
possible to distinguish in all this work, what 
share* is taken by those of whom it is said,' 
'' It is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God;" but it is well 
known they partake largely and wield an im- 
portant influence. Money, in too strong a 
sense, is the mainspring of a large portion of this 
activity ; remove this spring, and the machiner 
ry would stop. Whence comes this money ? 
It is not the voluntary oflferings of crowds 
who come up cheerfully and pour their con- 
tributions into the treasury of the churches* 
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K It is levied, nay even exacted, by a system 
and under influences which do not permit 
denial ; under such penalties as the givers are 
afiraid to incur. It has become a great busi- 
ness to raise money for religious and benevo- 

■^ lent purposes. (A man may live in the house 
of another, if he pays the rent ; he may owix 
real estate in any country, if he pays the taxes ; 
so he may have a seat in the house of God 'if 
he pays its assessment. ) He may occupy a 
respectable position in the church, and in the 
society aroimd it, if he contributes liberally, 
when called upon, to all the numerous de- 
mands which religious and charitable associa- 
tions make upon him. It would be hard to 
conjecture how much of the money levied in 
this way would be got, if it were left to flow 
in solely by the spontaneous movements of the 
contributors. Certainly a very small portion. 

^ ^ It is a regular system of business, this sys- 
tematic benevolence ; and if this feature be 
taken away, the whole must fall to the ground, 
unless some other life be breathed into it. A 
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vast amount of good may be thus accom- 
plished; many good Christians may mingle 
in these labours ; yet this system is not Chrid- 
tianity, nor has it the purity or vitality of the 
Christian system. ' 

We protest against Christianity being made 
responsible for this mode of operation, what- 
ever of good or evil may be the result. It is 
rather an excrescence fastened upon Chris- 
tianity by human frailty, and being so at- 
tached, it is regarded by too many beholders, 
who*take not the trouble to examine, as a 
part of the Christian system. Let the probe 
be freely applied, and it will be found this ex- 
crescence is no part of the system which it 
overshadows, conceals, and deforms. 

We mean not unqualified condemnation : 
every form or manifestation of Christianity 
must be more or less marred by human frailty. 
Let us be x^areful to separate that which is 
human from that which is divine : and, above 
all, let us be careful not to place that which 
is human above that which is divine. We 
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merely point to a system professecUy Chris- 
tian, by ivhich men commit their charity to 
the keeping erf others, and permit their good 
works to grow upon other people's vines : by 
which we may dp good to others, but get none 
for ourselves. 

But let us not too much disparage thii^ 
business-like philanthrophy : it is a tribute 
to the sublimer spirit of Christianity ; yet Aot 
to be confounded with that system in whkh 
the ^ft of two mites may exceed in import- 
ance and in results the bestowal of millions. 
We would not cca^demn, we wouM not disr 
courage this kind of effort ; it may lead some 
to ttdnk they are fulfilling all their Christian 
duties, and thus lead them astray; but the 
general tendency must be to open the chan- 
nels of good aflfections, to liberalize the mind, 
and to strengthen benevolent emotions. 

Christianity designs the exercise of charity 
to be as useful to those who exercise it as to 
those in whose favour it is exercised — ^to him 
who gives alms as to him who receives them, 
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to those who visit the sick and suffering and 
the imprisoned, who clothe the naked and 
feed the hungry, to those who administer the 
cup of cold water to the thirsty, as to those in 
whose favour these kind offices are performed. 
! Christian charity is the overflowing of kindly 
affections: it cannot commit to others that 
which it can perform itself: it cannot wait for 
direction nor arrangement, but promptly 
stretches forth the hand oj^ succour, wherever 
it finds a claim for relief ' Charity is poured 
from the heart ; that which springs up in the 
soul, that loves its neighbour as it loves itself, 
can never be satisfied by paying contributions 
into the treasury of any association, however 
praiseworthy its objects. The starving pauper 
craves bread with no stronger sensations than 
the charitable soul desires to minister to him 
the succour and comfort he needs : the sons 
and daughters of affliction crave sjonpathy 
and consolation with no stronger emotions 
than are felt by the charitable souls who fly 
to comnaune with and comfort them. \ Charity 
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does not consist in any system which merely 
secures comfort to the poor and afflicted: 
it consists in the overflowing of those affec- 
tions which prompt us to fly uncalled to the 
help of the miserable.^ 



TOO MUCH RELIANCE ON LEARNING.— THE AF^ 
FECTIONS TO BE EXERCISED AS WELL AS THE 
MIND. 

Christianity has suffered from the labours 
of men in another aspect. While the spirit 
of business has invaded religion on one side, 
learning and theology have occupied too much 
ground on the other. It required but a few 
years of Christ's ministry to announce his great 
message. These simple but stiblime truths 
are recorded by the four evangelists in very 
small space. They are so plain that he that 
runs may understand. Christ consummated 
his mission by suffering on the cross, and 
the work of redemption was accomplished. 
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His iqK)BtIe8 went fi^rth to proclaisii the glad 
tidings (^salvation : they exhorted, explained, 
argued, vindicated, and illusli^ted, aeoohling 
to the circumstances in which they were 
placed, and the persons to whcnn they ad* 
dressed themselves, whether Jew or Gentile. 
Both were opposed to the truth, and to both 
were applied such motives and treatment as 
their case required. 

We mean not to urge any objections to 
theology in itself, nor to deny that our spi- 
ritual teachers ^ould be versed in such 
knowledge. They may by such learning be 
more thoroughly furnished to every good 
work, and be enabled to prosecute their 
labours with more success atnong all classes 
of men. But all Christians cannot be versed 
in theology : it cannot safely be asserted how 
much knowledge is requisite to save a be- 
liever. This gauge is not placed in human 
hands. It is true, the more knowledge of the 
Christian system the better; but if this light 
emit no heat^ it is deceptive and injurious. 
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( It is not the knowledge of (lod, but the love 
of God, which constitutes the Christiftn : it is 
not Christian doctrine as measured by human 
faculties which makes Christianity, but the 
perfect love of our neighbour. Men are not 
saved by their knowledge, but by their affec- 
tions. Few can make high attainments in 
knowledge, but all may in the exercise of 
kindly feelings. ] Men are less answerable for 
the degree of their knowledge than they are 
for the use they make of it. If the temple 
is not warmed as well as lighted, it is not the 
abode of a Christian man. 

We fear that too great prominence is given 
to doctrinal instruction. Too much effort is 
given to discipline men into parallel belief, 
to •curb and restrain men's minds into one or 
a few channels of faith. All efforts tiius ap- 
plied have fallen far more short of success in 
reality than they have even in appearance. 
It is far from true that the individuals of any 
denomination of Christians agree in opinions; 
there are, probably, as many shades of belief 
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as there are differences in minds. It is im- 
possible to bring various mental capacities to 
one measure ; to carry all to the same goal, 
or to stop all at the same place. Let not the 
attempt of equalizing men's belief be carried 
to extremes; Christian knowledge need not 
be carried beyond the bounds to which the 
heart can send the warmth and life of Chris- 
tian affections. There is nothing now so 
much needed by Christianity ifrom its profes- 
sors as an earnest exemplification of Christ's 
teachings. This would preach louder than a 
thousand voices ; this would be more eloquent 
than ten thousand volumes ; this would carry 
conviction where no human instrumentality 
could ever penetrate. 
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THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF ENGLAND-4TS ABUSES 
AT THE REFORMATION— ITS NEGLECT OF THE POOR 
AND THE SUFFERING. 

We admit that oth^r men, clothed with 
powers similar to those wielded by the Ro- 
mish ecclesiastics, Would equally have abused 
them. The very first steps of the Beforma^ 
tion afford striking examples. In no country 
had the religious liberality of Catholic Iditj 
been displayed on a larger scale than in Eng- 
land. This munificence, in the course of seve- 
ral centuries previous to the Reformation, had 
placed in the hands of the clergy quite a large 
proportion of the best estates in land (>f that 
kingdom. The tendency to^'this kind of gene^ 
rosity, under priestly instigation, became so 
great that legislative intervention became 
necessary to restrain it. The immense estates 
thus given to the church were, in a large d^ 
gree, expressly bestowed for charitable pur- 
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poses^ the fiilfilment of which the givers sup- 
posed would assist to rescue their souls finom 
the fires of purgatory. The bishops and 
priests, who knew what was necessary on that 
score, made what may be termed, all thin^ 
considered, a very fair distribution of these 
spoils. They settled, as the law of appor- 
tionment, that the l»shops should have one- 
fourth ; the priests one-fourth ; for repair of 
churches one-fourth ; and the remaining one- 
fourth to the poor and the other general pur^ 
poses for which the whole was expressly given. 
This distribution was, in some instances, or 
according to some authorities, one-third to the 
clergy, one-third for repair of churches, and 
one-third to purposes of charity. ) At the pe- 
riod of the Reformation, when Henry VIII. 
assumed the headship of the church of Eng- 
land, all these immense estates were confis- 
cated and conferred upon the bishops and 
other clergy and leaders of the great reform. 
All that was given to the nobility and gentry 
has j&om that day to the present been held as 
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private pmperty, without the dightest regard 
to the trusts upon which the grants were ori- 

, gittally made. /AH that wad given to the 
English bishc^s ami clergy has remained the 
property of the estaldishment to this <fcty . Its 
yearly value is variously estimate, but is 
safely put at fifty millions of dollars. Not the 
slight^t regard has been paid by these bishops 
and clei^y, any more than the lay grantees, 
to the trusts under which these estates were 
granted. \ The Catholic clergy applied a fourth, 
or even a third, for the benefit of the poor; 
the English clergy have retained the whole 
as their exclusive perquisite. Thus aride the 
enormous revenues of the English bishops, 
which are a standing reproach to Christianity 
in a country where millions upon millions are 
groaning in poverty, with a clear right to all 
the relief these riches could aflford. 

^/ /From its first establishment, the English 
church not only appropriated the funds of tlie 
poor, but cast the chaise of the poor upon ihe 
secular arm, where it remains to this day. It 
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would be difficult to point out in the history 
of the papacy, any more daring and flar 
grant disregard of Christian principles than 
this. The Bomish church in all ages, and in 
all countries, has admitted the claims of the 
poor, and also th^ obligations which those 
claims imposed. The Protestant church of 
England commenced its career by seizing their 
estates, and turning the poor over to the ten- 
der mercies of the government. The legisla- 
tion for the poor was characterized, during the 
reign of Henry VIII., by its fixing upon the 
unemployed poor the epithet of " vagabonds," 
and by inflicting the penalties of whipping, 
cropping, branding, and death for the offence 
of being vagabonds. Many thousands were 
hung in the reign of that first head of the 
English church for being vagabonds ; that is, 
unemployed or idle poor. 1 No doubt the dis- 
solution of the monasteries and other religious 
houses had sent forth a host of inmates 
stripped of all means of support, and had de- 
prived of their customary employments vast 
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troops of labourers, whose services were re- 
placed by others more favoured by the new 
occupants of the estates, and had driven away 
in despair hosts of poor who had Uved upon 
the regular alms of the religious establish- 
ments. The mischiefs which arose from dis- 
charging such a multitude of destitute paupers 
upon the community must have been grave 
enough to require all the patience and all the 
wisdom of the public authorities, and more 
especially as the subject was new to them. 
No wonder these persons, so suddenly and ut- 
terly stripped of their only comfort and hopes 
for this life, became unruly, wandered like 
vagabonds, and rendered stringent measures 
necessary to keep them in awe. This is no 
place to write the history of the English poor, 
of the legislation applied to them, nor of the 
^administration of the poor-laws ; (whatever 
may be said of the wisdom or the mercy or 
the statesmanship displayed in the treatment 
of English poor, the whole constitutes such a 
disgrace to the established church, and to Pro* 
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tefitantiam, as can never be adequately cha^ 
xacterized. During three centuries^ she has 
^ut her eyes from beholding, and shut her 
ears £rcHn hearing, and withheld her hands 
from removing the woes of ten generations of 
increasing millions of suffering poor)| She has 
not fed them nor clothed them, nor visited 
them in sickness nor in priscm; she has left 
tbem in charge of the national authorities. 
And what have these done ? In this long pe- 
riod, what have they devised for the poor ? 
Th^ have long since reduced the treatment 
of paupers to a system which has since been 
adopted for criminals. { They have invented 
the poor-house, that stigma of Protestantism; 
they have degraded the poor to the level of 
the worst criminals; they have made diarity 
dependent on the parish boundaries; they 
have enacted a scene of protracted aud bitter 
litigaition to determine which parish may be 
acquitted of the duty of relieving the poor; 
they ^nd as much in efforts to cast off thc^ 
burden of a poor family as would relieve scores 
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of families ; they let out the poor by contract 
to the maintenance of a contractor ; they look 
upon the support of the poor as a grievous 
burden, and regard it as a matter of business, 
in which economy must rule, until the lowest 
cost at which life can be sustained is found ; 
and accordingly the allowance of the poor has 
gone far below that of the soldier or sailor, or 
even the thief and murderer in prison. They 
regard the pauper as a public evil, the cost of 
which is to be kept at the lowest possible 
pmnt; and they deny the obligation of such 
legislation as might have a tendency to amend 
the condition of their hordes of poor. ) 

Whether the English authorities have in all 
this fulfilled their duties as legislators and 
governors, is a question into which we cannot 
enter. But tJie conduct of the established 
church, which has for centuries looked upon 
this scene of famine and nakedness and poor- 
house imprisonment, without an eflFort as a 
church to fulfil her Christian obligations to the 
poor, is such as no language can with proper 
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> seventy Btigmatize. f The English pocnr have 
been increasmg m comparative numbers and 
destitution from the Reformation to the pre- 
sent hour; and during this period, the confis- 
cated revenues of the poor in the keeping of 
the church have been increasing. What pos- 
sible affinity can that church, as such, have 
with the religion of Christ, which, whilst it 
absorbs the living of the poor, repudiates all 
care of them ? \ Could such a church appear 
before Christ, without hearing the command, 
" Sell all that thou hast and give to the poor, 
and come follow me ?" This is the lightest re- 
buke that is conceivable in the circumstances. 
But as this command was given to one whose 
heart was merely too much fixed on riches 
which were his own, the case of the church 
of England and the poor who are pining in 
want, and dying at her door, may be much 
more fitly illustrated by the parable of Laza- 
rus and the rich man, who, for his hardness 
of heart, "in hell lifted up his eyes in tor- 
ments.'*' Even this does not reach the enor- 
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icgt^ oi the case ; for this rich man's goods 
w^e his own. / The church of England turned 
the poor out of doors, and took possession of 
their houses and their goods ; and whilst re- 
velling in the enjoyment of these ill-gotten 
gains, myriads of paupers, lying at her gate, 
axe suffering the extremities of sickness, na- 
kedness, and want. If they ever reach Abra- 
ham's bosom, it will not be from any instruc- 
tion or help given them by the establishment. 
But whether they do or not, who can doubt 
that it will be less tolerable for that church 
in the next world than for the rich man who 
neglected Lazarus?) 

When the truth first flashed on Zaccheus, 
the tax-gatherer of Judea, he broke out in- 
stantly, and said to Christ, ^^ Behold, Lord, 
the half of my goods I give to the poor; and 
if I have taken any thing jfrom any man by 
fiilse accusation, I restore him fourfold." If 
this be the rule of restitution for a wrongful 
taking, it will not be hard to fix the sum 
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wMch is due to the poor of England from the 
English church. 

If our tone seems harsh towards the church 
of England, it is merely because the facts jus- 
tify it. We believe no sect, as such, can vin- 
dicate all its acts. It is the more just to select 
that church for remark, in such an essay as 
this, because it imbodies what is regarded as 
the flower of Protestantism. The members 
of that church are distinguished throughout 
the world for wealth, liberality, learning, and 
many high qualities. It is fair to take them 
as a favourable sample of the fruits of the Be- 
£E>rmation. We cannot say how far individuals 
or multitudes are responsible for the sins of the 
church with which they are connected ; but 
we know that very many, in all ages of Chris- 
tianity, have distinguished themselves far 
above the errors of their respective churches. 
No church has more to boast in this respect 
than that of England. It is well that the eter- 
nal welfare of the members does not depend 
on the character of the church to which they 
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may belong. If so^ what church or sect could 
save its members ? Not one ! — ^but least of aJl^ 
perhaps^ the church of England. 

A natural result of this wicked neglect of 
the poor in En^and by the churchy has been, 
tbiat the poor in that country are regarded 
differently, and treated differently, from what 
they are in any other nation. What is not 
deemed the duty of the church has ceased to 
be regarded as the duty of individuals. The 
pcK>r are restrained to the limits of their own 
parishes, under penalty of starvation or being 
earned back by the authorities to their own 
limits. They are not permitted to ask alms. 
They are turned off the land in England, and 
obliged to take refuge in the cities, working at 
wages which barely sustain life, to swell the 
products of the manufactories. They are, 
without judge or jury, convicted of poverty, 
sent to the poor-house, where husband and 
wife and children are separated and put to 
hard labour. The severity of this sentence is 
fully as great as that which awaits criminals 
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under the present improved system o£ prison 
discipline. The poor are regarded as a burden 
upon society, to be diminished or got rid of by 
any course short of murder. They are not 
deemed to have any claims as fellow-men or 
fellow-christians, in a Christian land. Eng- 
land has a blessed constitution. %e has long 
enjoyed the most wise and vigorous adminis- 
tration in the world, under all the advantages 
c£ a mild climate and productive soil, and yet 
paupers not only exists but have greatly in- 
creased. It is pldn they are an inevitable evil: 
nothing more can be done but by iJl proper 
means to prevent the increase of those who 
are only bom to be burdens upon the commu- 
nity. This is the English feeling in regard to 
the poor. 

It was reserved for a clergyman of the es- 
tablished church to work up this feieling and 
these views into a system of philosophy. The 
sum of the Rev. Mr. Malthus's work on po- 
pulation is thus given in his own words :-— 
<^ A man who is bom into a world already 
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posaessed, if he cannot get subsistence fram 
his parents, on whom he has a just demand, 
and if the society does not want his labour, 
has no claim of right to the smallest portion 
of food, and, in fact, has no business to be 
where he is. At nature's mighty feast there 
is no cover for him. She tells him to be gone, 
and will quickly execute her own orders, if he 
do not work upon the compaasion of some 
of her guests. If these guests get up and 
make room for him, other intruders immedi- 
ately appear, demanding the same favour. 
The report of a provision for all that come 
fills the hall with numerous claimants. The 
order and harmony of the feast is disturbed : 
the plenty that before reigned is changed into 
scarcity : and the happiness of the guests is 
destroyed by the spectacle of misery and de- 
pendence in every part of the hall, and by the 
clamorous importunity of those who are justly 
enraged at not finding the provision they had 
been taught to expect. The guests learn too 
late their error in counteracting those strict 
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orders to all intruders issued by the great 
mistress of the feast^ who, wishing that all her 
guests should have plenty, and knowing that 
she could not provide for unlimited numbers, 
humanely refused to admit fresh comers when 
her table was already fuU.""^ 
f Can inhumanity go a step farther? Can 
disobedience and contempt of the Irvine com- 
mand to love our neighbour as ourself imagine 
a farther step? It is a total denial of ^Hhe 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man/' and consequently a total abjuration of 
Christianity. The remedial measure proposed 
by the Bev. Mr. Malthus is in strict accord- 
ance with his theory. He proposes that, notice 
being given, all children begotten afterwards 
should in every event be denied all oflScial 
and private relief, or charity of any kind. 
If they perish, the responsibility will rest 
with the parents who brought them into the 
world after due warning of the consequences. 

* Mf^tbus on Population, first edition ; 9nd see sixth edition, 
¥p1. ii. p. 337, 
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By this means, the intruders into the hall of 
the great feast of life would t)e rapidly starved 
out of existence, the order and harmony of the 
feast restored, and the "happiness of the 
guests be no longer destroyed by the spec- 
tacle of misery" around them. 
^ /If this is not the doctrine of the church 
of England in regard to the poor, it is the 
philosophy which has grown out of her neglect 
to teach and exemplify the great duty of Chris- 
tian charity ; if it is not her doctrine, it is the 
very essence and theory of her practice. ) 



THE SPIRIT OF PROTESTANTISM AT LARGE.—ENGLISH 
PROTESTANTISM. 

This subject might justly be swelled into 
volumes. We might proceed to show that 
other Protestants besides those of England 
have fallen short of their duty to the poor ; 
that they have not apprehended, taught, nor 
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practided the {H^eepts of charity as inculcated 
by Christ and his apostles : that^ split into nu- 
merous sects, they have been far more zealous 
in defining and defending their various shades 
of belief than in fiilfilling Christian duties : 
that they have divided the vineyard which 
has been given them to cultivate, into 
innumerable subdivisions, and have spent 
in contests about enclosures the time and 
talents which they should have given to the 
cultivation of the vines: that they have buried 
themselves in theology, and neglected the 
plainest teachings of Him whose name they 
bear : that they have brought reproach upon 
their Master by exhibiting all manner of un- 
charitableness in their mutual bearing to- 
wards each other: that while they utterly 
scout the claim of the pope to infallibility, 
they severally put forth pretensions in regard 
to their own standards and creeds as exacting 
as those of the pope ; and whilst they thus 
claim to be undoubtedly and severally right, 
they have, almost without exception, exalted 
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iiieir own creeds, catechisms, confessions, litur^ 
gies, and forms of service above the precepts, 
of their Master : that they have built temples 
without number, and hiave preached the gos- 
pel, but not for nor to the poor : that whilst 
all religious eloquence has been cultivated 
with great assiduity, they have forgotten that 
" though they speak with the tongues of an- 
gels, and have not charity, they are as sound* 
ing brass :" that whilst they have multiplied 
religious books beyond all enumeration, and 
pursued biblical lore with a zeal and success 
truly wonderful, they have not remembered 
that " though they had the gift of prophecy^ 
and understood all mysteries and all know- 
ledge, and though they had all faith so that 
they could remove mountains, and had not 
charity, they are nothing :" that whilst their 
liberality has frequently been large and greatiy 
diversified, and whilst they have suffered for 
the truth's sake, they have forgotten that 
" though they bestow all their goods to feed 
the poor, and give their bodies to be burned, 
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«nd have not charity, it could profit them no* 
thing." 

There is, indeed, no church nor sect which 
can glory in its purity or perfection before 
God : there is none which would not be ut- 
terly condemned under the application of the 
same rules by which men must be finally 
j udged. Let any of them give account of their 
stewardship in the administration of the great 
duty of Christian charity, and see how far, 
how very far they have fallen below the re- 
quirement. If this subject were pursued by 
some one fitted for the task, the picture drawn 
could not but lower that self-righteous spirit in 
which many Protestant churches so freely in^ 
dulge. They would find that we may be very 
clear in perceiving error in others, without 
being right ourselves ; and that so little room 
is there for any to indulge in self-righteousness 
before God, that, for the most part, those who 
are most positive and assuming are deepest in 
error. It may be well to think that whilst 
the great mass of Protestant theology may be 
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in the main correct as far as it goes, yet it 
must be fatally deficient, because it has no 
soul* The statue may be faultless in its out- 
lines, proportions, and faithfulness to the truth, 
but it is cold, hard, unyielding, and without 
sensation or affections* 

The whole field of Protestantism being too 
wide for our purpose, we return to England, 
and ccmfine our remarks to what is observar 
ble there, not in an invidious spirit, but be- 
cause the facts are most easily ascertained and 
verified, and because, if English Protestants, 
with their world-wide reputation for liberality, 
have failed to fulfil the duties of Christian 
charity, there will be small ground for others 
to stand upon in the day of scrutiny. 

If we have been successful in bringing to 
view the pressing obligations of our duties to 
our fellow-men in poverty, in sickness, and in 
confinement, few will deny the propriety of 
immediate obedience to every such call. But 
whilst we cheerfully give the cup of water to 
the ihirsty, whilst we feed those who are actu- 
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ally starving, and clothe those who axe actor 
ally naked or in r^i, because these duties 
are specific^y enjoined, does m)t the great 
law, "love thy neighbour as thyself," clcum 
something more than these temporary aots of 
kindness and relief. We must not let these 
occasions q£ charity slip; we must not turn 
pur back upon those who are suffering ftar 
what we cw give iliem. But are we not 
equally bound to exert ourselves to afi&)rd per- 
manent succour — tS raise our suflfering br^n 
thren to the same level in comfort with our- 
selves ? We owe a duty not only in every 
particular case, but we owe a debt of love to 
^very individual ; and we are bound to pay 
that debt, not (mly in special acts of kindwae, 
but in general efforts, not i^erely for the bme- 
fit of individuals, but of the whole human 
family. The obligations of Christian charity 
are as wide as the field of our action and of 
our influence ; but we are not acquitted of these 
obligations by our individual efforts. We are 
bound as Christians to unite in the great w(»k 
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of bettering the condition (^ the humati 
family. That which is the duty of every in- 
dividual Christian in reference to his fellow-- 
men, is the duty of the whole body ; and the 
obligation upon the body is increased with the 
power and opportunity of doing good. 

There can be no doubt that in any commu- 
nity where the individuals are fiiU of the be- 
nign spirit of their great Exemplar, the whole 
mass will be enlivened and insjrired by the 
same benefejence. If the community has not 
performed its duty, the responsibility lies upon 
the individuals. 

We have thus imperfectly referred to the 
obligations of charity, because few will be dis- 
posed to question either their nature or ex- 
tent. What has England, under such respon- 
sibilities, done for her millions of poor — ^poor 
so crushed and broken and pressed down, 
tibat the picture transcends the power of pen- 
cil, of pen, or of tongue ? For those poor who 
have for three centuries been increasing in 
proportional numbers, and sinking to a deeper 
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and deeper d^radation, what has heen done? 
We cannot reply, ^^ nothing !" for though mul* 
titudes have sunk, from age to age^ under the 
ills of poverty, yet masses have been kept alive 
to hand down their woes to increasing gene- 
rations succeeding them. The church having 
repudiated the charge, the government has 
discharged the duty of saving, perhaps, the 
greater number of these outcasts fix»n death 
by starvation or exposure. But. what mear 
sures have been devised to lift these multi* 
tudes from their depths, and restore them to 
the level of living by their labour? Where 
shtJl we find the traces of any great move- 
ment among English Christians to redeem 
their poor from the chains of their hopeless 
bondage ? They rouse themselves into ener- 
getic action to abolish the slave-trade — ^to 
emancipate the slaves of their West Indian co» 
lonies ; they send Bibles by millions over the 
whole earth ; they send missionaries to preach 
Christ to every people ; yet how little will all 
this profit them, if they have neglected charity 
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at home. Christianity can only be succejssfolly 
propagated by those who practise it. English 
Christians have done nothing woirth naming 
to redeem the poor from their abject condi- 
tion. They have looked upon iheir myriads 
of paupers in hopeless inaction : the problem 
of relief seemed too diflScult for solution, much 
more of accomplishment. 

The church of England has signally failed 
in the fulfilment of her chief duty. Besides 
having left unperformed every other duty to 
the poor, she has, worst of all, not preached 
ihe gospel to the poor. Whatever pre-emi- 
nence the Papist may claim over the Episcopa- 
lian in this respect, even the Papal church 
has in this fallen very far behind the line of 
duty; and so, indeed, has every other church 
or sect. The truth is, the work of the real 
disciples of Christ must be performed by them 
individually, and not by the church. The 
good which flows from works of love and cha- 
rity must benefit the giver as well as the re- 
ceiver. No church has ever discharged, in itd 
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<K)llective character, the duty of its members 
in their individual capacities. Nor can that 
love of men ever dwell in a corporation or 
ecclesiastical organization which should glow 
in the bosom of individual Christians. It was 
not so intended, and is not so inculcated. 
Every Christian association, however, of which 
the members are fully warmed up to their 
separate work, will be found partaking, in the 
mass, of the life which pervades the indi- 
viduals. The English church will never per- 
form her duty to the poor, because she has 
great possessions, and will continue to turn a 
deaf ear to the command — " One thing thou 
lackest: go thy way, sell whatsoever thou 
hast, and give to the poor." How can that be 
a church of Christ, which has great riches and 
yet rejects the claims of the poor? 

But whatever may be said of the guilt of 
the church, if a church can be guilty, the re- 
sponsibility lies upon its members. They are 
the real stewards, to whom the various talents 
are committed for which account will be ren- 
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dered at the coining of our Lord. The Chris- 
tians of England are bound to relieve the 
poor to the extent of all their possessions, and 
to perform every other duty towards them re- 
quired by the precepts of Christ, whatever 
may be the conduct of church dignitaries or 
political authorities. Nothing but performance 
can acquit them of this obligation. That per- 
formance would sweep from existence every 
vestige of the present unchristian system. 



THE DUTY OP DEVISING AND CARRYING INTO EFFECT 
PLANS FOR THE GENERAL AMELIORATION AND PER- 
MANENT RELIEF OF THE SUFFERING AND DEGRA- 
DED CLASSES. 

I But the duty of English Christians is not 
circumscribed, as we have insisted, to reliev- 
ing the immediate and pressing wants of the 
poor, nor even to the present teaching them 
the way of life. Their numbers are so great, 
their degradation so low, their oppression so 
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lieavy^ that ihoee whose duty it is to minister 
to them, can only discharge their obligation 
by adopting measures for permanent emaiua* 
pation fix)m evils so enormous. If we should 
do unto others as we would have them do 
unto us, if we should love our neighbours as 
ourselves, we cannot escape tiie responsibility 
<^ undertaking, in full earnest, the regenera- 
tion of the whole body of poor. This has 
never occupied the minds of English Chris- 
tians as it should : the feeling has been too 
much that to which we have above referred : 
^ Our laws and institutions are the best in the 
wcMrld ; the result, visible in our h(»x}es of 
paupers, is inevitable: there is no remedy 
but some check to this over-growing popula- 
tion.* No Christian who knows his Master's 
will should hold such language, or entertain 
such thoughts. In the eye of the Christian^ 
all men constitute one brotherhood, and there 
is no avoiding the conclusion to which this 
truth leads^ The poor have as much right to 
live as the rich ; and the rich are equally 
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bound to help them, whether they give a good 
reason for coming into the world or not. The 
same Lord who has given freely to one, and 
denied to others, is over all, and has given the 
proper niles of action. How, then, can those 
who have wealth, or power, or influence, or 
wisdom, or knowledge, refuse to entertain as 
ihe great question of their lives, — What shall 
be done for the permanent amelioration of the 
condition of the poor? That in any possible 
state of society there must always be paupers, 
cannot be doubted ; but in every society where 
Christian duties are discharged with even 
moderate faithfulness, the poor will be reduced 
to the smallest number possible. Is this so 
in England ? Is it necessary — ^is it unavoid- 
able, that there should be three millions of 
suffering poor in Great Britain? Is it in- 
evitable that every tenth person should be a 
pauper ? We say, no : that there should not 
be in Great Britain nor in Ireland more than 
one pauper to every hundred inhabitants. We 
say that this subject is seldom, if ever, ap- 
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proached; as it should be^ in its Christian 
aspect. 

All the world hears of the wealth of Great 
Britain. It is visible on every side to those 
who traverse the country. But all this wealth 
yields no income without labour : the indus- 
try of the people earns the enormous sum of 
two hundred and fifty millions of dollars, paid 
in annual revenue to the government, and 
five times the amount, which goes to swell the 
pockets of the rich. The income of the church 
is large, because it is drawn from the work 
of a large number of labourers. The large 
landholders are rich, because they receive the 
avails of the industry of a multitude of la- 
bourers. The manufacturers drive a large 
business, and make large profits at times, be- 
cause they command the bones and sinews of 
as many labourers as they please to employ. 
It is labour which makes wealth available : 
without it, neither land, nor houses, nor ma- 
chinery, nor mines, nor gold and silver, nor 
jrfjocks of any description, could yield any per- 
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^i^oent income. The labour of Great Britam 
is absorbed by a comparatively few. Their 
Uicome is large, and the streams o£ we^^th and 
liberal expenditure being large, the riches of 
the country are raied accordingly. But the 
nation is none the richer far this unequal dis^ 
tribution of income. England no logger aj>- 
pears so rich,.if you divide her wealth by h^r 
population: other countries will excel her in 
wealth by that rule. The industry of the 
people is deeply mortgaged, to produce this 
result. Masses of labourers are kept in 
hopeless poverty and dependence; they are 
allowed the scantiest subsistence which wiU 
support life, that high taxes and high renfef 
may be paid, and that goods may be manu- 
factured at prices so low as to secure them ^ 
market throughout the world. So long as 
this system is maintained, there can infj/sed be 
no amelioration of the bondage c^ the piQor, 
whose labour must go to make up tibi? l^u^e 
annua,! product ; and it is because no »wggeft» 
tion of any chajQge in this system is tp)ec%t^d| 
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that the lot of the poor seems so hopeless in 
the eyes of Englishmen. 

Such a policy, whether constructed upon the 
wisdom of this world or not, cannot be regarded 
in the light of Christian truth, without utter 
detestation. It is a duty from which Chris- 
tians cannot escape, to search for the best mode 
of raising their brethren from this political de- 
gradation. The amelioration sought implies 
neither revolution, bloodshed, nor robbery : it 
demands adequate remuneration for labour : 
it implies that the bones and sinews of the 
people must not be sacrificed to that infatu- 
ation for foreign commerce which subjects 
them to the competition of the whole world. 
Great Britain presses her goods up&n the mar- 
kets of the world, and keeps prices everywhere 
at a rate ruinous to industry : she keeps the 
price of labour at home at such a point as 
leaves the labourer no choice but death or the 
offered wages : she keeps hosts of unemployed 
and starving labourers always pressing on the 
labour market, or working at a point between 
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life and death, to sustain that commercial 
system which is absorbing the vitals of the 
country. Let Great Britain add five pounds 
each to the annual wages of ten millions of her 
poor operatives, and it will add fifty millions 
sterling to her trade, because the whole sum 
will be expended at home, in a way far more 
beneficial to that country than any operation 
of foreign trade. 

( If English Protestants have in three cen- 
turies weeded out the errors and supersti- 
tions of Romanism ; if they have searched the 
Scriptures and sifted from them the whole 
truth, and formed a system of Christian theo- 
logy by which they can abide, it is time they 
should bear the fruits of Christian profession 
so enlightened. / It is time they should ex- 
emplify the doctrines of their Master, and hold 
up that exemplification in the display of Eng- 
land's greatness before the world. This is 
what is needed to send Christianity with rapid 
pace round the world. Let those deeds of 
charity which are the legitimate fruit of a 

15 
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truly Christian spirit^ be exlxibked in Englaad 
accMxiing to the urgency of that poverty 
which calls for them, and according to the 
be^.uty of that example which was set by Him 
who went about continually ministering to 
the wants of the poor, and the missionary 
need only take the Bible in his hands and 
point to this happy fulfilment of its p^eceptSj^ 
to insure among every people a ready obe- 
dience to its injunctions. How can English 
Christians preach Christ successfully through- 
out the world, whilst myriads of her own 
people are left to pine in ignorance, in want 
and utter destitution ? Can these be followers 
of Christ, that permit this? — ^must be asked, 
not only by the heathen abroad, but by the 
skeptic or worldling at home. | Every indi- 
vidual Christian of Great Britain is bound to 
djo aU that he caUy by his hand, his mind, his 
voice and estate, to relieve and enlighten the 
poor, presently and j)ermanently ; so, in like 
manner, is the whole community of British 
Christians bound to exert their united ener- 
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^es and means for the same end. Nothing 
less can acquit their obligations or fulfil 
their duties/ 

The Christians of Great Britain, if actu- 
ated by this spirit, could with ease guide 
the counsels of the nation: they would 
find many, very many, who now decline a 
profession of Christianity, prompt to engage 
with them in "this great work, and ready to 
say, This, indeed, convinces us of the reality 
OJid truth of your religion. The solution 
of that problem which involves the social 
and religious elevation of the poor can never 
be reached by mere human wisdom; but 
British Christians, individually and in mass, 
are not the less bound to apply themselves 
to^ the task because it seems gigantic and 
above their knowledge ; / the eflfort is as ne- 
cessary for their spiritual welfare as it is 
for the elevation of the poor. Every ques- 
tion of human well-being is solved directly 
or indirectly in the instructions left us by 
Christ. Every man is his steward; and 
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if he has wealth, the principle upon which he 
is to hold it is plainly indicated. The rich 
man is not bound to divide his estate with 
his neighbour who may be in want, for the 
poor man may be utterly incapable of manag- 
ing property. He is bound to relieve him, 
to the extent that love may dictate, necesfidty 
require, and prudence prescribe. The Chris- 
tian who cannot hold riches upon this tenure, 
is in great danger if he hold them at all. It 
will be easier for a camel to pass through the 
eye of a needle than for him to enter the 
kingdom of God. ) 



THE RESPONSIBILITIES OP CHRISTIANS IN THE 
UNITED STATES IN REGARD TO THE SUFFERING 
CLASSES. 

We have thus instanced the case of British 
Christians, and insisted upon their adopting 
the Christian solution of the great problem 
of pauperism. Their social difficulties are 
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eomplicated by connection with the govern* 
ment, and hardened in texture by antiquity ; 
but the duty is not less presi^g and imperab^ 
tive. Lazarus is still lying at their gate : the 
wounded man in their streets is still ble^ 
ing — and the priest and Levite pass by on 
the other side, whilst the good Samaritan 
delays his coming. All this, however strik- 
ing, removes no responsibility from the Chris- 
tians of this country. Have we not among us 
those who are hungry, and require to be fed ; 
those that are naked, and require to be clothed ; 
those that are fainting with thirst, that re^ 
quire a cup of cold water ; those that are 
sick and in prison that require to be visited? 
Alas! how many poor are already among 
us, and how fearfully the numbers are increas- 
^ ing ! (And what has been done for them by 
American Christians, upon whom their Master 
has heaped such bounteous favours ? They 
have, as in England since the Reformation, 
been turned over to the public authorities.-' 
Gllaristians, as such, have thus repudiated th%» 
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highest obligations. They have not taken in 
Lazarus, to clothe and feed him : they have 
not taken up the wounded man : they have 
sent all to the poor-house ; or rather, they 
have virtually assented to the doctrine that 
that is the proper place for themA 

In some parts of the country,our poor-houses 
are fast growing populous, and we are, in this 
career, treading upon the heels of England. 
What have Christians done here to arrest this 
evil of pauperism ? Their influence must be 
felt and exhibited in the action of our institu- 
ti(»is, according to numbers, energy, and de- 
votion to any good cause. If Christianity is 
not exemplified in the lives of its professors in 
this country, where lies the responsibility? 
If their united influence is not seen in the 
action of our various governments, what is the 
cause? 

In point of fact, we find Christians for- 
getting their vocation in the exercise of their 
duty as citizens, and ranging themselves in 
the rank and file of political gamblers and 
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demagogues. \ There are Christians enough^ 
and light, and wisdom enough, if properly 
and zealously applied, to place every truly 
good cause in the ascendant, and to make our 
land as remarkable for its exemplification of 
Christian precepts as it has-been for the fa- 
vour of Providence. If the Christians of this 
country had only been as faithful to their re- 
ligious obligations as they have been faithful 
to party discipline, they would now wield a 
moral and religious power which nothing 
within or without could long withstand. 

/Here is a field in which Christians, for more 
than half a century, have had full liberty and 
free scope to carry out their Master's injunc- 
tions. What have they done ? What kind 
of Christianity is exhibited in this country, 
where the conscience is free; where religion 
is not complicated with the government; 
where abuses are not consecrated by antiquity ; 
where superstitions are not fastened upon us 
by t^e habits and associations of i^s ; where 
the priesthood is without power, and where 
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the light of the Scriptures shines as freelj as 
ihe light of the sun ? To what extent do we 
behold the influence of Christians in our legis- 
lation, or in the working of our national or 
V state governments ? Do we find that influence 
in the fierce competition of trades, in the pro- 
gress of which thousands upon thousands) an- 
nually fall into distress and poverty, while the 
eager votaries of wealth sweep past, unheed- 
ing the victims upon whom they trample ?] 

But this is the mass which owns not Christ. 
Look, then, at those who profess to be his fd- 
lowers, and bear his name. Scores of churches 
surround us, mutually repelling and attack- 
ing each other, and affording a scene of strife, 
jealousy, animosity, and evil-speaking, with 
scarce a parallel for virulence in the proceed^ 
ings of those who profess no fellowship with 
Christ. / Each of these various sects claim, in 
terms the most unqualified, that they oii^y 
are right : no claim of infallibility is strcMiger 
than that they arrogate. Some differ as wide 
as terms can separate them : others agree so 
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nearly, that there is scarcely the shade of a 
phrase between them ; yet the bitterness of divi- 
sion only increases with the less it has to fasten 
upon. But while this sectarianism is thus a 
spectacle to the world, it is eclipsed by the in- 
ternal feuds to which these sects are themselves 
exposedAMany of them have been convulsed to 
their centres, or blown asunder by explosions 
of strife and evil passions which were a dis- 
grace to civilization, let alone Christianity. 
Volumes might be filled with accounts of these 
fatal exhibitions ; but, alas, they are too fresh 
in the memory of all, to need any reference 
even in the way of warning. 

Apart from these flagrant departures from 
the spirit of Christianity, what does the current 
history of the various churches, in greater or 
less degree, disclose?! Intense and often unscru- 
pulous rivalry, incessant and unkind competi- 
tion, a self-glorifying and haughty demeanour. 
Whatever a few individuals may do to correct 
or overcome the evil, churches seldom treat 
each other in a spirit of love or forbearance. 
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If, without, they are ever in a hostile attitude ; 
within, they are far fix)m being at peace with 
each other, or with the Master ihey profeiss 
to serve. If united, they are but too ofb^if 
finozen together : if at v^ance, it haa all the 
acrimony of a fionily quarrel. They build 
sumptuous temples for the worship of God, 
and. sell the seats to the highest bidder : they 
neither atteiKl nor allow others to attend. 
The poor are Tirtually excluded from houses 
professedly devoted to the service of their 
best Friend rthey are not invited to come to 
the services of these temples : much less are 
they compelled to come in : the streets and 
highways are never searched to find guests 
for the empty seat-s in these costly dwellings 
of sectarian worship.* The gospel is not 
preached to the poor, neither in them nor 
out of them. Christ is preached, but not 
obeyed ; his various offices are magnified and 
proclaimed, but his precepts are neitJier ade- 

* The few honourable exceptions to these statements do not save 
the neeessitj of makmg these and similar remarks. 
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quiU^ly explained nor exemplified. The 
preaehing is done in the churches to the rich, 
or to the anpty seats which belong to themJ 
The word of life is scattered abroad over the 
world with a liberal hand, but it goes unac- 
companied by any practical ratification of its 
benign precepts, proving that it is confided 
in and obeyed by those who send it. The 
gospel is sent to the heathen of far distant . 
lands, but the heathen at home are neglected. 
The world is the field committed to Chris- 
tians for cultivation, and they employ them- 
selves in dividing and subdividing the ground, 
in building high walls, in planting hedges 
of thorns, in digging deep ditches, and in 
endless disputes about boundaries and lines 
of demarcation, whilst the plants, the poor 
plants, suffer for want of proper culture, 
witiier and die. The labourers in these arti- 
ficial lines of circumvallation ^ not per- 
mitted to look over these walls, but are re- 
quired to contract the range of vision and 
thought to the lines prescribed, ifhe cultif 
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vators of this great field, thus fearfully par- 
titioned, employ themselves in studying and 
discussing the philosophy of their work, down 
to the minutest matter, and to the nicest pos- 
sible distinctions; and while thus engaged, 
plants perish by thousands at their feet, lack- 
ing that attention which the simplest Chris- 
tian could afford. Thus that labour of Chris- 
tians is expended in discussing, refining, and 
distinguishing, which should be laid out in 
exemplifying what they know. Immense 
efforts are made to induce and compel people 
to believe the same things, and to think in 
the same channels, which should be applied 
to the practical illustration of what we believe 
and know in common. It is in vain that we 
master chemistry, meteorology, and the whole 
science of agriculture, if we do not likewise 
perform the humble offices of ploughing, 
manuring, planting and watering. ( It is 
equally in vain to pile up volumes of theo- 
logy mountains high, if we are not thereby 
stimulated to engage in those Christian 
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labours of love which it should be a main 
object of those works of theology, if they are 
of any value, to recommend and encourage. ' 
The truth is, that theology has been ex- 
alted immeasurably above practical Chris- 
tianity ; although no theology caai be wholly' 
clear or convincing which is not accompanied 
by a practical illustraticm. Precept may go 
before example, but it must go unheeded 
unless the example quickly follows. The 
great work of Christianity being to love God 
and man, Christianity can only be success- 
fully propagated by those whose lives illus- 
trate these duties. The only solvent for the 
jMide, asperity, hatred, jealousy, envy, and 
other evil passions of men, is charity. (I'he 
only medium in which the truths of revela- 
tion can be clearly seen and appreciated in 
all their varied ramifications, is charity ; it is 
the true test of all theology. The only at- 
mosphere in which the rays of truth can 
reach the hearts of all the dwellers on earth 
with their full power, and in which the work 

16 
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of bringing the whole race of men under the 
dominion of Christ shall be successftd, is 
charity. A 

If this be so, a greater reformation is yet 
to be accomplished than that of the sixteenth 
century. How true that no flesh can glory 
in its own doings before God ! Let modem 
Pharisees of every church, who imagine they 
have attained unto the full measure of holi- 
ness, pause to inquire whether they are not 
merely full of spiritual pride and uncharita- 
bleness : for sanctity cannot dwell but with 
brotherly love\ 

Let a new reformation commence, which 
shall exhibit in its consummation the " Far 
therhood of God and the brotherhood of man." 
Let it commence here, where there is no need 
for such a protector as Frederic of Saxony, 
nor any such champion as the detestable 
Henry VIH. It demands the disruption of 
no ties but those which bind us to evil. It 
implies no revolution but that gradual one 
which must take place as men change from 
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worse to better.! Let every man examine him- 
self, and see what talents are committed to 
him for his master's service, and prepare him^ 
self by a proper fulfilment of his stewardship 
to render his final account. There is no plea- 
sure in this world so exalted and so pure as 
this, in which our great duty consists in 
honouring God and helping man. If all who 
profess to be followers of Christ were to carry 
out in their lives all his precepts in this re- 
spect, the spectacle would fill the world with 
g.we and admiration. Wickedness and cruelty 
and oppression would shrink from that obser- 
vation which now they do not fear. 

But the world now looks on and beholds, in 
Catholic countries, that great machine called 
the church, contrived by crafty and ambitious 
men to enrich themselves, to enslave and rule 
the masses under cover of ignorance and suf 
^ • perstition : ii where Protestantism prevails, ek 
free intellect, but a hard and unrelenting 
selfishness, a devotion to mammon never be- 
fore equalled, a grinding competition in all the 
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pursuits of life, a race for wealth and power, 
in which the multitudes are distanced by a few, 
who become masters, and wield their power 
with unpitying severity; a scene of strife, of 
endless divisions, of hot discussions about tri- 
fles, of sectarian rivalry, in which every ele- 
ment of evil mingles, often without even a spice 
of human kindness, much less religious charity.) 
Will the world adopt Christianity while this 
picture is before it? No: the world has 
already risen in judgment upon Christianity 
as exemplified by those who are called Chris- 
tians. /What are the characteristics of Chris- 
tendom in the eye of the world ? Civilization^ 
discord, war, priestcraft, sectarianism, greedi- 
ness of gain, vigour of mind, heartless compe- 
tition, domination of capital, pauperism, crime. 
The world sees much to admire in Christen- 
dom, but fearful evidence that neither the 
laws of brotherly kindness nor Christian cha- 
rity control its institutions, social,' political, or 
religious. Let not the Romanist flatter him- 
self that the church can ultimately vindicate 
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Christianity, and set all right. His church 
has had her day of uncontrolled sway, and 
exhibited what men will invariably da wh«a 
made the depositary of such powers: she 
abused her position shamefully, and sank 
Christianity into a long night of ignorance and 
superstition : his church is condemned already, 
and is clinging with unwise and depraved per- 
tinacity to that power which the world will 
ere long tear fix)m hands polluted with every 
crime. A few ill-balanced minds, darkened by 
drinking at the literary fountains of the mid- 
dle ages, may betake themselves to the deep 
shadows of Romanism, and thus turn their 
eyes from the cheering light which the pro- 
gress of humanity is shedding round them. 
Theirs is a mental vision which camiot en- 
dure human progress, nor undergo that change 
of light which must be encountered in the 
struggle for human brotherhood. They can 
perceive no beauty in the religion of Christ ; 
they cannot be reconciled to any religion but 
that which involves all power in the handa 
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of priests, and all submissicm on the part of 
the people. They may believe in Christ ; they 
trust only in the church. 

Let not the Protestant wrap himself in 
sjmtual pride, and imagine that because he 
has escaped the errors of Romanism, he is safe 
firom the judgment of the world. Let him not 
scorn that judgment because it often con- 
demns what is right; but let him dread it, be- 
cause it judges him for denying his Master 
and disgracing his cause. Let Protestants 
dread that rejection of Christianity which 
springs from their evil example. Let them 
fear their responsibility for retarding the cause 
they profess to befriend. Let them forbear 
proclaiming that Christianity is what their 
example makes it ; the world may either re- 
fuse to accept such a religion, or condemn the 

\ pretensions erf its professors. 

-- / Protestants are now zealously and success- 
fully scattering the Scriptures in all languages 
to the ends of ihe earth, and all men are in- 
vited to read and judge for themselves. They 
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Trill do SO ; they are doing so, and are dis* 
posed to interpret for themselves. They will 
not adopt all the sectarian dogmas ; they will 
even question the piety of many of the strait- 
est of the sects. They will decide that either 
these sects can find no warrant for many of 
their doings and doctrines in the New Tes- 
tament, or that it can be no revelation from 
Grod. The independent readers of the evan- 
gelists will bow neither to Romish tradition 
nor to Protestant interpretation. They can 
read Christ for themselves, and the more they 
read, the more they will wonder how many 
who call themselves Christians can for a mo- 
ment pretend to be followers of the meek and 
lowly Jesus, whose whole ministry was among 
the poor and the erring, and whose strongest 
rebuke^ were reserved for the proud, the rich, 
and the sanctimonious) 

Christ went from village to village, healing 
the sick and personally solacing the cares of the 
poor : Protestants fulfil their charities, not per- 
WHially, but by delegation, or by machinwy ; 
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they visit the sick, feed the hungrj'-, and clothe 
the naked by joint-stock associations, or by the 
, hands of public functionaries. ' The Roman- 
ists trust in the church ; the Protestants trust 
in theology. The former thinks to save him- 
self by confessions, masses, and priestly abso- 
lution; the other by preaching, by prayer- 
meetings, and lectures. The one holds to the 
accumulated errors of ages, and shuts out 
Christ for the sake of the church ; the other — 
all right in theology— clings to a skeleton in 
triumph, rejecting flesh and blood and spirit. 
Both Romanist and Protestant hold up Christ 
as a Saviour, and proclaim his personal suflFer- 
ings, his cross, his crucifixion, his atonement^ 
his ascension, but they omit his life of toil 
among the poor, and, above all, theyvneither 
preach nor practise what he taught] The 
person of Christ has long disappeared fromi 
the earth, his earthly suflFerings are long since 
over, his personal mission has long since 
ended, his atonement has long since been' ac- 
complished, but his precepts are handed down 
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to US unimpaired in sublimity, beauty, and 
strength of obligation by the lapse of ages. 
These constitute overpowering evidence that 
He who delivered ihem "spake as never man 
spake," and that his mission must have been 
divine, which breathed so much love, so much 
compassion, so much that is beyond and 
above what any human teacher ever ima- 
gined or expressed. All this, we have now ; 
and this is what is not fairly incorporated 
into the religious systems of either Protest- 
ant or Catholic. The former substitutes his 
peculiar hobby of theology; his catechism, 
prayer-book, creed, confession, articles, or other 
frames of doctrine are carefully and assidu- 
ously taught to old and young, while the 
teachings of Christ are comparatively neg- 
lected. The Romanist rejects the New Tes- 
tament itselfj as of no more authority than a 
papal bull, and Christ as being no wiser than 
the pope, both being infallible. But the 
world is now reading this rejected book, and 
the readers will compare Christians with 
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Christianity. This ordeal has begun : the motto 
of an advancing army of reformers is the 
" Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man."* 
What arms can Christians oppose to such in- 
vaders? That policy may no longer suffice 
which has hitherto prevailed, of declaiming 
against the love of the world, and yet falling 
with savage severity upon him who oflfers to 
disturb a single brick in the grand structure 
of that society which constitutes this present 
world. There are no greater friends of poli- 
tical liberty than Protestants, but it is that 
liberty which lets every man take care of him- 
self and ruin seize the hindmost ; it is that 
liberty which stimulates, all to run, but per- 
mits the heat of competition to rise so high 
that none can stoop to pick up the multi- 
tudes who fall exhausted by the way. 
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GRADUAL DECLENSION OP CHRISTIANITY, UNTIL 
IT LOSES THE IMAGE OP ITS ORIGIN. 

Humiliating will be the effort of him who, 
with a clear perception of the sublime and 
simple instructions of Christ, betakes himself 
to the task of searching the history of the 
last eighteen centuries for any extended or 
national exemplification of these pure les- 
sons. He may experience all the admira- 
tion which the struggle of Christianity with 
heathenism, during a few centuries of its in- 
fancy, is calculated' to excite: he may be 
struck with the vigour it infuses, the confi- 
dence it inspires, the unfailing courage and 
fortitude it sustains ; but he must suffer the 
deep mortification of beholding that which 
could triumph over a world of enemies suc- 
cumbing to the treachery of professed friends. 
Christianity was no sooner established than 
its perversion commenced: crafty, covetous, 
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and ambitious men made it the instrument 
of working out their designs, of absorbing 
wealth, and wielding the power of nations. 
Whatever of the truth was recognised by the 
papal church, and whatever of piety may have 
been displayed from age to age by individuals 
in her communion, because they could not be 
out of it, the church of Rome is a fabric as 
purely human and as entirely opposed to the 
true spirit of Christ's teachings as any system 
of idolatry or false religion the world has 
ever known. The papacy has only honoured 
and used the truth as a means to sustain her 
usurped power; and cannot therefore be de- 
fended on the ground of having merely disre- 
garded the truth. Considered {us a human in- 
vention, its great mistake was in the vastness 
of the power committed to its priests; the 
extent of this and its nature insured its abuse. 
It was a power which could not be safely in- 
trusted to human hands. The monstrous cor- 
ruptions and the enormous wickedness dis- 
played in the histcny of the papacrjr are sudi 
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as flowed from its constitution. Any other 
men clothed with such powers would have 
been as guilty. In all sects of Christians, 
before and since th^ Eeformation, human 
nature displays its weaknesses and its de- 
pravity according to the power and oppor- 
tunity afibrded to weak or wicked men, who 
are found in every community and con- 
gregation. What warrant has Christ left 
for any complicated ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, for high oflSces, for priestly power, for a 
splendid ritual or pompous ceremonies ! He 
selected his assistants from the lowest orders 
of the people : he gave them no power but to 
.declare the truth and to heal the sick: he 
built no temples, and had not where to lay 
hifi own head. His church, as he left it, was 
the simplest possible form of organization. 
In fact, in all its chief characteristics, it was 
the opposite of the papacy. He used no ritual, 
and left none for his followers. He enjoined 
no ceremonies but those connected with 
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the simple and common acts of eating and 
washing. 

It is plain that the institutions of this 
world, political, social, commercial, and in- 
dustrial, we had almost said religious, par- 
take little of the spirit of Christ ; and yet his 
ministers and disciples are its most noted and 
uncompromising defenders. Is it because 
these ministers and disciples are so well 
treated by the world, that they are in such 
strict league with it, and are so prompt to 
take its part? All over Christendom, masses 
of men, long oppressed, are rising clamorous 
for relief, and a better condition. Light from 
Christianity has broken upon the night of 
their ignorance and helplessness, and they 
know that they are entitled to something 
better in the world's portion than has been 
allotted them. But the whole truth has 
not been told them, and their notions of 
remedy ate wild and impracticable. This 
great movement should be met by Chris- 
tians with rejoicing that light is at length 
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penetrating such a dark mass of ignorance ; 
and they should hasten to hold up to them the 
precepts of Christ, as meeting their entire case, 
and providing a complete remedy for all their 
grievances. But how is it that the outcries 
of these masses who have been hitherto 
strangers to the voice of Christian kindness, 
are now met by both Romanist and Protest- 
ant with a stern frown of rebuke and rejec- 
tion ? Christ is not preached to these poor, 
suflFering millions, as all-suflScient for them ; 
much less do they anywhere behold any 
Christian movement in their behalf, which 
might at cmce explain to them their errors 
and show them their remedy. They are not 
sought for in the lanes and highways, and 
invited, nay, compelled, to come into the feast 
of life; but they are rudely driven from the, 
door as they present themselves, and are told 
that there is no room, no remedy, no allevia- 
tion ; that the laws of property and the ar- 
rangements of society utterly forbid any ame- 
lioration of their sad condition. Thus it is 
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that religion purchases her peace with this 
present worlds by sustaining its institutions ; 
thus it is that Christ is denied, to purchase a 
liberal provision for his ministers ; thus it is 
that, whilst these ministers assimie the office 
of denouncing this world, its maxims, its fol- 
lies, its oppressions, its greediness of gain; 
they deny that privilege to those who are 
enduring the bitterest lot that can befall hu- 
manity. Christ did not so: He went first 
to the poor, and administered succour and 
comfort to them ; and that such is the chief 
duty of his disciples now is as clear as the 
words of inspiration can make it. If Christ 
were to appear again on a mission to earth, 
he would go again to the multitudes; he 
would be seen again in the abodes of the poor; 
he would again claim no resting-place for his 
head; he would again repeat his words of 
solace to the lowly, and his works of mercy 
to the suflFering. He would find little time 
for Protestant observances, and little occasion 
for their temples. His ministry would con- 
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form to his precepts; and many wh'o repeat 
^ Lord, Lord!' and claim to be his special and 
favourite disciples, would find themselves ob- 
jects of his sternest indignation and most 
withering rebukes. The race of Pharisees 
and priests and false teachers is not extinct; 
they would again treat their Master with 
contempt and scorn, or utter neglect, if his 
associations were among the poor and lowly. 
What, then, is to be done? No violent 
revolution is required. No despot is to be 
hunted from his place ; no blood is to be shed; 
no legislation is indispensable; no new sect 
in religion or philosophy need be formed, nor, 
in the first instance, need any ope desert the 
position in which Providence has placed him. 
What is required is, that every one who is, 
or who believes himself to be, a true disciple 
of Christ, should at once resolve so far as in 
his power, and so far as he might be favoured 
with divine aid, to live in this world according 
to the teachings of his Master. As soon as 
the great law of doing to others as we woul4 
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others should do to us begins to be exem- 
plified^ the reign of wrong, and injury, and 
extreme suffering will ccmie rapidly to an 
end. Instead of one Howard, one Mrs. Fry, 
and one IkGss Dix in a century, we should 
have thousands upon thousands, in every de- 
partment of charity. When we look at what 
these three individuals have accomplished, 
what might we not expect from miUionis 
labouring with united strength and intellect 
in the great work of human wel£u*e ? 

As soon as the law of charity is fueled 
on an exteiisdve scale, in all its Christian 
beauty and loveliness, the world Will ptiuse 
to admire and believe and imitate. The 
apostles as well as their great Master mingled 
their preaching with incessant care of the 
poor and the suflfering; it should be so now. 
Christians may not fold their armis, and be 
inactive, because there is an alirahduse, k 
pooAouse, or a benevolent society. Therb 
should be no suffering within the reach of 
any Christian that he can relieve or alleviiftte, 
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without making the attempt. It is not 
Christianity to attend weekly in the stately 
church and well-cushioned pew, to hear expo- 
fidtions of difficult passages of Scripture, while 
there is an utter failure to perform dutfes 
which are so plainly enjoined that the dull- 
est intellect can comprehend. Nor does the 
most punctual attendance upon the Sunday- 
school, or upon lectures or weekly meetings 
for prayer, make up for neglect of the higher 
duties of charity. If the preacher and people 
in our rich and well-ordered congregations 
were, in the midst of the gravest seiirion, sud- 
denly visited from on high with a deep and 
adequate conception of their transgres^r^ 
of the law of charity, and of the duties whidi 
they owe to those who are outside of thl3 
church ; if they were made to realize tiie grecrt 
coiitrast between their condition and that of 
Ibose trho were abroad and around thiem^ 
ifeeir seiats t^rould in a moment biBcomfe insup- 
portable, and they would rush in a mass, 
preacher and people, from their spliaidid 
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edifice, to the courts and alleys and cellars, 
to the abodes dT destitution, ignorance, crime, 
imd suffering. They would Xjarry succour for 
present wants; and all would become teachers 
of the way of life. In vain do we preach, 
and in vain do we teach, unless we carry obe- 
dience to what we do understand, into our 
lives; our progress in knowledge of divine 
things must be limited by our actual progress 
in the practical duties of Christianity. 

No people can ever fully comprehend Chris- 
tianity but those who comply with its requi- 
sitions ; and of course the world can never ap- 
preciate it until its laws of love are shown by 
example. This distinguishing feature of Chris- 
tianity is that which Christians have most 
slighted. More attention has been given in 
our churches and Sunday-schools to Jewish 
manners, customs, ceremonies — to the orna- 
ments of the tabernacle and temple — ^to breast- 
plates and phylacteries, than to the obliga- 
tions of brotherly kindness. There are foun- 
tains of tenderness in every human bosom; 
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they ar^ not taught to gush forth and flow Ini 
streams which no harshness of this world 6an 
ever check ; there are chords of love in every 
breast; these are not taught to respond ta 
every appeal for sympathy and succour. 

The purest joys of earth, the exercise of the 
kindly affections, are nearly allied to the high- 
est Christian duties of love to God and man. 
Eare indeed is it to find a soul so dead as to 
be insensible to kindness; and still more rare 
is it to find one in the exercise of kindness, 
who does not find the benefit of his good defeds. 
more than doubled in the happiness they re- 
flect upon himself. Rare is it to find a heart 
to insensible as to be unmoved at even the 
recital of noble deeds of charity, goodness, and 
neighbourly kindness. In this great channel 
of charity the Deity has chosen, in his infinite 
mercy, to fix the sphere of our chief duties 
and our highest enjoyments. Here is scope 
for the employment of all our talents, and for 
the exercise of 'all good affections. Where all 
these come into full use, under the law of 
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Christian charity, many things now deemed 
of vital importance will sink into comparative 
insignificance, or utterly disappear under the 
bright light of a purer Christianity. 



THE CLERGY OF ALL CHURCHES— THEIR MISTAKES, 
DIFFICULTIES, AND DUTIES IN REFERENCE TO THIS 
SUBJECT. 

We cannot dismiss this topic without in- 
voking to it the earnest af;tention of the clergy 
of all denominations, as well those who claim 
to be the successors of the apostles, as those 
who merely profess to be ministers of Christ. 
We are not of those who entertain any preju- 
dices against them as a class. Like other 
classes, their history shows they have em- 
braced in their ranks some of the best and 
gome of the worst of men. It is plain they 
have their peculiarities as a class, and these 
are mainly what circumstances have created 
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and continued. The frailties of human na- 
ture have been as apparent among them as 
others : they have shown themselves as sus- 
ceptible to temptation. The developments of 
their weaknesses have been more striking and 
more painful from the sacredness of their call- 
ing. The time has arrived when their in- 
fluence for evil has sensibly diminished, and 
when, we may trust, their labours for good 
must be more successful. The great error of 
the ministers of Christ in the early ages of 
Christianity, as already remarked, was in sup- 
posing that the more power and influence 
they had, the more useful they could be. This 
was a feeling very natural to human weak- 
ness, and the continuance and increase of it 
built up the papacy, the spirit of which is, to 
claim and exercise power, spiritual and tem- 
poral. No doubt thousands upon thousands 
of these early clergy honestly believed they 
could better promote their Master's cause if 
they were armed with a continual increase 
of power. They imagined in like manner that 
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if they could maintaiii a watch over the iimer 
man, while they had power to control hia out- 
ward movements, they could efficiently serve 
their Master, and ptomote the interests of his 
kingdom in this world. They were daily e^- 
countering obstacles in the heathen world by 
which they were surrounded, and in the per- 
verseness or stubborn independei^oe ,of nomi- 
nal Christians, which tended to confirm in 
them the conviction of the necessity of this 
priestly power. They were regarding the sub- 
ject fiB men ; they forgot their Master's exam- 
ple, who had all power, both temporal and 
spiritual, and yet worked only by love : who 
did not even avail himself of power, or wealth, 
or high office, or social position. He took the 
lowest place in society, that he might reach 
the multitudes who were more accessible to 
the truth, and nearer to the kingdom of God,* 
because less wedded to this life than the rich 
and great. They were not receiving the good 
things of this world. He went among thein 
to cjarry them glad tidings of the world sto 
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come. They were suflFermg in this world ; he 
appeared among them to carry succour, ccm- 
solation, and hope. This should have been 
to this day the conduct of his ministers; who, 
by adopting the scheme of converting the 
world to God by the power of the church over 
mind and body, have committed an amount 
of wickedness beyond any human estimate. 

We thus notice iliis great mistake, as it pre- 
vails to this day, more or leas, amcmg those 
denominations of Christians, or rather among 
iheir clergy, who regard the church of Christ 
aa a great mysterious, spiritual corporation. 
The temptation of magnifjdng their office over- 
much assails the ministers of Christ continu- 
ally, and they seek to magnify it, not by the 
good they do, but by the power to do good. 
But since the days of Christ, it has ever been 
seen that power, temporal or spiritual, was a 
dangerous possession to priests or ministers. 
These have always been corrupt in proportion 
to the power ihey wielded. All the power 
ihey can employ successfully, is that of truth 
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and love. It is a mistake to suppose that this 
grasping after control has come to an end, or 
that it is confined to those who claim to have the 
only true priesthood. Many of the reformed 
churches are its victims. Those in the north 
of Europe have thus had all spiritual life ex- 
tinguished : others have suffered more in this 
way than we can pause to tell. But this no- 
tion of the church, with power to do good, 
haunts the minds of many ministers all around 
us in a way that has produced, and still pro- 
duces much mischief. Instead of bending aU 
their energies to commend the truth to their 
hearers, and to back it by that kindness and 
love which is the seal of its genuineness, they 
struggle to build up the church, that is, their 
particular denomination ; to bring their peo- 
ple to a strict adhesion to their peculiar tenets, 
to strict attendance upon their public wor- 
ship, and to a general outward compliance 
with all its requirements. In this way, a hedge 
is carried round the people which is intended 
to secure submission to the discipline of the 
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church, aid due attendance upon its pre- 
scribed routine. All this is very well within 
proper bounds; but when the labours of the 
clergy are. chiefly devoted to congregational 
management, the cause of Christ will suflfer in 
proportion as the minister is successful. He 
may wield a dominion over his people as 
strong as papal bondage, by establishing a 
public opinion which few have courage to re* 
sist. He may secure an apparent unanimity 
in matters of religion, which only proves the 
tyranny which has been established. All such 
attempts to promote the caiuse of Christ and 
to extend his kingdom by church discipline, 
by uniformity of opinion, by destroying free- 
dom of eixpression, proceed upon false princi- 
ples. The truth should be preached, but can- 
dour should not be extinguished. Our pro- 
fession of being Christ's disciples should bear 
all the fruits of religion ; but we should not 
be constrained by artificial appliances to any 
apparent obedience to Christ's commands. 
The truth should make us free: free in 
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thought, in speech, and in action. How much 
the mind is enslaved under papal rule is gene^ 
rally appreciated out of that church; but how 
much bondage of opinion is endured under Pro- 
testant rule, is not so generally admitted ot 
considered. Others may point it out and dis- 
play its special evils : we refer to it to show 
how much time, attention, and mental e&ott 
of ministers is employed in keeping up this 
system, which should be employed upon the 
more appropriate duties of the servants of 
Christ. If half the time, labour, and mental 
effort which have been expended in forging de* 
nominational fetters, in fastening them on, and 
in keeping them in their place, had been spent 
by ministers in simply and honestly imitating 
the ministry of Christ, how great an advance 
would Christianity have made beyond what 
is now seen ! 

This inclination to grasp power as a spirit- 
ual weapon, so congenial to human nature, has 
been powerfully seconded in every age of 
Chribfttian history, as at this day, by a ten- 
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dency scarcely less strong on the part of the 
people to flatter and pet their spiritual guides. 
Multitudes act as if they must be safe for the 
next world if they can secure the special 
favour or smiles of their pastors in this world. 
This has always been so obvious that even 
the most humble and modest among the 
clergy could not but se6 evidences of this 
servility; and none but the most firm and 
conscientious could help availing themselves 
of it. By degrees, the temporal advantage 
of being priest or minister reached such a 
point, that it became an object of attraction 
for many, very many who would never other- 
wise have been followers of Him who claimed 
neither house nor home. The charge of a 
pastor has grown to be an affair of business, 
and no longer a mere mission of truth and 
mercy to and among the poor. Salaries are 
given, not to have the gospel preached to the 
poor, not for a ministry like that of Christy 
but for hard study and much reading — ^for 
the delivery on Sundays of elaborate treatises 
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on Scripture criticism, doctrinal points, or 
practical duties. These discourses are not 
addressed to the poor, and are not suited to 
their comprehension; they are addressed to 
the owners of the church in which they are 
read, or to the empty seats belonging to these 
proprietors. The poor enter these edifices in 
very small numbers. Not half the poor in 
any Protestant country ever find a seat in 
the places of public worship. Not half their 
aumbers ever hear the gospel, even by acci- 
dent, once in a year : a very small number 
ever make the acquaintance of a minister of 
Christ. They are bom strangers to the truth, 
and so remain during all their lives. They 
live, perhaps, within sight of many churches 
devoted to the service of God. But those 
who swarm in the courts and alleys and 
suburbs of our cities, the outskirts of our vil- 
lages, and many a thronged locality of the 
country, never enter a church, and seldom, 
if ever, hear the accents of mercy and kind- 
ness which breathe in the teachings of our 
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^tedeemer. As we cannot doubt tiiat the 
poor and suflfering of the present day are bm 
much the objects of Divine compassion as 
during the personal ministry of Christ, so we 
cannot doubt what should be the mission of 
his disciples. If the clergy are prevented 
by circumstances beyond their control, by 
habits of the people not easily changed, by 
institutions and artificial duties not of thdr 
own arranging, but which time has fastened 
upon them, the example of Christ (Klines 
none the less brightly and its obligations lose 
none of their force, whether n^lected or foiv 
gotten or found to be of difficult execution. 

The clergy of the church of Kome and all 
denominations of Christians since the Refor- 
mation have failed, as we allege, to present 
Christianity to the world in the sublime and 
simple beauty in which it was clothed by 
its BMthoai^ in his ministrations. The papal 
clergy have overlaid it with the superstitious 
mummeries and traditions of ages of dark- 
ness : through which the faintest traces of the 
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divine and pure original can scarcely be p^- 
ceived. The Protestant clergy have rescued 
the Bible from the darkness of papal libraries 
and have scattered it abroad oyer the whole 
earth. They have exalted it in the highest 
terms of human praise. They have studied, 
* commented, and explained, nay even tortured 
every word, phrase, and expression in the 
original and translations, for every possible 
interpretation : and this they continue to do 
as one of the most meritorious works of Chris-' 
tian life. The result is, that Christianity is 
smothered in theology and criticism: the 
truths of revelation are wire-drawn and spun 
and twisted into the most fantastical shapes 
human fancy or human logic can devise. A 
system of technical divinity has been con- 
structed which rivals in complexity aU the 
machinery of the Eomish church. 

From this system, by a series of strainings, 
condensations, and extractions, they have pro- 
duced the catechisms, guides, and various 
formularies of the different churches. These 
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remmSs of theology are taught more than all 
Scripture, because they are regarded as autho- 
ritative abstoacts of the truth. They con- 
stitute the landmarks of revelation, the ske^ 
letoa o£ religion, the wires by which the 
Ohristian machinery is to be kept in success- 
ful operation. In all this system, man is 
mainly treated of and regarded as a lost 
sinner, as having fallen with his representa- 
tive head, Adam, in his first transgression, 
Christ is mainly regarded as having become 
incarnate, as having endured the wrath of 
God, the scoflfe of the Jews, the agony of the 
garden, the degrading death of the cross, and 
as having thus suffered and shed his blood as 
an expiatcwry sacrifice for the sins oi men, 
thereby atoning for their offences and pur- 
chasing remission of their (fences, — ^as having 
risen from the grave on the third day, and 
ascended to the right hand of the Father, 
there to be the head of the church founded 
by his incarnation, crucifixion, and resurrec- 
tion. 
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But this hard and bony skeletcm of truth 
can never be exalted into Christianitj until 
it is clothed with desires^ affections, kindness^ 
charity, love to God, and love to men.. The 
mission of Christ was not. merely incarnation^ 
death, resurrection, mediation, and redemp- 
' tion. It was also aii humble and lowly mini&r 
t^tion among the. pooi: and suffering: this 
was his daily work.. He went about doing 
good, ministering to the hungry, visiting the 
sick, and restoring the leprous, the blind and 
lame. He preached constantly the doctrines 
of his mission, which, wherever felt and appre- 
hended, will secure a ministry engaged in the 
very same work. Now, whether we look 
upon the whole mass of those who are re- 
garded as Christ's ministers, or at those of 
any particular denomination, we shall be 
equally at a loss to find any class of them 
who are imitating the ministry of their Lord 
and Master. Not only is there no such class 
of ministers, but it is rare to find one who 
walks in the footsteps of Him whom he proj- 
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tesaes to serve; it is rare to find one who even 
comprehends the scope of his teaching who 
spoke as never man spake. The mass of these 
nominal ministers of Christ aim constantly 
to maintain a position of authority and in- 
fluence, which they have usurped, and not 
cmly strive to perpetuate, but to enlarge. 

Vast numbers^ are engaged in teaching 
theology, in making weekly orations, in en- 
forcing ecclesiastical discipline, and the per- 
formance of duties of routine required by 
church regulations, in reducmg their hearers 
to the same level of faith and doctrine, in 
bringing them to the same line of conduct, 
and in performing a thousand church duties, 
which have no warrant in the teachings 
and no precedent in the example of Christ.* 
Let them now be exhorted to review. their 
course of ministration, comparing it honestly 
and intelligently with the instructions and 
the conduct of their Master : let their minis- 
try become constantly more like His. This 
imports a great and vital change, and one 
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which cannot be made at once. It i^ill 
take time fully to comprehend the migfaty 
Bcope of the mission which a thorough obe- 
dience to Christ dictates, and which following 
his example implies. There is room in this 
for all that himian talents, ot energy, or wis- 
dom,, or piety, or goodness can accomplish-^ 
room for the exercise of all the gifts the Deity 
has bestowed. 

Passing over the main characteristics of ^ 
ministry after the example of Christ — ^merely 
remarking that the gospel is to be preached 
to the poor; the suflfering are to be succoured; 
the sick, and those in prison, are to be visited; 
the hungry are to be fed, and water to be fur- 
nished for the thirsty — ^we proceed to designate 
other duties belonging to this service, not 
so obvious, but necessarily resulting from an 
enlarged view of the field of this ministry. 
The field is the world ; and while the labours 
of the minister may be chiefly employed 
among tiie poor among whom his lot is cast, 
he is not to fiH^get what be owes to all the rm^ 
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of men. Whilst the servant of Christ finds 
himself surrounded by many that require his 
personal consolations, teachings, and aid, he 
cannot but remember that the world is fiiU of 
sorrow and trouble, of want and degradation, 
of oppression and cruelty. Far more than 
half the human race is in a condition of po- 
verty, ignorance, and abject wretchedness. 
While the minister puts forth his hand for the 
relief of those that are near him, his heart and 
mind should embrace all that his voice and 
hand cannot reach. Christianity oflfers ame- 
lioration to all cases of social evil — ^mitigation 
to every human ill. No wisdom of man is 
adequate to the rescue of humanity from the 
social and physical evils which oppress it. 
The wisdom of God has long since laid down 
the rule which meets every possible exi- 
gency : — ^' Love thy neighbour as thyself." 
" From this rule let all the practical duties 
of life be developed. Christ himself furnished 
many special deductions from this law ; but, 
as we have said, both his illustrations and 

19 
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the law itself are almoBt unnoticed in Pio* 
te£ftant literature : there has not been an apr 
p]X>ach to any adequate treatment of this mih 
ject by any Protestant hand. Let this i^ 
proach be speedily wiped away. LetnunistQrs 
withdraw for a moment firom the tread-mill 
work of church routine^ and reflect upon tk^ 
condition of all men, and the s^plici^bility 
of Christianity to social as well as religious 
renovation — to ameliorate the condition of 
men in this world as well as to save iheic 
souls in the next* Since the advent of 
Christ there have lived professed ministers 
enough, if they had performed a tithe of their 
duty, to have insured the blessings of Chris- 
tianity to all the world in a much greater de* 
gree than they are now enjoyed by the most 
favoured portion. If one thousand ministers 
had only laboured in this cause as some have 
laboured — ^nay, if one hundred had so la- 
boured in every generation since the Chris- 
tian era, we might now look abroad upon a 
Christian world. A hundred ministers e^ de* 
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l^^oted to their Master^s caase in general as 
Howard was to one department of that cause, 
*would, in leas than a eentury, bring all the 
Wcwld to the knowledge of God in Ohrist. No 
tn^ire proclamation of the truth, whether by 
voice or by types, could effect such a desirable 
renovation : the seal of charity must go with 
the book, and the liberal hand must accom- 
pany the voice. Men will never be made to 
know what Christianity is, until they are made 
to see and feel it in the conduct of Christians. 
It is time that ministers were waking up to 
lidme better ccmception (tf their mission; for 
the world is already awake, and masses of 
meti, sensible that their condition in thisr 
world is, without fault of theirs, below their 
true position, are groping for amendment, 
caking for light, and demanding aid in the 
name ctf a common humanity. They are 
dtrugglhig in the mists of ignorance for better 
things ; they are devising plans for social im- 
provement, and attempting to carry them out 
in Iwolutions and bloodi^ied. Their efforts 
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are convulsing dvilization to ite centre. They 
have been oppressed, trodden down, kept in 
ignorance, buried in superstition. What has 
been done for them by ministers of state, or 
ministers of Christ ? They have felt no kind 
hand from the state extended for their relief; 
they have seen no e£fort of Christianity in 
their behalf, nor any adequate example of its 
success in ameliorating the ills of humanity. 
When these men arise in mass to seek justice, 
to hunt for that charity which has not foimd 
them, the ears of slumbering ministers of 
Christ should tingle with mortification and 
shame for having so long neglected to preach 
the gospel to these poor, and for having so 
long withheld from them the blessings of 
Christianity. 

Let not stem Christian conservatives now 
deride their erroneous schemes of social im- 
provement, and denounce as bad men and 
citizens all who make such attempts ; rather 
let the voice of Christian ministers be heard 
addressing them in tones of kindness and en- 
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couragement^ giving aasurance thiskt in Chris- 
tianity they can find ihe only hope of a 
better system of society, and the only solution 
of sodal {»*ohlei&s : ihat if it has not per-* 
formed any mighty achievement in socisil re- 
generiettion, it was not the fault of its princi- 
ples bt its inlkxims, but of those who professed 
but cUd not pl^adtke them. The highest a^i^ 
ratien of Hke most eaimest r^ormer nerer 
readbed a p(»nt so lofby as, ^^ Thou shalt love 
Ihy nei^bour as thyself." Let th^ose who are 
itighing for reform be invited to unite in a sys^ 
tern enjoiiiing on its members^ and on all men^ 
m(xre kindness, more dmrity, and more bro- 
theriy love than all the sociid schemes they 
ever lii^ned to could imagine. Let them be 
told that its invitations, prcanises, assurances, 
and rewards ere specially addressed to the 
poor, the suffering and oppressed ; that it re- 
quires for its success no political revolution, 
permits no bloodshed, but a simple surrender 
Inhuman wisdom, and an acceptaiK^ of that 
of <iie Deity; that they shofuM not only ask 
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Christ to come to them^ but arise at once and 
go to Him. But topics need not be suggested; 
they abound) and every minister will be fruitr 
ful in Uiem when he has once opened his mind 
and heart to regard all the human family as 
within the scope of Christian sympathies^ and, 
in so far as opportunities offered, within the 
scope of clerical labours. Let the world clearly 
perceive that Christians are li^uring with 
untiring zeal, not merely for the purpose of 
making proselytes to a sect, or slaves to a 
church — ^not merely to swell the numbers and 
glory of a sect, or to increase the taxables of 
a church, but to promote the temporal com- 
fort and eternal welfare of all to whom they 
have access, and the world will soon be found 
sending its hosts heavenward. But the world 
must first be fed and cured of its ailments and 
sorrows before it will hear; it must be con- 
vinced over a banquet of ^^ loaves and fishes." 
The poor must be sure of the disinterested- 
ness of the teacher before they will receive his 
teachings. Personal kindness will win more 
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friends among them than the highest ek>;> 
quence or the most orthodox theology. They 
will believe you are truly desirous of their 
eternal welfare when you show yourself truly 
desirous of promoting their temporal well- 
being. 

This is no harsh judgment. The great 
point to be gained, in the progress of truth, is 
to make people willing to hear, and willing 
to be convinced. As soon as they are satis- 
fied, by your personal kindness or steady 
zeal for their good, that you are a fast friend, 
{hey become ready to hear from you the 
truths of the gospel. If Christ himself com- 
menced and carried on his ministry by con- 
tinual displays of regard for the poor, how 
much more necessary for his ministers to 
make their ministry one of continual kind- 
ness and compassion ! No amount of preach- 
ing or of prayer can compensate for the neg- 
lect of this essential part of clerical duty. But 
in this, as in many other Christian duties, the 
minister or priest can only lead in kind offices; 
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it will be nearly in vain, if those who profess 
to be Christiaiis do not follow. In this cweer 
rf charity, the clergy must not only embaa-k, 
but their people must be induced to emberk 
with them. 

It is strange, indeed, that with the example 
and instructions of the Saviour before them, 
ministers should have so foi^gotten their duties 
to th^r felloW-^aen as not to parceiYe this^ 
the hand of diarity must abcompany the 
tongue ef truth ; the latter must enter into 
the heart, but the former must open ^e 
door. In what Protestant country are ihe 
clergy regarded by the ma^ <rf ihe poor as 
their special friends ? or rather, in whkA do 
the poor look to or receive from miniBters 
or bishops, as such, any evidences of spedal 
regard, temporal or spiritual, beyond what 
may be dictated by and subserve t^e interests 
of such ministers and bishops themselvfefe? 
Where has ihe impressi<m been adequately 
made upon the poor that Christ is as mudi 
the friend of the poor now as in the days 
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gf his sojourning upon earth, only that now 
his disciples are appointed to do his will and 
execute his works of mercy? Until this im- 
{»ression is made, and that by a veritable fdl- 
filmeijt of the law of love, the gospel cannot 
be preached to the poor, as prescribed and 
intended in the New Testament. ' 

It may be said, the clergy are already 
burdened beyond their strength, and that 
they cannot assume such duties as are here 
designated. True, they are so burdened, and 
they are constantly sacrificing health and 
life to a mistaken system. Two-thirds of their 
present current duties should be dispensed 
with, to make room for the ministry of kind- 
ness, which would promote health instead 
of destroying it, and prolong life instead of 
shortening it. The personal eflfort required 
by a ministry of consolation and succour 
among the poor, the afflicted, the sick, and 
the imprisoned, would give vigour to the 
body and nerve to the mind; it would deepen 
the affections and enlarge the views; it would 
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oonfer a knowledge of haman nature and aa 
insight into the ways of Providenoe wbkd^ 
no other clerical training can accomplish. It 
woold show that he who makes sach acqnkd^ 
tions may oarry to the study of the Scrq)tUTes a 
commentary shedding a holier and purer light 
than all thd volumes which human intellect 
without such experience has yet devoted to 
that purpose. A servant of Christ engaged 
in the very work in which his Master laboured 
must acquire the very knowledge and expe- 
rience which will enable him fully to under- 
stand and appreciate tiie lesscms delivered 
by Christ whilst so engaged. The whole of 
that Sublime and exquiiate system of divinity 
and charity which is taught in tiie evange- 
lists will be jgradually unfolded to his admir- 
ing view. He will soon glory in his Master^ 
in hb instructions^ and in his Work. With 
this clear comprehension of the Scriptures 
which lie before him, of tlie wants of his fel- 
h>w-men around him, he can soon extend his 
vision to the whole field of labour, the inha* 
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bited world. By this Umih, he will b^gin to 
see the compromise now subsisting between 
the spirit of this world and the professed disr 
cipies of Christ) of which Ihe ministers of Chiisk 
are, of every name, the most determined Ewip- 
porters. His mind will gradually open to 
ik^ consideration of t<^ics and questions now 
utterly eschewed by nearly all ike clergy 
of every church. Looking with indignation 
beyond that political economy which regards 
men as machines to create and distribute 
wealth ; which upholds a competition which 
grinds the labourer into a condition far below 
that of ihe slave ; which lopks upon the poor 
as having come ^^ unbidden to the banquet 
of life," he will inquire anxiously and boldly 
what can be done to ameliorate the condition 
q{ the millions upon millions of his brel^iren 
of the same family and children of the same 
Heavenly Father. Whilst he will bow to 
every ordinanoe of man for conscience' saJte^ 
and will neither meditate nor counsel vio- 
lence, nor any uncharitable or evil proceed- 
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ing, to attain a good end, he will pennit no 
Mae principles of honour, or trade, or property, 
however consecrated by time, or upheld by 
rank^ wealth, or legblation, to restrain him 
from looking at the naked truth, and fiom 
pursuing what he ^all deem the path that 
leads to human well-being in that way which 
may be consonant with the teachings of Christ 



FURTHER MISTAKES OF THE CLERGY, 

The ckrgy fell into another grievous error 
in the first ages of the church of Christ, 
which clings in greater or less degree to 
all churches down to the present time. 
This error is equally due to human weak- 
ness, and is therefore as likely to prevail in 
time to come as in time past. It is the 
more necessary, then, to be fully aware of 
the mischief, that some eflFort be exerted 
towards counteraction. We refer to the con- 
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Btant dispositioii to enlarge or restrict th^ 
Ijounds of revelation. It was early dis- 
played in the exertion3 of the Jewish con- 
verts to imposie on the disciples of Christ 
the yoke of Judaism : this was followed by 
a system of tradition, and this, by the emo- 
tion of a hierarchy, at the head of which 
was the bishop of Rome as pope claiming 
equal jauthority in matters of |;ruth witii 
Christ himself This tendency is ^splayed ijji 
later times, in the adoption of creeds, ?trticlep 
and confessions of faith, prayer-l)ooks, cate- 
chisms, and such formularies. Whatever the 
advantage a proper use of such helps may be, 
tjie constant abuse of them has been theip 
substitution for the plain and simple teach- 
ings of Christ and his apostles. There seems 
to be a cpnstant apprehension that the latte^ 
are insufficient, and that men must inevitably 
go astray if left to interpret the word of God 
for themselves. It must, therefore, be taken 
away from them, and an entire system of man'p 
devising substituted in its stead, as is done by 
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the Romanists ; or strict forms of faith and 
practice must be submitted for the adoption 
of believers, who are required to believe, not 
in the New Testament, but that the system 
submitted is drawn from it, or is in accordance 
with it. None of these are so easily under- 
stood as Christ's own words, but are yet 
put forward as standards of faith, as summa- 
ries of knowledge, as compends of instruction 
for the old and the young. We do not ven- 
ture to depreciate these productions nor to 
estimate their true value. It is their abuse 
of which we complain ; it is the constant ten- 
dency to rest upon the paraphrase instead 
of the text, to rely upon long-drawn conclu- 
sions instead of direct revelation ; it is the dis- 
position, not merely to insist upon our taking 
the Scriptures as our guide, but to prescribe 
how we must take them ; it is the limiting 
the right of individual judgment, and nar- 
rowing the ground of private opinion, until 
nothing is left for the exercise of the believer's 
mind. He is required to believe, not to think ; 
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to receive the conclusions of others, and not 
to draw any for himself. It may appear best 
to the trained mind of the theologian to bring 
the minds of believers at one step to the con- 
clusions of that science, but they forget that 
the assent which is thus given is of no advan- 
tage to him who gives it — ^his mind has not 
derived, it from the word of God. It may ap- 
pear safest and most expedient and a saving 
of labour thus to tax men's credence, but it 
clearly involves the danger of a desertion 
of the Scriptures, which contain the very 
truths upon which the minds of believers 
are to be employed, and stated in the way 
which the same inspiration dictated. Who 
can teach higher things than Christ himself 
taught, and illustrated by his life, — and who 
can make them plainer to common minds 
than they now are ? Even Protestant clergy 
have failed to hold up the Scriptures as the 
only word of life, upon the revelations of which 
every man must pass his own judgment, en- 
lightened as much as may be by clerical 
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exposition. Christ said, "SujBfer Utile chil- 
dren to come unto me ;" now that Christ is no 
more on the earth, this exhortation nieans, 
" Suffer little children to come to me" through 
the study of my life ind precepts ; but the 
clergy now lead little children to the cate- 
chism — ^to a compend of theology] Even 
where the study of the Scriptures is zealously 
pursued and inculcated, the fornmli of faith 
is put forward as of equal importance and aii- 
thority. Scores of thousands of volumes are 
wAtten for the purpose of enforcing, explain- 
ing, and defending these formularies, which 
should be given to the plainer duties of 
the shepherds of k flock, many of which are 
sick, deserted, in trouble, or straying from the 
fold. 

This is no special or singular dereliction 
of the clergy of the present day : it is ^ phase 
of the present state of Christianity. The 
ministers 6f Christ being what the abuses arid 
errors of the age have made them, the cause 
of Christ must suffer grievously in their hands, 
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ft>r they are not so much the gervauts of Christ 
as of their congregations or clerical superiors. 
They are no longer ministers of peace, meek- 
ness, and charity, but of study, of learned po- 
lemical war, of worldly, imperious, and unyield- 
ing habits. What hosts of candidates for 
the pastorship of rich churches, and yet how 
few able and popular ministers are found 
labouring among the degraded axid the pooi: ! 
In fine, however much many may perceive 
the inconsistency of their course of life with 
the profession they make, they feel their ina- 
bility to stem the current which sweeps them 
onward in the beaten track of sectarian 
forms. How few clergjnnen of any church 
could be strict imitators of their Master with- 
out losing caste, or suflfering excommunica- 
tion ! Those who can and do come nearest 
to their Master's example areihe missionaries, 
isY^ho give up the comforts of home and the 
enjoyments of social life, to brave the oppo- 
sition, the blindness, or the besotted idolatry 
of remote and frequently barbarous people. 
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Mdiiy of these devoted men have, in such 
positions, at once perceived the tme nature 
of their mission. They felt that the truths 
Ihey had to announce could only find access 
to darkened minds fcy channels opened 
through the affections. They went among 
the poor, and carried relief and succour wher- 
ever they were able. They vifeit^d the sick, 
administering medical aid without charge. 
The lame and the bKnd arid the JsnAfririg, 
in riiany cases, resorted to them in multi- 
tudes. When the missionary is a physician, 
or is accompanied by one, the resemblance of 
his mission approximates more closely to that 
of his Master. How profound the impression 
which has at various times been made by such 
missionaries ! The pagan is made to feel that 
nothing in his religion approaches in sub- 
limity the beautiful kindness of the disin- 
terested messenger of Christ : his great diffi- 
culty is to realize that such kindness is real ; 
that there is riot some lurking selfishness, 
some covert design concealed from sight 
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tivery doubt, however, falls before i coiitinued 
ministry of kindness to the poor^ to the af- 
flicted, and to children : the missionary might 
rejoice in conquests for his Master greater than 
his most sanguine dreams ever anticipated, 
but for the practical repudiation which Chris- 
tendom affords of Christian principles arid 
ptftctice. 

What cgtn the missionary in India say 
to objectloils raised upon the conduct of • 
officers, agents, soldiers, and servants of the 
East India Company, who are all reputed to 
be Christians by the natives ? What can the 
missionary in China say in defence of that 
Christianity which forces opium upon the 
Chinese at the cannon's mouth ? What can 
the missionary to the Sandwich Islands say 
for the conduct of the people of Christian na- 
tions who touch there ; and of those who force 
braiidy upon them under the guns of men-of- 
war ; and what can the missionaries to the 
poor Indians of this country say to thi3 policy 
which has driven them from their homes, de- 
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prived them of their lands, and extermmated 
tribe after tribe ? 

Mere Protestantism makes no claim upon 
the sympathies or aflfections of any people ; 
and when the law of kindness is held up as 
the law of Christian life, the idolater points 
to the conduct of Christian nations and the 
lives of the people. Some among them are 
always ready to avail themselves of this means 
of discrediting the new worship, and show 
themselves well-informed as to the delin- 
quencies of Christian life. The barrier to the 
success of the missionary is not merely the 
inconsistency between Christian precepts and 
practice — ^it is the practical denial of the great 
law of charity which the missionary preaches, 
and in his own life exemplifies. This law or 
rule of life, which would soon bear Christianity 
into all the world, not being respected by 
Christians, cannot secure the confidence of the 
heathen, multitudes of whom regard it as a 
pretence and a covering for more designing 
selfishness and deeper iniquity. We think' it 
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right thus to distinguish between the mission- 
aries and other clergy, because the former 
present to our minds the only true exemplars 
of a Christian ministry. When once engaged 
m their work of love, they look back upon 
the iiaitoWness' of sfectsirian views With frofror 
and surprise. They regard the squabbles of 
ecclesiastical assfembK^s ^th pain and morti- 
fication. They begin id under^tatid thfeif mis- 
sion as ministers of Christ, and to see how lit- 
tle that mission is comprehended by theolo- 
gians aiid divined, ihe well-palid ririni^rs bt 
rich congregations, matiy of whom plutile 
theinselves chiefly upon being the successor^ 
of the apostles, whilst they are certainly not 
even eartiiiig the title of the humblfesf of 
Christ'i^ servants. 
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TOPICS FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF CHRISTIAN 
TEACHERS. 

The sins of society are the sins of the indi- 
viduals of which it is composed, however will- 
ing the individuals are to shift or cast oflf the 
responsibility. Christians are thus accountable 
for much iniquity which they might prevent. 
They become hardened, by custom, to that 
which is occurring all around them ; but their 
duty is not less binding, to overcome the ills 
of society, and to point out the errors which 
are consecrated by habit. When they become 
able to lay aside the pride of position, the 
conservative stubbornness of an easy life, and 
to regard the present constitution of society 
under the full light of Christ's life and pre- 
cepts, they will find abundant cause of lamen- 
tation. They will find that almost all the 
maxims and requirements of business are op- 
posed in spirit and results to these precepts. 
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That stem punctuality which is the essence 
of btisiness morality, arid which exacts a ful- 
filment of engagements with so little forbear- 
ance that thousands are ruined whom a very 
little forbearance would save, may be indis- 
pensable to the progress of commerce, but is 
irreconcilable with those precepts which en- 
join upon us to love our neighbour as our- 
selves, and with that prayer which asks " for- 
giveness of sins, for we also forgive every one 
that is indebted to us." 
-^ \ That fierce and unfaltering competition in 
the race of business so much exalted by poli- 
tical economists as the best regulator of in- 
dustry, may be very useful in extinguishing 
all those sympathies which weiaken human 
efibrts when directed against each other, and 
in sharpening all those energies which are ap- 
plied to the purpose of amassing wealth, grasp- 
ing power, and ministering to all other ends 
of human selfishness ; but little accords with 
the demands of human brotherhood. That 
ravenous and untiring pursuit of wealth so char 
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racteristic of Protestant activity — that adding 
.of field to field and bam to ][)arn, or heaping 
up treasures <^ this world, or that lavish e:i^- 
penditure which squaiiders with as mnd^ zeal 
JOS it accumulates — may be a necessary acoomr 
papimept of the doctrine which teaches the 
propriety of encouraging whatever gives vigour 
tp the mind and body, and confirms the sabred 
lights of property, that is, of doing what we 
jieape with our own ; but all this little com- 
ports with the stewardship of Christ's disciples, 
or yrith the command, " Go sell that thou hast 
4nd give to the poor/? 

Thi? buying at the cheapest posdhle rate, 
not regarding the hardship to him who sells, 
aiid filing at the dearest rate possible, not 
regarding the interest of him who buys — this 
position in trade or in society which makes 
it wt only the interest, but the natural course, 
erf every one to pray upon his fellow-mpn to 
the foil extent of his power and cunning, is 
w^l fitted to carry selfishness to its highest 
limits, and to extinguish every spark of mutual 
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kindness, but is very inconsistent with the 
duty or the policy of keeping out of the way 
'-^ of temptation. jThis idea of considering men 
as mere machines for the purpose of creating 
and distributing wealth, may do very well to 
round oflF the periods, the syllogisms, and state- 
ments of political economists ; but the whole 
notion is totally and irreconcileably at va- 
riance with Christianity, which teaches that 
all the world is of less value than one soul ; 
and that, in ascertaining the true interests of 
men, we should first direct our attention to 
those measures which may best secure physi- 
cal comfort, peace, and happiness in this world, 
and the best preparation for the world to come ; 
and afterwards to those which may create 
the largest amount of wealth, not merdy 
for the benefit of free trade, — ^that unre- 
strained action of merchants, which makes 
them arbiters of the condition- of 'millions 
who toil to produce what they buy and sell, 
and fetch and cany, at charges fixed by them- 



selves. ) 
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\ f The doctrine that property, real and per- 
sonal, must, under all circumstances, remain 
inviolate, always under the ever watchful 
vigilance of the law, an^ its invaders subject to 
the severest penalties of dungeon or damages, 
may be very essential to the mwitenance 
o( our present social system, but totally dilh 
regards the consideration that labour, the 
poor man's capital, his only property, should, 
as his only means of securing a comfortable 
subsistence, be also under the special caJre 
and safeguard of the law. The doctrine that 
trade should be entirely free — ^that is, that 
merchants should be perfectly at liberty, 
throughout the world, to manage their busi- 
ness in that way which best promotes their 
interests, may suit very well for merchants, 
making them masters of the industry of the 
world ; but it will be giving a small body of 
men a power over the bones and sinews of 
their fellow-men, which it would be contrary 
to all our knowledge of human nature if they 
do not fatally abuse; because they are in- 
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terested to reduce the avails of labour to the 
lowest attainable point| as the best means of 
enlarging their business and increasing their 
gains. 
r? (That philosophy which teaches that men 
should always be left to the care of thenar 
selves; that labour is a merely marketable 
article, which should be left^ like others, te 
find its own market value, without reference 
to the welfare of the man, may appear plaui^i- 
ble to those who forget the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man; but is utterly 
at variance with His precepts who taught that 
those who were sent to wwk at the eleventh 
hour should receive the same as those who 
had bpme the burden and heat of the day.) 

We might thus go on, indicating topic after 
topic, in endless variety, linked by their rela- 
tions with the welfare of men in this world 
^d their hope of the world to come, all of 
which deserve the serious examination of 
thpse who are shepherds of Christ's flock. 
These and many more such sulgects are not 
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merely political, or politioaeconomical; tliej 
concern men's temporal well-being, aiKl, 
through that, have a vital bearing on their 
eternal prospects. They demand, therefw^ 
the most earnest attention of Christians and 
Christian ministers, as of far greater import- 
ance to the progress of religion than innu- 
merable topics of theology which have here- 
tofore and do yet engross so large a portion 
of their time and talents. K the scrutiny and 
time and talents which have thus been mis- 
applied, had, with equal industry and zeal, 
been turned to the science of human well-be- 
ing, we should not now lament the little pro- 
gress which has been made in that great and 
much-abused department of knowledge. 

/What has been so long neglected remains 
to be done ; the social economy which will re- 
solve the most difficult questions yet proposed, 
must be developed by Christians from the 
teachings of Christ and his apostles. And so 
developed that the exemplification may ac- 
company the truth ; that precept and practice 
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may travel together, and r^ect a mataid 
£ght on their progress, i In this lies tiie pro- 
blem, the solution of which will detenmne 
the advance of real Christianity and aU tkt 
Uassings it bestows. 



PRINCIPLES UPON WHICH REFORMS, SOCIAL AND 
RELIGIOUS, SHOULD BE CONDUCTED. 

In reference to the advance of human well- 
being, there is, perhaps, no subject which nu^re 
requires the close attention of Christian men 
and ministers of the gospel tihan the manner 
of efiEecting reforms in religion and polities 
and social economy. It is so much more easy 
to see and tell what is best in these respects 
than to advise how it is to be accomjdkhed^ 
that whilst the world has never been without 
attractive schemes and theories of human weir 
fiare, very few have been found wlio could sue- 
eessftiUy accomplish any beneficial change. 
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It would be impoBsible to estimate or conjec- 
ture the amount of evil inflicted on the human 
fiEunilj by ill-conducted efforts at reform. How 
many laudable plans have wholly failed for 
want of wisdom and moderation in their sup- 
porters ! How much has real progress been re- 
tarded by unseasonaUe^ unwise, and ill-directed 
labours! It is not enough that Christians should 
dedre to promote the highest interests of hu- 
manity ; that^ imder the light of Christian truth, 
they should enter into all the subjects which 
pertain to human welfare, social and religious; 
but it is equally their duty to step into the 
ar^a of active refwm, and carry thither all the 
light, all the wisdom, self-control, and influ- 
ence they can command. They should be 
ready to take the lead in every movement 
which promises to ameliorate the condition 
of men. They should not permit the direction 
of such movements to fall into the hands of 
those who are prompt to seize it from motives 
of interest or ambition. 

Men emancipated from the clouds of super- 
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stition, and the grasp of power, whose minds 
are firee to act, will not be idle in thought or 
in deed. Who shall direct the masses that are 
now, and soon are to become, thus free ? Who 
should be the best friends of the poor, the igno- 
rant, and the inquiring ? If these multitudes 
should be promptly acted upon and led into 
error by designing and mistaken men, who 
should be the first to extend a hand to guide 
them into the true path ? Who so properly, 
as those who have in their hands, and should 
have in their hearts and minds, that true phi- 
keophy which alone aflfords elements for the 
solution of all questions of human well-being ? ) 
It is difficult to detect all the errors, falla- 
cies, and temptations to wrong which have lain 
in the path of reformers, and on which some 
of the most beautiful and richly-laden vessels 
ever freighted with human interests have suf- 
fered wreck and destruction. These rocks 
eannot all be pointed out and laid down ; but 
some of the more dangerous may be selected 
for special remark. 
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God speaks to us none the less plainly aiid 
authoritatiyely in the volumes of Nature and 
Providence because he speaks to us also in a 
iq)ecial revelation. We may not fully under- 
stand this teaching of Nature or Providence 
but with the aid of revelation ; yet with this 
aid) we must not n^lect to study and try to 
comprehend. God is the Creator and Govaiv 
nor of the world, as well as the Author of the 
Scriptures. His precepts and his administra- 
tion must be consistent: we must therefcHtt 
construe these volumes of Nature, and Provi- 
dence, and Holy Writ, by the light they mu- 
tually reflect upon each other. ' He that is 
blind to Providence and deaf to the voice of 
Nature, can never adequately understand the 
instructi(ms of revelation. It is a common »n 
of men to exalt themselves above God, and to 
pretend to a wisdom above his wisdom. Many 
reformers would stem the whole current of the 
Divine administration, and stop the course of 
Providence. They would instantaneously 
banish all evil from the world, and extirpate 
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all that is hurtful, dangerous, and o£fensive in 
tiie kingdom of nature and in the province of 
humanity. Upon their showing, these things 
should never have existed, and should now, 
without a moment's delay, be brought to an 
unconditional termination. They take no ac- 
count of the origm of evil, nor of its permitted 
continuance by a Being who could bring the 
movements of the universe to an end, if he 
chose ; but they would, without hesitation, un- 
der guidance of their own wisdom, change the 
whole order of Providence, and reverse the 
course of the Divine government. / 
f Even the Scriptures, taken alone, furnish 
iiie same blended picture of good and evU, all 
occurrizig under the same wise Ruler. Those, 
then, who would put an end to evil in any 
other way than that which is contemplated in 
the Divine teachings, are making themselves 
wiser than the Governor of the universe. The 
Deity has ever permitted the existence and 
the use of evil in his administration of the af- 
fairs of men: to how many is the way to 
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heavw through the furnace of affliati<»)a] 
Who can recoupt the sujOTerings sad the sq^ 
rows of the people <^ God ? or who deseribe i^ 
tithe of the agony which men have endui^ 
in this world ? By far the largest numher of 
humfi^ beings who have had a place (m th# 
earth since the dawn of history^ have been 
slaves — slaves ia the usual acceptation of the 
word ; slav^ to despotic sway; slaves to mili^ 
tary rule; slaves to priestly dominatioai} 
slaves to the feudal system ; slaves to ci^itid, 
to competitiw^ to the fear of starvajjkmj The 
worst passions of men have long rioied ii\ 
mutual injuries and in endless wars about 
the most unimportant things. Thiioe as many 
men have Mien by the hands of their fellow* 
men as are now. living on ecurth. 

Against evils of such enormous magnitude^ 
no other weapon has been provided by Chris- 
tiamtv than those of charity — ^brotherly kind- 
ness. ) The Christian scheme is to renew axA 
regenerate the man ; to inspire him with new 
tastes^ new feelings, new aims, higher aspira- 
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Mcms, and^ by Making better men^ to put an 
end to the crimes^ excesses, bloodshed, and Op- 
ptei^sicm which have so long reigned in the 
world. When the disciples of Christ would 
have invoked the fire of heaven upon his ene- 
mies, he rebuked them, and told tiiem liiey 
little knew the spirit ihey were of; that is, 
they little kliew they were instigated in Ihis 
by the spirit of the prince of this world, ( We 
must, therefore, under his teaching, give up 
the spirit of revenge for wrong suffered, the 
spirit of violence, and the spirit of reproiach, in 
accomplishing all reforms, and expect the Di- 
vine approval only when we proceed iai the 
way of Divine appointment. We may not, if 
we have the power, de&troy the oppressor, nor 
even overwhelm him with indignant reproach. 
We may not seize the combatants at the mo- 
ment they are about to engage in deadly 
strife, and hold them in iron grasp while their 
veins swell with increasing rage ; but we must 
dhange the oppressor into a benefactor, and 
the deadly combatants into brethren and 
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peacemakers. If this be a long process, the 
delay is unavoidable ; for Grod permits no other 
mode. If generations pass away before ibk 
reform is effected, it is our fault, who hold the 
truth, but do not exemplify it. But the delay 
is unavoidable ; for no other mode is. in ac- 
cordance with the Divine government.] 

It cannot be denied, that the cause of re* 
form in religion, politics, and social economy 
has suffered, and not undeservedly, from the 
faults and vagaries of those who have, in all 
ages of the world, offered themselves as re- 
formers. It has too often happened that the 
prosecution of the best reforms has fallen into 
the hands of the worst men. All reform re- 
quires industry, energy, and indomitable per- 
severance. These qualities are frequently 
found among those who are destitute of all 
good principles, and who embark in the cause 
of reformation from interested motives, or for 
the mere sake of the excitement and distinc- 
tion which a new career affords. Such men, 
not having the main object in view, turn th^ 
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whde progress of events to serve their own 
purposes, or commit such excesses and ai^ 
guiliy of such outrages as bring reproach and 
o<mtempt upon the cause they advocate, and 
finally beget a resistance to further progress 
which cannot be overcome. Reforms are thus 
often wholly ruined by the unfitness or wicfc-j 
edness of those who usurp their management, 
or smothered by the imprudent zeal of those 
who need better guidance. Seeing how thorny 
and difficult this path has always been, and 
how many a good cause has suffered ship- 
wreck for want of good pilots, it is not to be 
wondered that good men stand aloof, fearing 
to enter a career in which so many not only 
fedl to achieve the good they aim at, but com- 
mit a world of mischief, which, perhaps, they 
did not contemplate. It is so common for" 
those who leave the beaten track on the great 
subjects of religion and the temporal interests 
of humanity, to wander far beyond the sphere 
oi truth — once swung from their accustomed 
moomigs, to push far out into a trackless and^ 
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mcertaiii ocean, without compuMB or efaart*^ 
that many c^ the moet prudent, dreading the 
ks8 of present advantages, refuse to step firom 
the trodden road of routine, or to cast their 
eyes into regions beyond the ordinary range 
of their vision; and i^ard such wanderings 
as sinful and dangerous. As soon as they ob- 
serve a man adventuring, upon new ground 
or imused invest^tions, they lodk upon him 
aa in the path of dang^, if not in the road to 
destruction* Thus is bom a stem and im- 
movable ccmservatism, which reverences pru- 
dence more than truth — ^which fears error 
more than it loves wisdom. Into this mis- 
taken disposition the best may fall, because 
the best are most apt to mistrust thdr own 
powers and doubt their own fitness. Whfere 
tiiis prevails in any community, the spirit of 
inquiry is repressed, if not extinguished, and 
2i<»ie but erratic, ill-balanced, and ill-disci- 
plined minds venture, against the wei^it of 
public opinion, to depart from the usual routes 
of thought and action. The prudence of ^ie 
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wise^ carried too £eir, but heightens the aj^ 
surdity of the foolish, and thus^ unhappU^^ 
throws additional discredit upon the path c^ 
research and reformation. 

But although all these snares, temptations^ 
and obstacles beset the path of reform, it is 
ncme the less our duty to struggle onward. It 
is in the order of God's providence thus to try 
our courage and fortitude at every step, and 
thus to strengthen the intellect, the good o£- 
fections, and the watchfulness rf his servants, 
by giving foil exercise to every faculty erf pro- 
gressive energy and passive endurance. It is 
His will, that whilst His people are doing 
good to their fellaw-men, they shall be build- 
ing themselves up in spiritual vigour and men- 
tal power, thus enlarging their capacities for 
higher enjoynwnt in the wwld of spirits. 
Christians must not stand still while by 
far the latest portion of men sace estranged 
from their Master, and while strife, oppression, 
bloodshed, and evil rule throughout all the 
world. They must not only fulfil the voca^ 
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tion to brotherly kindness to the indiyiduate 
around them^ but they must study every pro- 
Mem of humanity which is displayed before 
them, and do what iliey can for multitudes 
both near and at a distance. It should be true, 
and be known to be true, that they are inces- 
santly occupied in studying the temporal and 
eternal interests of men ; that they are ready 
to go forward upon every occasion and every 
moment when relief can b6 afforded, sorrow 
soothed, suffering alleviated— when any reform 
can be effected, with advantage in the mode 
of accomplishing it and permanent results for 
the end. 

It should be known and felt by the masses 
of degraded and suffering men, that Christians 
seize every occasion of labouring for their 
good — as it should be known to the rulers of 
all countries, that reforms conducted by Chris- 
tians involve neither bloodshed, nor rebellion, 
nor disorganization, but the best interests of 
all concerned, social, intellectual, and reli- 
gious. But Christians can only create this 
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im{»re3£^<m by engagiag eflSeiently in this 
work, by wise solutions of the various ques^ 
tions involved, and by perseveringly pursuing 
the instructions and footsteps of their diving 
Master. His precepts contain elements for the 
solution of all the problems of social well-ber 
ing, and the mode of accomplishing all desira- 
ble reforms. When the object is to abolish 
slavery, the Christian process will be to incite 
masters to love and cherish their slaves as 
unmortal beings under their charge, and to 
teach the slaves to love and obey their mas^ 
ters, under whom, in the order of Providence, 
they are placed. Under this teaching, a pa- 
triarchal relation will arise between the mas- 
ter wid his slave ; the fetters will drop off; 
the one will become a father, and the others 
children; and, finally, when the master is 
brought to the point of emancipation, the ser- 
vants are brought to that preparation £xr 
liberty which enables them to accept the boon 
witli advantage, and to begin the career of 
freedom under the more than friendly eye 
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of their former master, and now employer ; 
or to enter upon any other enterprise for 
which their hahits or education might fit 
them. 

So in political reform. The precepts and 
example of Christ should be brought to bear, 
by love and acts of kindness, upon kings and 
rulers, and upon subjects and citizens, at the 
same time. This wisdom, which came from 
on high, if properly applied by such as exem- 
plify what they teach, will, in due time, leaven 
the whole mass- The grasp of authority will 
bo relaxed, the complaints of the oppressed 
will gradually cease, as the process of that re- 
form goes on, which lightens the cares and 
labours of authority while it removes the 
burdens of obedience. 

But all these are labours of love, as well 
as words of truth. These lessons must be 
imparted to the master as well as the slave, 
to the despot as well as the subject, by those 
who never forget the example nor the pre- 
cepts of their Divine Teacher. There can be 
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no doubt that those, whether many or few, 
who conform to His rules, may go everywhere 
and deliver the words of warning and of truth 
to everybody, rich and poor, bond and free, 
high and low. 



INFIDELITY, AND SOME OF ITS EXCITING CAUSES. 

Many Christian writers have attempted the 
task of exposing the causes and progress of 
infidelity. K we have been in any degree 
successful in bringing our train of thought 
and inquiry before the reader, we think he 
will be satisfied that the grand cause of un- 
belief is to be found in the abuses of Chris- 
tianity. The prevalent unbelief has for its 
object not the truths of revelation, but the 
opinions and conduct of those who profess to 
be Christians. We all know how this ope- 
rates on a small scale among the individuals 
around us ; and we may well infer that it 
operates still more potently upon multitudes 
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than upon individuals. In Catholic countries^ 
tiie most of those who escape the fetters <^ 
ignorance and superstition regard Christianitj 
as a system of fraud and oppression^ designed 
to cheat and govern men. They become infi- 
dels, because they confound Christianity with 
its professors. In Protestant countries, the 
wrangling disputes and uncharitable bearing 
of the various churches carry disgust and 
dislike wherever they are witnessed. Men 
cannot believe that is a pure fountain firom 
which such uncleanness flows. They are 
repelled and not attracted by the exhibition, 
and easily draw the conclusion that whether 
there is anything real in Christianity or not, 
they must be as safe for eternity as those 
whose profession accords so ill with their 
lives. It would be diflScult to over-estimate 
the prevalence of such feelings, or their influ- 
ence in turning men from the path of obe^ 
dience and piety. Many say in their hearts, 
if they do not pronounce aloud, that if certain 
persons or classes of men are really bound 
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heavenward, they do not wish to go^— they 
will take an opposite direction. Are they 
excusable for thus rejecting Christianity, 
through the fiiult of its professed iriends? 
Certainly not : but how is that to be re- 
conciled with the Christian duty of winning 
souls to Christ, when their conduct repels 
more than it attracts ? It may be said that 
the aversion of the natural man to Chris- 
tianity is such that it need not be wondered 
if he turns away from holiness. Something 
is due to this consideration, but it has less 
fotmdation tiban many good people imagine. 
It is true that in the days of Christ's sojourn 
on earth, the priests, the rich, and noble, for 
the most part, rejected his mission with scorn ; 
but it is equally true that multitudes, at- 
tracted by his kindness, and by his preaching, 
flocked after him : these multitudes were so 
great, that the priests feared the people, al- 
though they had all the authorities and the 
Roman soldiers at their Qommand. How 
m^y were deterred by the threats and mar 
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nagement of the priests ficom fi)llawmg Chrirt^ 
we know not The fact was that ike minitf- 
trttticms of Christ were in a hi^ degree at- 
tractiye, and nine-tenths of the whole nation 
would probaUy have followed after him, but 
for the measures taken to repress tl^ move- 
ment So the persecutions encountered by the 
early Christians in pagan lands came froiii 
emperors, governors, priests, and prophets, 
who feared that the new doctrine would un- 
dermine their authority: the people every- 
where welcomed the advent of Christianity. 
This is not that they naturally inclined to 
love its docteines or obey its precepts, but 
ihat they always, unless in positions of ad- 
vantage supposed to be endangered by inno- 
vation, revered and loved every personal 
exemplification of the gentle spirit of Chris- 
tianity. They loved the Christian, even when 
they did not at once cordially embrace his 
fiuth and partake of his hope. 

The aversion to the pure requirements of 
Christian ti'uth may still be influential and 
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vistble in the natui»il man, but 1^ kas no 
raeh avemon to the Christians who obey 
ilieae xequiremente and diapHy them in their 
lives. It is even true that the very men who 
read the Bilde are fen^iblj struck with the 
beauty of its precepts, and feel themselves 
strongly attracted to the Author of our present 
^spensalion; and this is the statmg inducement 
to the present extensive distribution of the 
Holy Scriptures. But where one man would be 
tiius favourably influenced by the mere read- 
ing of the word, a thousand would behold 
with admiration and sincere regard any &ir 
exanplification of the precepts of the Saviour. 
It is a> matter worthy of special remark that 
the exercise of charity, of brotherly love, of 
humanity, embracing those duties which Chris- 
tians most overlook and neglect, are the very 
duties in which the men of i^e world are most 
wiUing to engage and carry on independes^y 
or in company with Christians. It is ftiriiier 
to be noted that very many of the besievdent 
Md iShristian enterprises of &e day ^ire in 
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fact more indebted to the liberality of men 
not pn^eesing to be Christians, than to thoee 
who are. It is upon this very ground, in vAneh 
Christians are most deficient, that men of the 
world are most e^cient — ^most inclined to act. 
This is the field in which the least repulsion 
is to be expected, and in which the most 
complete success would immediately crown 
any rightly-directed Christian effort. 

It is because this effort is not made, because 
this field, which, even in the estimation of the 
men of the world, belongs to the domain of 
Christianity, is not fully and strongly occu- 
pied by Christians, that many, very many 
disbelieve in its power over the human heart 
and mind, whilst they admit its abstract pu- 
rity. They regard that, as a neglected phikv 
sophy — as the Utopia of *an amiable philanr 
thropist^ which assumes to be an active religious 
principle — a divine power. It is only when 
Christianity is in action, when the example 
of its Author is followed even at the distance 
from divinity to humanity, that its beauties 
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and graces reveal all their attractions. So, in 
like manner, when a semblance of Christianity 
is set up in which the chief beauties and 
graces are omitted, the men of the world turn 
away from the counterfeit, with contempt and 
hatred added to natural aversion. 

It is this failure on the part of Christians 
to commend their Master's pure and benign 
cause by lives of meekness and charity that 
turns away so many of the strict moralists of 
this worlds who, feeling that their own conduct, 
even in what they deem a Christian aspect, is 
so much superior to that of professed Chris- 
tians, that they cannot reverence a religion 
which bears no better fruits than those they 
behold, ^h, how should such considerations 
arrest the attention of all followers of Christ ! 
Here is an aspect of duty which fixes heavy 
responsibilities upon every individual of them ; 
not upon the clergy alone, but upon the whole 
body of Christians. This is a field of labour 
in which the eflforts of the laity may be more 
potent than all the labours of the clergy. 
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Here liea the path to an ef^tual refutation 
. of by far the largest p(»rtk>xi of infidd obj^o- 
tions. When these reaponsibUities are fairly 
met, the clergy wiU no longer fulfil the heavy 
task of preaching that gospel which none 
obey— of enforcing those precepts which find 
BO verification. 

^ / It is a fact wwthy of note and careful re- 
iection, though we cannot enter into aiiy full 
analysis of it at present, that many of the 
most zealous friends of humanity, in some 
Mses only professed friends, have either been 
infidels or have shown a strong bias in that 
direction. So far as this zeal for the interests 
of humanity can have been real, or can be 
•uf^xMied to have been real, it presents a case 

^ of moral and intf llectual obliquity of tiie 
most extraordinary kind. The reasons may 
]^ worked out at length by those who have 
Idsure and ability for the task. We only 
pdnt to the fact We refer not to those who 
are merely seeking political reforms, but to 
tiiose ivho apparently desire to go deeper i^nd 
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effect more radical changes for the bettet 
in human condition. To . go no farther 
back than Paine, a long list of men might 
be formed whose zeal for humanity made 
them infidels, or whose infidelity begot their 
zeal for human welfare. In general, these 
men were not ignorant of, and could not be 
Mind to, the claims of Christianity, upon a 
survey of all history since its advent, to being 
considered the greatest benefactor of mankind 
tiie worid has ever known. But they were 
not men who busied themselves with past 
claims or merits : they were looking to 
something to be accompli^ed which was be- 
fore them. They find Christians arrayed 
against their plans, and they immediately 
array themselves against Christianity. The 
Christians may be right, and the rrformem 
may be wrong, or there may be right and 
wrong on both sides, but what is chiefly to be 
lamented is that Christians suffer these con^ 
teoversies to assume a shape and aq)ect which 
have the appearance of infidelity bdmg on the 
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tide of human well-being, while Christianity 
stands up in defence of ancient abuses, oppr^ 
sive legislation, and social enormities. Whose 
fault is it that the gpod of Christianity is thus 
brought into a position to be "evil spoken 
o(T' Is it that Christianity has so compli- 
cated her interests with those of governments, 
with the course of legblation, with the exist- 
ing social evils, that Christians fear to have 
any of these touched lest the fabric of their 
respective churches may suffer ? Is it so, that 
those who set themselves to examine existing 
institutions and the evils which afflict huma- 
nity are brought to the conclusion that Christie- 
fmity is one of the chief barriers to picogressi 
in the path of charity and social well-being?] 
Can Christianity be so far put in the wrong 
us to appear even in the slightest degree 
adverse to any policy which promises the least 
addition to the comforts, the happiness or best 
interests of the great masses of men ? 

Let no one wince if the probe has to be 
applied in finding a reply to these queries, 
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and if it wounds the complacency of those 
Christians who are so perfectly satisfied with 
things and institutions as they are that they 
tremble at any suggestions of change. It is 
very easy for those who are sitting in abun- 
danoe^ in the enjoyment of competent salaries, 
a good inheritance, a well-established business, 
or enjoying the sure patronage of powerful or 
rich Mends, or in possesion of other adven- 
titious or well-earned advantages, to be very 
much opposed to all propositions of reform 
which do not meet their views or comport 
with their interests. And as it is not proba- 
ble that any plan can be devised to i^cure 
the assent of all, common sympa^thy unites 
the respectable classes in opposition to every 
scheme which implies much change. They 
feel easy and comfortable, and, having the 
power in their hands, they cannot perceive 
why they should jeopardize their position by 
assenting to reforms which, after all, may not 
fulfil their design. These sentiments and 
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this state of feeling, is in perfect accordance 
witii the natural dictates of the human heart. 
But they are certainly wide as the poles 
from the genuine spirit of Christianity, which 
should not be used as a cloak for such selfidii- 
ness. It seems to be the order of ProvideiHse 
that, in the path of life, at least two-thirds of 
the human race fall behind, and become more 
or less dependent on the other third, upon 
whom greater industry or strength, or bodily 
vigour, or special talents, or accidental ad- 
vantages have conferred power, or wealth, or 
influence, which enables them not merely to 
live upon the labour of their less fortunate 
brethren, but at will to prey upon them, and 
reduce them to absolute or virtual servitude. 
Now, it so happens, in Christendom, that this 
happy third, in Catholic countries, consists of 
the priesthood, and the nobles, public oflBicers, 
gentry, and men of wealth, who find many 
reasons for sustaining their exclusive posi- 
tion ; in Protestant countries, the deposit of 
power and influence is in equivalent hands. 
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> (Thus Christianity sits enthroned on high 
|daces, while poverty is smuggling below. 
Christians find matters very well arranged 
for them; they are reaping the fruits of so- 
briety, economy, industry, and honesty, while 
the multitudes below are suffering the conse- 
quences of idleness, ignorance, vagrancy, in- 
temperance, dishonesty, and crime. The com- 
placency of the upper class is complete, but 
dangerous. Between these vast classes of 
the higher and lower range is a multitude 
that skirt the boundaries of both, and are no 
indifferent spectators of what passes above 
arid below them. A portion of them may, 
with all the energies of selfishness, be work- 
ing their way upwards ; but many, of niedium 
capacities, are constitutionally content with a 
quiet life and frugal living ; and these become 
special observers of the effects of disease, 
hunger, nakedness, ignorance, crime, and the 
indescribable suffering and anguish which are 
below, and of the cool indifference, the hard- 
ness of heart, the exclusiveness which dictates 
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relief to a few of some particular ehur^^ or 
Bome who have fallen from higher fortunes, 
but which repudiates the kindredship of the 
human family: they become indignant ob^ 
servers of the barriers and obstacles, legal, 
political, religious, and moral, which are care- 
fully and industriously raised, not only 
against any actuid measures oi relief for these 
suffering millions, but even against any fair 
and candid, much less Christian discussion of 
the questions involved in any attempt to ele- 
vate and permanently improve their condi- 
tion. Does all this beget in them no abhor- 
rence of power, no infidelity, no tendency^ to 
democracy and other levelling doctrines? 
Let the literature of the past century speak 
in reply. Let the progress of republicanism 
in Europe and America answer — ^let chartism, 
and above all socialism, respond. In chart- 
ism, in democracy, in socialism, there is not 
necessarily any ingredient of infidelity ; and 
yet in fact, we find them to a large extent 
blended and travelling together, because 
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Christians, as such, and those who pretend to 
be such, have, without just discrimination^ 
opposed every movement of reform, as dan- 
gerous to society. There is then no avoiding 
the conclusion which should be uppermost in 
the minds of all, — ^that Christians should pro- 
mote every reform which has human welfare 
for its object, provided it can furnish good 
assurance of its claims, and that it is to be 
carried out in the true spirit of Christianity^ 
They should not only be prompt to perform 
all that it is wise to do, but ready to devise 
all that their minds can compass for that end, 
and be ready to hear all that can be sug- 
gested. No discussion should be more wel- 
come to a Christian's ear, than that which 
concerns the true interests of men, even for 
this world ; because, when Christians find the 
means of promoting the temporal interests of 
men, they have found a door open to secure 
their interests for eternity. Christians should, 
therefore, be the known patrons of every 
meaaure involving the progress of humanity : 
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that their patronage may be effectual, they 
must keep their minds and their duties 
balanced, not allowing any one measure 
to swallow up all others and all other 
considerations. There is but one rule for 
doing tiiis, and but one Being who can 
aid us in applying it: we must love the 
emperor and serf alike, the mastei^ and 
slave, the captor and his prisoner, the man 
in the palace and the man in ihe hovel, 
the man that is a friend and the man 
that is a foe : the rule is to love all these 
as we love ourselves; and if we have not 
strength to keep this precept, we must look 
for aid to Him who gave this " new com- 
mandment.** 
(But we find many besides those in this 
middle range of life who become deeply 
grieved at the apparent indifference of Chris- 
tians to the cause of humanity : these 
exceptions exist both in the higher and 
lower ranks: they exist among the poor^ 
mingled with bitterness, if not hatred ; and 
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among the rich, mingled with aversion and 
distrust.* j 

It is no sign of wisdom, or of meekness, or 
of charity, that Christians despise and dis- 
regard these opinions and sentiments, how- 

* Take tke case of St^rai Girard. Not a few clergymen 
i^pear to entertain a feeling of resentment for his ezclnsion of 
their order from his College of Orphans, and it is not uncom- 
mon to hear him denounced as an infidel. This is scarcely 
in good taste : we think a teachable spirit might draw an im- 
portant lesson from such a fact. 

Let us suppose that Mr. Girard, intent on his grand project 
for the education of orphans, had assembled in foil convocation 
all the eyangelical clergy of Pennsylyania, that he had an* 
nounced to them his plan and his appropriation of two millions 
to carry it out, and that he had asked their advice as to the 
kind of education to be prescribed, and as to the details of man- 
agement for the institution. None can imagine better than the 
clergy themselves the scene of disagreement and debate which 
must have ensued. Can any one suppose that Mr. Girard would 
have received the slightest encouragement from this ecclesias- 
tical assembly to commit any participation in his charity to the 
clergy, whatever of individual worth he may have perceived 
among them. Let him therefore be not too strongly censured 
for this exercise of his worldly wisdom ; ** For the children of 
this world are in their generation wiser than the children of 
light." Luke zvi. 8. 

It may serve to extenuate this much mooted offence of Mr. 
Girard against religion, to state that the management of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, the London Sunday-school 
Union, and our own Sunday-school Union, is committed exclu- 
sively to laymen. 
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ever mistaken^ and attempt to wrap them- 
selves complacently in robes of orthodoxy 
and self-righteousness, wondering at such 
ignorance and presumption. This is an error 
even more fatal than that at which it is di- 
rected. It is cause of profound mortification 
and humility in Christians, that such senti- 
ments prevail in certain quarters. There is 
no escaping this conclusion by contempt or 
disregard, any more than the ostrich escapes 
its pursuers by thrusting its head in the sand ; 
nor will it meet the case to say ^Hhat the 
heart of man is deceitful above all things and 
desperately wicked," — that "enmity against 
God" is the explanation of this enmity to his 
servants. When the day of judgment comes, 
and all hearts are laid open, it will be deter- 
mined how far it is safe or proper for one set 
of men to assume that their righteousness 
was the cause of offence in other men. 

Religion and its institutions, whether from 
compactness or strength of organization or 
from a command of public opinion, constitute 
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a very effective power, which is wielded by 
human hands under all the influences to 
which human nature is subject. It is inevi- 
table, therefore, that it must be abused, and 
the more especially because no human posses- 
sion is more apt to be abused than power, 
however derived, ^his power is abused both 
positively and negatively, — ^by what it does, 
and what it prohibits being done : — ^it is effi- 
cient of evil and repressive of good.} Those 
enjoying such control have always been in- 
clined, not only to stifle inquiry into abuses 
which might expose themselves, but also all 
free expression of opinion which might, in 
any way, bring the validity of their dogmas 
in question. It was easier for them to sit 
tranquil in their places and hold men to one 
track of thought, than to be kept constantly 
on the alert, to examine, understand, and try 
the soundness of positions as fast as they 
might be advanced. They deemed that, by 
having grasped this power, they had earned a 
right to the quiet enjoyment of its exercise, 
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although that exercise affected ten times 
their number of people, vitally interested 
to question the validity of the rights claimed^ 
and more especially interested to inquire if 
neither religion, nor humanity, nor politics, 
nor political economy had any thing better 
in store for them, fit is therefore in perfect 
accordance with human nature that we find 
this power for repression of truth and all 
disturbing investigations freely exercised, not 
only in cases where the truth or the subject 
of inquiry plainly points to defects of exist- 
ing systems, or suggests remedies, but even 
from tyranny or caprice, in cases where no 
possible danger to the powers that be is in- 
volved. ( Thus the Catholic opposition to the 
astronomical discoveries of the middle ages ; 
thus the modem opposition to the conclusions 
of geology, and thus the almost universal 
opposition among rigid churchmen and the 
severely orthodox to all free inquiries into 
human condition, the rights and wrongs of 
the poor, and into the great problem of proper 
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security for human labour. This is pro- 
claimed, by some from whom better things 
might be expected, to be ground which free 
inquiry should not touch ; as within the d<> 
main of religion, and therefore not to be 
touched by profane hands. And yet these 
same persons do not so much as touch these 
subjects with their little fingers. They do 
not enter in themselves, and they would 
fain prevent others also from entering. The 
odium of this tyranny falls not merely upon 
the guilty, but upon that Christianity they 
unworthily represent. 

When will it be understood and fairly ad- 
mitted, that however men may have cause 
to fear the truth, and however they may be 
interested to sustain abusive doctrines and 
institutions, Christianity has nothing to fear 
from the truth, and much less cause to fear 
open enemies than pretended or mistaken 
friends? When will it be felt and understood, 
that whatever virtue there may be in con- 
servatism, whatevef caution should be ob- 
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served in refonns, whatever barriers may be 
raised against the progress of truth or science, 
Christianity cannot be enlisted against hu- 
inanity, nor against any cause that promotes 
social well-being : that whilst millions upon 
millions of human beings in Christendom, 
under the very shadow of Christianity, are 
suflFering the extremities of want, of igno- 
rance, degradation, crime, and oppression. 
Christians cannot, in the slightest accord- 
ance with their profession, oppose all search- 
ing inquiries into these miseries and all active 
and effectual methods of relief? It is un- 
christian to say that nothing can be done for 
these millions : it is wicked to deny that very 
much can be done : it is treason to the cause 
of Christ if infidelity is permitted to take 
precedence in the career of social and moral 
reformation. Let Christian kindness be so 
prompt and conspicuous in whatever con- 
cerns human amelioration, that whilst every 
mind is encouraged to put forth all its powers 
in that direction, every scheme of improve-. 
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ment shall , be tinged, if not imbued, with 
heavenly wisdom, and every plan shall in- 
stinctively seek the approval of Christian 
Charity and the coK)peration of Christian 
enterprise. Let the science of social well- 
being — ^the art of doing good — ^be exalted to its 
true elevation, of making all other sciences 
and arts subordinate, and contributory to its 
perfection and efficiency, and then it shall be 
found that every good cause will stand in its 
true place and the harmony of the whole 
will constitute a soil on which Christianity 
shall reap her greatest triumphs in this world.] 
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FEW WORKS ON CHARITY IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAaS. 

Ws have not in the English language any elaborate work on Chria- 
tian Charity. A great many beaatifnl things have been said and 
written on this subject^ which it would be at onoe profitable and 
pleasant to oolleot and compare. How many charity sermons have 
been preached in English since the Beformation I How many essays, 
how many touching passages, poetical and prosaic, might be brought 
together by a diligent search ! How far all these might go to yindi- 
cate Protestantism in Great Britain and America from the reproach of 
having produced no great work on Charity we cannot coigecture. 
Whether these choice extracts would be found most abundant in sacred 
or profane literature we cannot telL We trust the work will be done 
by some thoroughly industrious explorer, whom nothing worthy of no- 
tice shall escape. If the collection shall prove too extensive for publi- 
cation, let us at least have a descriptive catalogue, indicating the loca- 
lities and the nature of these hidden treasures. When this task is to 
be performed,' we trust that our religious literature will be especially ex- 
amined J that every system of theology, every guide to piety, every 
book of daily meditations, every work descriptive of the divine life, 
every volume that professes to set forth Christianity in general, and 
every one that professes to point out the paths of a Christian life in 
particular, shall be diligently searched, to diseover what any and all 
may yield on the great subject of Christian Charity. Enough may be 
found perhaps to encourage some competent person to wipe away our 
reproach, and furnish in our language a great and adequate work on 
Christian Charity — on the leading instructions of Christ, on the more 
prominent acts of Christ's life, on the duties that Christian ministers 
owe to the ignorant poor, and on the obligations of Christian people to 
all that require their aid, sympathy, and protection. 

Our inquiries have furnished us in English religious literature with 
only one work on the subject of Christian Charity, which, though far 
from being comprehensive or thorough, is nevertheless a very good 
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book. The aaihor ia one wbo was espable of dotirg boUer jii«tle« to 
thii ritol topic, bat anfortnnately, it did not eome within the icope of 
his undertaking to embrace its whole range. He gives frequent proofs 
in its pages of having felt the importance and pressure of the subjeci. 
We trust he may yet return to it and famish a systematic treatise, 
covering the whole ground of love to God and love to man. We refer 
to ''Chbibtiak Charitt Bxplaikkd, Ae., in an Exposition of the 
Thirteenth Chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians," by John 
Angell James. 

The mode of treatment suggested by the weekly duty of fhmishing a 
lecture was unfavourable to system and shut out elementary and com- 
prehensive views, whilst perhaps it gave earnestness and pungency to 
his. exhortations. We offer a few extracts, which, whilst they confirm 
many of our author's positions, show that the writer fell short of a full 
conception of the subject 

"Our Lord has resolved all pie^ and all morality into Lovi. This shows us 
at oooe that religion has its seat in the heart, and is of a free, and noble, and 
generous nature. From a persuasion that this Tiew of it is too rarely taken, 
too little understood, and too imperfectly felt, I was indaced to enter upon the 
exposition of Paul's most interesting description of Christian Charity." 

" It is impossible to read this chapter without being convinced tliat the religicm 
of Jesus Christ has excellences and beauties in its nature, which, in conse- 
quence of the depravity of our hearts, have been yet but very imperfectly de* 
veloped to the world. Unfortunately Ibr the reputation of Christianity, it has 
been generally looked at, not as it appears, in mild but unclouded effulgence 
in its own hemisphere, the Bible, but as it is feebly and dimly r^ected from 
the dull surflEkoe of what is called the Christian world." 

<* Were this rule of conduct accurately and universally conformed to by all 
who bear the name of Christ, what a scene would the church of Ood present I 
how striking would it appear, when thus exhibited as the dwelling-place of 
love, amidst a region of selfishness and cruelty, — a verdant oasis in this desert 
world." 

" Religion, in the pretent day especially, is too exclusively a ptdUc business — a 
thing of times and places — an observance of forms, and an enjoyment of public 
means: its efforts are confined to the hearing of sermons^ and a voluptuous 
enjoyment of devotional seasons." 

** The religion of the age is all bustle, and hurry, and flutter ; the consoq[nenoe 
is, that many really know not what manner of spirit they are o£" 

"The mode of doing business, also, in the present. day, is often shockingly at 
Tarianoe with the " whatsoever things are true, and just, and honest." It has 
been sidd by some, that trade is a lie tcom beginning to end. This is an ex- 
travagant expression, but it is partiaJJy true ; so that what with the bad prao- 
tices wbich custom too easily reconciles to the conscience of even pious 'p(K>ple, 
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•ad what witih Use time which is tunally employed, ereii when there is no d^ 
9«rtare firom the strictest integrity,— person&l religion is in imminent peril.*' 

** Miracles were bat the credentials of Christianity, but GHABm is its essence ; 
miracles but its witnesses, which, haying ushered it into the world, and home 
their testimony, retired for ever ;•— but Gha&itt is its very soul, which, when dis- 
encumbered of all that is earthly, shall ascend to its native seat— the paradise 
and the presence of the eternal God.** 

** This is lore^ blended with all our living habits, diffused through all our con* 
duet, forming our character, breathing in our desires, speaking in our words, 
beaming in our eyes ; in short, a living part of our living selves. And thiSf be 
it remembered, is religion— practical relis^on." 

After quoting a number of the leading passages in the New Testa- 
ment on the subject of Charity, the author bursts forth as follows : — 

" What encomiums are these 1 what striking proofii of the supreme importance 
of the dispo^tion now under consideration I Who has not been guilty of some 
neglect of it f Who has not had his attention drawn too much from, it ? Who 
can read these passages of Holy Writ» and not feel convinced that not only 
mankind in general, but the professors of spiritual rel^on also, have too much 
mistaken the nature of true piety 7 What are clear and orthodox views— what 
are strtrng feelings— what is our ftdtb— what our enjoyment— what our free- 
dom from gross immorality,— without this spirit of pure and universal be> 
Bevolencef 

*'Some conclude that because they are TeguUxr in their attendance upon the ser- 
vioei of religion they are true Christians; they go punctually to church or to 
meeting— they receive the Lord's supper— they ISrequent the meetings for sodal 
prayer— they, perhaps, repeat prayers in secret^ and read the Scriptures. All 
this is well, if it be done with right views, and in connection with right disposi- 
tions: but it is the whole of their religion; a mere abstraction of devotional 
exercise; a thing separate and apart from the heart, and temper, and conduct; 
a business ot the closet, and of the sanctuary ; a sort of composition paid to 
the Almighty, to be released from all the other demands of Scripture^ and ob- 
ligations of piety ; an expression of their willingness to be devout in the church, 
and on the Sabbath, provided they may be as earthly-minded, as selfish, as ma- 
licious, and as unkind as they pleas^ in all places and all times besides. Tkii 
is not religion." 

" Doctrine is every thing ; dear views of the gospel are the great desideratum : 
and in their zeal for these things^ they suppose they can never say things extrava- 
gant enough, nor absurd enough, nor angry enough, against good works, practi- 
cal religion, or Christian temper. Puffed up with pride, selfish, unkind, irri- 
table, censorious, malicious,— they manifest a total want of that humility and 
kindness which are the prominent features of true Christianity. Let it be known 
however, that clear views, even where they have no resemblance to the mon- 
strous caricatures and frightful deformities of modern Antinomianism, are of 
themselves no evidence of religion, any more than right theoretical notions 
of the constitution Mre the proofs of loyalty ; and as a man with these notion* 
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iahigmlnd naj bt a kiitor in hit hawt^ m buj a ptolMnr «f MUgloa bt as 
•nemy to Ood in hii loiil, with an erangelical creed npon hii tongue. Many 
profeee to be rtrj food of the lamp of tmth, graq) it firmly in their hands, 
admire its flamey pity or blame thoee who are following the delnsiTe and me- 
teorie flree <^ error; but after all, make no other nee of it than to illominato 
the path that leadi them to perdition; their religion begins and ends in adopt- 
ing a Ibrm of sound words fk>r their creed, approring an eTangelical minuitry, 
admiring the popular champions of the truth, and joining in the reproba- 
tion of ftindamental error. As to any spiritual!^ of mind, any beayenliness 
of affection, any Christian loye,— in short, as to any <^ the natural tendency, 
the appropriate energy, the rital, eleyating influence, of those very doctrines 
to which they profess to be attached— they are as destitute ss the Teriest world- 
ling; and like him, are perhaps selfish, revengefti], implacable, and unkind. 
This is a religion but too common in the present day, when eTangelical senti- 
mente are becoming increasingly popular; a religion but too common in our 
churches: a religion, cold, heartlesi^ and uninfiuential ; a sort of lunar ligh^ 
which reflecte the beams ot the sun, but not his warmth.'' 

*< It is to be feared that many, in the present day, satisfy themselTcs that they 
are Christians, becauae qf their teal in the eauee </ rO^ffim. Happily for the 
church of God, lM4>pily for the world at large, there is now a great and general 
eagerness for the difltudon of knowledge and piefy. Throwing oB the torp<ff 
<^ ages, the firiends of Christ are labouring to extend his kingdom in ereiy di- 
rection. Almost every possible oljject of Christian philanthropy is seised upon; 
societies are curganised; means ad^ted to erery kind of instrumente are em- 
ployed; the whole lery en wuuee of the religious world is called out; and 
Christendom presente an interesting scene of benerolent tmmgy. Such a state 
of thingi^ however, has ite dangers in reference to personal religion, and may 
beoome an occasion of delusion to many. It does not require genuine piety to 
associate us with these moremente: firom a natural liberally of disposition, (»r 
regard to reputetion, or a desire of influence, or by the compulsion of example^ 
we may give our property; for all these motives are^ no doubt, in partial ope- 
ration, when giving is in fashion. And as to personal exertions, how many 
induoemente may lead to thi^ besides a sincere and an ardent love to Christ I 
An inherent fondness for activity, a love of display, the spirit of party, the per- 
suasion of friends, may all operate, and unquestionably do operate in many 
cases, to produce astonishing effecte in the cause of religious benevolence^ 
where there is a total absence of genuine piety. The mind of man, prone to 
self-deception, and anxious to flnd some reasons to satisfy itself in reference 
to ite eternal stete, short of the true evidence of a renewed heart, is too apt to 
derive a false peace firom the contemplation of ite seal. In proportion as the 
cause of the delusion approximates to the nature of true religion, is ite power 
to blind and to mislead the judgment. If the mind can perceive any thing in 
itseli; or in ite operations, which bears the semblance of godliness, it will con- 
vert it into a means of lulling the consrience and removing anxiety. To many 
persons the fatol opiate, the soul-destroying imposture— is their activity in the 
cause of Christian zeal: none are more diligent in their devotedness to tha 
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dntiM of 06iAinitteet, none ure more constant in their attendaAtee lipon publfe 
meetings ; others, again, weary themselves in their weekl j rounds to collect 
the contributions of the rich or the offerings of the poor. These things, if they 
do not lead them coolly to reason and to conclude that they are believers, take 
off their attention from the real condition of their souls, leave them no leisure 
for reflection, repress the rising fear, and either stifle the voice of conscience^ 
or enable them to drown its remonstrances in the eloquence of the platfomi 
or in the discussion of the committee-room. We doubt not that some unworthy 
professors of religion, in the present age, resort to public meetings for the same 
reason as many a guilty votary of pleasure does to public amusements,— -to 
forget his own condition, and to turn away his ear, for a short season, from the 
voice that speaks to him from within. Individuals are known to us all, who^ 
. amidst the greatest zeal for various public institutions, are living in malice and 
all uncharitableness, in the indulgence of a predominant selfishness and un- 
controlled wrath. But it will not do. This is not piety. Ckmld we support 
the whole expenditure of the Missionary Society by our affluence, and direct 
its counsels by our wisdom, and keep alive its energy by our ardour, and yet 
at the same time were destitute of love^— we should perish eternally, amidst 
the munificence of our liberality.'* 

"Mammon, or Covetousness, the Sin of the Christian Church, by the Ser 
John Harris, author of The Great Teacher." 

This was a vigorous effort of an English divine to bring the sins of 
the English churches against charity to their notice. It was a prize 
essay, and made a strong impression on the public mind. It par- 
takes, however, of the same defects as the work of Mr. James — ^it 
does not cover the whole ground ; because, doubtless, the author did 
not contemplate so large a task. A few extracts will give its tone : — 

<<It is dear, then, that the entire economy of salvation Is constructed on the 
principle of restoring to the world the lost spirit of love. Its advent was an 
era in the universe." . . . "It was oonfironting selfishness in its own native 
tegion with a system of benevolence prepared, as its avowed antagopist, by the 
hand of Ood itself."— P. 27. " But has its olgect been realized ? more than 1800 
years have elapsed since it was brought into operation— has its design suc- 
ceeded. Succeeded I Alasl the question seems a taunt, a mockery. . . But 
why is it thus 7 why has the gospel been hitherto threatened with the failure of 
a mere business experiment?"— P. 28. Speaking of the success of the earliest 
preachers of Christianity: "The world was taken by surprise— never before 
had it beheld such men — every thing gave way before them— city after dtj, 
and province after province capitulated — ^yet the whole secret of their power 
was lave." ....** A fire had been kindled in the earth which consumed the self- 
ishness of men wherever it came."— P. 80. . . . "But who does not feel that the 
era of effective benevolence has yet to commence 7 Let him sketch the most 
^ simple scheme of benevolenoe which the gospel can approve, and he will perceive 
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mt •vnry flep that b« !• writteff tfa« wwlMMiatfcw of tht ehwsli.''-a8 . . . 
*Tl>»gre>tkwoat>oghtbyo<ttIiort'iTohMit>ry Ml >otloaof>gt>teof po f Ml,| 
ft yg< fo WyWfl^ tMdtnCood; tfa« trUUnt appUcatloD of nuny plain punget of 
fleripton to bt soda, dootrteto gtartllng to nMlihimi to bar o— ilMriliar and 
wleoma, the word bantrolaaoa itaalf to ba dilEirantlj undentood, tha daaioa 
of ooTetoosnaia to ba eaat oat of tha diaxdi, and tha whola aeoBomyof banaTO* 
lanee to ba rayiaad."— 3S9. 

•^Erary natloik haa ita UoL In aoma oonntriaa that idol ia plaaanra; in 
otbara, glory ; In othara» Ubartj: bat tha nama of oar idol (in Great Britain) ia 
namnon." If it ba troa tliat aaeh aoooaedlng aga haa ita rvpraaentativa ; that 
it behoMa ita^rviaetad in aoma laading aohool, and impraeaaa itahnaga on tha 
philoaophy of tha day, where ahall we loolc for tha image of the existing aga^ 
bat in oar lyatankfl of political economy.** — 80 ....** Mammon is marching 
throoi^ the land in trinmph.**— 81. ....*< To the same anballowed spirit of 
gain is to ba traced that fierce < competition,* of which the laboarer, the arti- 
san, the dealer, the mannflkotaiar, and eren the members of all the liberal pro- 

foasions alike oomplain." <*Bot when It riaea to a straggle in which 

neither time nor strength Is left fbr higher porsnits, in which every new com- 
petitor is looked npon in the light of an enemy, in whieh erery personal ex- 
erUon and practicable retrenchment do bat barely leave a sabsistenoe^ there 
mast be something essentially wrong in oar raling spirit or social constitn- 
tion."--83. . . . "And on all hands it is admitted that the way in which bosi- 
neaa is now conducted, inTolvee aU the risk, nnoertainty, and unnatoral excite- 
ment of a game of chance.**—^ Edit Am. Tract 8oc 7. 

Three prise tracts on Benevolence or Christianity, have been re* 
eently publiahed by the American Tract 8ocie1iy, entitled as follows : 

The Dirine Law of Beneficence, by Bct. Paraons Oook, Lynn. 

Zaoohens^ ot the Seriptaral Plan of BeneTolenoe, by Ber. Samuel Harris, 
Conway, Massaffhasatts 

The Mission of the Ghardi, or Systematic Benefloenoe, by Bey. Edward A. 
Lawrence^ Marldehead. 

These tracts have great merit, but are confined to urging libe- 
rality in support of the various Christian enterprises of the day, 
and to the propriety of systematic appropriations of a regular portion 
of our incomes to charitable purposes. They are really good as far as 
tbey go, but fall short of developing the great principle of love to €h>d 
and man as the motive of all giving to religious objects. Their 
tendency is more to make giving a business, to foster habits of 
giving, than to plant that deep spirit of Christian sympathy which 
promptly, spontaneously offers the needful aid, the sustaining hand, 
the cup of cold water, without staymg to consult the state of the cho" 
ritahle/wnd, or acting from the impulse of a regular habit 
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On the English Poor-laws, and the Literature to which thet, 
have gften origin. , , , 

' If the English Church has ahjured all charge of the poor/neither 
feeding them, nor lodging them, nor clothing them, nor yisiting them . 
i|i prison, nor administering the cup of cold water to th.e thirsty ; if « 
English libraries famish,-neither by churchman, nor statesman, nor phi* 
lanthnqBist, any complete treatise upon Christian Charity, the language 
is by no means deficient in literature of the poor; we mean, not poor 
literature, nor literature for the poor, but literature of the "Poor-' 
laws." When the English civil authorities assumed the charge of the 
poor, whom the Church reijected, they undertook a most dangerous 
and difficult task, as the whole history of their poor-administration 
proves. We do not say it would have been done better by any other 
authorities, for we admit it was the most difficult undertaking erer 
assumed by civil authorities. The management of the poor in Eng- 
land has given birth to- volumes of legislative enactments, volumes of 
judicial decisions on questions as to whether a pauper belonged to 
one parish or another, as to what sort of residence constituted a claim 
te relief as to which parish the burden of the pauper belonged to, and 
which should be exempted from affording any aid; volumes upon the 
most economical mode of feeding and keeping these burdens of the 
parishes ; volumes on the history of the poor-laws and their admi- 
nistration; on the management of the poor; on their employment^ 
on workhouses, on the history of the poor, and on the poor-rates. 
This literature is unique — there is no parallel to it in any country. It 
exhibits a constant series of writers struggling against the whole 
system, disgusted with it, or approving it only as an inevitable evil 
without remedy ; but all unable to rise to the Christian solution of tiie 
subject The Protestants of England had absolutely lost sight of the 
relations between Christianity and poverty, and numberless humane 
MTiters were racking their brains during centuries to find some plan 
or theory in regard to the poor which might meet the object and quiet 
disturbed consciences. But no solution appeared, and the evil con- 
tinually in(»reased. We may characterize the actual state of the poor . 
and the legislation for the poor during nearly the whole of this period 
by the following extract firom a work of the highest authority, "The 
Histoiy of the Poor Laws," by Richard Bum, L.I<. D. 1 vol. 8vo. 
London, 1764. 

25 
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«*Ta Omoi or a« OrMim or to Fooa mmm to bo vadontood to bo tUo: 
Tb koop OB oztrooffdinoiy lookout to proroat poncMu oomlof to inhobit [hk 
fMlih] wtihoat oortlflootoi, and to fly to tfaojnfttoeo to ramoro tbem; mad if a' 
aaa briogs » oiitifleot«k thoa to ooatlott oil tbo iaboUtoati aottolethfaaa 
l^na of £10 a yoar, [wbkli woold giro bim a MtUomont ia the pariah,] and to 
tako eart to koop bia* out of all parish offlcoo ; to warn them, if they will hire 
iWTaati^ to hiM thea hal^yearly, or bj the araath, or by the week, or by the 
day, rather thaa by aay way that shall glre them a oettleaieat [which eatitles 
thim to MUif la ease oTtheir beoolilBf poor;] or, if thsy do hire thcA i»r ayear, 
ttaa to try aad piek a quarrel with thorn belbre tha year's ead, aad to to get cU 
ofthoBi. To amlataia their poor as ehoaply as possibly they oaa, at all ereats; 
Bot to lay out twopeaoa ia proapeot oi aay lUture good, but only to aerre the 
preeent aecessity. To bargaia with some sturdy persoa to take them by the 
lump, who yet is aot iateaded to take theai, but to hang orer them in terrortm. 
If they shall oomplaia to the jusUees Ibr waat of aiaiateaaaoe. To eead them 
oat iato the oouatry abeggiag; Ibr why aot they, as well as others? To biad 
out poor ehildrea appnatteee^ ao aiatter to whom or to what trader so that the 
master Uve la aaotber parish. To umto hearea aad earth, if aay dispute h»^ 
peas about a settlemeat, aad, ia that partleular, to iuTort the geaeral rule, and 
■tick at ao ezpease. To pall dowa cottages. To drire out as maay iahabitants 
aad admit as few as possibly tbey caa ; that is, to depopulate the pariah ia 
(tfder to lessea the poor-rate. To be geaerous indeed, in sometimes giTiag a 
portion with the mother of a bastard child to the reputed fktber, oa oonditioa 
that he will marry her [aad san>ort her ; j or with a poor widow, Ibr why should 
aho be without the eomlbrts of aiatrimeny r — always prorided that the husbaad 
is settled ia aaother parish. Or, if a poor maa with a large &mily appears to 
be industrious, they will charitably assist him in taking a faim in another 
parish at £10 a year, and |^e him the aioney to pay his first year's rent; and 
if any of the poor hare a mercantile genius, they will purchase him a box of 
I^as, aeedles^ laces, buckles, aad such-like wares, aad sead him abroad in the 
quality of a petty chapama: ^th the profits thereof; aad a aioderate kaaok at 
itwaliafc ho eaa deoaatly support himself aad eduoata his ohildrea ia tbo samo 
i^ustrioni wi^."— Pago 211. 

A Catalogttb or souz English Works 05 the Poor-laws akd 
THEIR Administration, and on the Poor. 

Proposals fSor Employing the Poor, by T. Firmin, London, 1678 

Provision for the Poor, by Sir M. Hale, « 1683 

Proposals tn a College of Industry, by John Bellers^ ** 1090 

GiTing Alms ao Charity, by Daaiel Delbe, ** 1704 

Xffeetual ProTiston ft)r the Poor, by H. Fielding, " 1763 

Dofects of the Poor-laws, by Th. Alcock, 8to. « 1762 

Omtidwations on Better Management of the Poor, 4to. ** 1762 

Of the Care of the Poor in most Civiliarad Nations, by Kicbard 

Onely,4to. «* 1768 
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Oaufles of the Increase of the Poor, by Josiah Tucker, 4to. London, 1 TOO 

t<etter8 on the Rising Qeneratioa of the Labouring Part of our 

Fellow-sulyecta, by Jonas Hanway, 2 toIs. 8vo. ** 1761^ 

A Dissertation on the Poor-laws, by Key. Joseph Townsend, 8to. *' 1786 
Causes of Increase of P<v>r and Poor-rates^ by Rer. John 

Howlett, 8vo. « 1788 

fiistory of the Poor, by Thomas Ruggles, 2 toIs. 8to. ** 1793 

this writer first clearly announced the wrong which the Established 
Church had done to the poor, by taking possession of and holdiiig the 
church property given for the relief of the poor. It is said h6 was 
compelled by clerical influence to ezirargate his work and publish 
without these objectionable allegations upon the purity of the ChUroh. 

Heans of Proyiding iSmplo^ent for the People, a Prize Essays 

by Samuel Grumpy 8to. London, 119^ 

The Case of Labourers in Husbandry stated, bjr Rer. D. Davis, 4to. « 1795 

The State of the Poor ; or, a History of the Labouring Classes in 
England from the Conquest to the Present Period ; their 
Domestic Economy, with respect to diet, dresi^ Aiel, habi- 
tation, and plans adopted for their reliei; by Sir F. M. 
Bden, 8 vols. 4to. • « 1797 

This is the most elaborate work to which this fhiitfVil iopic has 
given rise. It is highly valuable in the sense in which this subject 
was viewed. It descends to the merest minutiae of food and clothing, 
and sifts numberless reports, documents, and accounts, to exhibit the 
true cost of maintaining the poor during the period to which it relates. 
The treatment of the poor is discussed solely in the light of economy. 
It is the best history of prices for the last three centuries extant, and 
18, otherwise, an important collection of facts. Can any thing more 
strongly exhibit the blindness of English people to the true relations 
of this subject, than that a work of 3 vols. 4to. could be written upon 
the State of the Poor, from the Conquest to the year 1797, on which 
feo little should be said upon the true nature of the claims of the poor 
and the obligations of the rich ? The author has, however, said enough 
to show that he was not ignorant of the truth, but he evidently don- 
idders that view of the subject as one of small importance. 

Inquiry into the Policy and Humanity of the poor laws, by J. 

Weyland,8yo. - London. 

A Treatise on Indigence, by P. Colquhoun, 8vo. [This is not ele* 

mentary, as its tiUe fanports.] : ** 1808 

Systematic ReUef of Poor in different Countries, by J. Duncan, • Bath, 1816 
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i iTiiNM M llMMrilj IB lk» Mtlnpolto, to How 

of OiMwiii% ailto Tiwiw, UU 

OoMtttaiof UbovtagOaMSofSociiity.ljJoksBnla^tvo. « ini 

Bapo rt toHo— of OoMO— oaPiBCi^w^ ISIT 

lMi«f>io«lhtB«pBgto«lht>BW^I»w%byJ.H.MciaiMit»tfa.ftlrtil, I8U 
Ob— M of HiiBiiiitinB otA^OBmitanl h^tfomt, by J. BmIob,. . .Loadoa, 1820 
Adaiatetntfoaof tbtFoor4ftw%bjE0T.CB.BMraloa,8TOw.Nonrkls 18tt 

WcKkbomm Sjttbmm, «»•••••.«.. - ISIS 

Oiu— «nd luidJ M of Modim FiByo rt i Mi » » ' M O — ** •• * ISB 

fOof4sw%M » BelMaM of BeaoTolMoo aai M to ttfrir Botttkol 

Beoao^y, by J. B. PJcb— o, gro. Loadon, 18M 

frtadytoof«^BifcFoort»wPiftiiia,byF.P>f%8mBrth,Ka « 1880 

Boporto to HooM of OwaoMk ISM and 18S8y OB Ondttkm of 

IfaBv&cteitof Popiilalioa,fcUo^ 

Hmtorcb Bxtent, and BBpcto of Panperism, by Tlioi. Walker,* •• « 1826 

AdBteMratioB of Poor4aw% by T. OalTnt, « ISn 

CluMian and Clrle Beooomy of Largo Towns, by Hioaias CSkal- 

MKfsB.Hi, STola.8TO. ISil-tB 

OaMMMid ir i i Med k iof Pattp eriiMlmQroatBritoia,byB.ini- 

Bot HortoQ, Sto. Tioadoa, 1890 

Moval and Pl^yaieal Oooditfon of Working Clinmi, by J. H. 

Kij,lLD,8T0. -. « 1832 

The ^bor and tbe Labouring GUates fat Amorica and Buope^ 1^ 

N. W. Suikr, Sto. « 188& 

Man nfcetnriag Popnlalkm of Bagjand, Moral, Social, and Phyt- 

cal,lqrP.GadceIl,8vow «* 1833 

flto Histoiy of the BfUdle and Working Claawa, the Beonomi- 

cal and PoUtksal Princ^pks whidi have inmwnwwi the 

Past and Present Oonditionof the Indostrioos Orders^ by 

JohnWade, « 18SS 

SoTeral editions of this yaliuible work have appeared since. 

The AgrieoltnTal Classes of Great Britain and Ireland, with 
Bztraets from Parliamentary Reports ftom 1833 to 1840, 
Remarks of the Frendi Bditor, pnblidMd at Vienna, with 

a Pre&oe, by Henry Dnimm<md, Bsq^ 2 Tols. 8to. ** 18tt 

Th^ mystified title, doubtless, is but a thin covering to the fact tiiai 

H. Drummond is responsible for the work. 

National Distress, its Causes and Remedies, hj Samael Laing, 

Bsq. Jnn^8T0. London, 1844 

The Working Classes, their Moral, flodal, and Intelleetnal con- 
dition, with Soggesttona te thefar Improrement, by O. 
«aunon8,12mo. *« 1840 

The Social Cbnditiaii and Bdoeation of the Poople in Bngland 

and Boxope^ by Joseph Kay, 2 Tols. 8to. <* 1850 
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The Population Question and it^ DiilcusdioN^. 



The disenssions earned on in the books on the subjeot of tiie poor 
and poor-laws were much enlivened by the publication of the Rev. T. 
R. Malthus, in 1798, of ''An Essay on the Principle of Population, as 
it Affects the Future Improvement of Society/' London, 8vo., already re- 
ferred to by our author, who has quoted some of its positions, (ani§, 
l>age 150.) 

Malthus produced nothing very original; he merely reduced Eng- 
lish feeling and usages in regard to the poor into a philosophy. Pre- 
vious to this publication, the. questions discussed had been chiefly as 
to points of economy in keeping the poor, and the very point of feed- 
ing had been assiduously ascertaine(^ discussed, and tried : it had also 
been a matter of much inquiry how fax and in what way the labour of 
paupers might be made to pay for their maintenance. In these in- 
quiries, nothing, however small or unimportant^ escaped remark : in a 
question of economy, a very small saving, even that of a few pence in a 
year, made a large sum when multiplied by the poor of England. The 
keeper of one of the workhouses once made the important discovery that 
the constant use of the sam^ scales in weighing out paupers' rations 
had worn upon one side of the scales so as sensibly to affect the ac^ust- 
ment This was brought forward at the meeting of the superintendents 
as indicating the means of a considerable economy. But no one, who has 
not looked into the details which occupied the attention of .writers and ad- 
ministrators of the poor-laws, can conceive to what a nicety of manage- 
ment this economy was carried. A question of moment was debated 
by many, while the attention of others was directed to the point of 
economy,^that of the propriety of any compulsory provision for the 
poor ; some alleging that the poor ought to be left to the charity of 
individuals — any public provision made for them only encouraging 
idleness and consequent pauperism. Others averred that there must 
bd paupers, and that they could be more economically kept upon some 
general plan, applicable to all, and that allowing hordes of beggars to 
stroll through the kingdom was an annoyance not to be endured. It was 
much discussed whether paupers should be confined, fiunilies being sepa- 
rated, in poorhouses, or let out to the farmers, upon the best terms ob- 
tainable. In the midst of these and many like debates, Mr. Malthus 
appeared, and announced that he had discovered the philosophy of tha 
25* 
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wbokMitter. H« took «1m diMaMion bj the horm, and r^|Mtod »U 
Hm prarioof planf and opinioai, oomfMlaoty proTidoB, eeoBony, and 
aSL He told the people of Sngland, thej were flut epproaohinf m pe- 
riod when the popolation would exeeed the supply of food, and that it 
wai ui^just and unphilosophioal to nurture and keep alive men who 
would soon take the bread out of the mouths of those who were now so 
jgenenmsly feeding them. Let them alone, they will only die by pri- 
^ration — they oame unbidden to the banquet of life— there is no i^aoe 
for them ; do not let them usurp your places at the feast; do not g;iTe 
them a morsel ; if let alone, nature will execute her decrees, and send 
them out of the way. This philosophy of Mr. lialthus made a great 
sensation : to some it appeared as clear a truth as erer was announced : 
others regarded it with unmingled horror and detestation. The politi- 
cal economists, who are supposed to look upon men as machines for the 
production and distribution of wealth, took sides with Mr. Malthus. 
The humane classes took the other side. After the appearance of Mr. 
Malthus's work, one branch of the discussion tamed upon his views, 
while the others followed the old tracks. It is worthy of remark that 
the cry of horror which was uttered at the first appearance of Mr. 
Malthns's work, induced him to omit in subsequent editions the most 
objectionable passages, and, among others, that quoted above, page 150. 
But these omissions leave his theory unimpaired in its full scope. 
And that is, that no one has any business to remain in this world who 
eannot of himself make himself comfortable; and that great care 
should be taken to avoid the increase of such people, by withdrawing 
all countenance and aid from them. This theory was not suffered to 
go untouched. It was attacked with great vigour and eloquence, both 
in England and on the continent, and defended by Mr. Malthns and 
others, with talent and learning. We give a list of a few of the works 
Which followed Mr. Malthns on the subject of *' population." 



The SUte of the Poor, The Principle of Mr. Malthus's Essay on Popu- 
lation and the Manulkctarlng System. RoUert Southey. 80 pp. . 
12mo. 1812 

The Stale of the Poor and the Means pursued by the Society for Better- 
ing their Condition. Bobert Southey. 87 pp. 12mo. 1816 

A Tnattse on the Beoords of Creation, Ac, showing the Consistency of 
the Principle of Population, with the Wisdom and GoodneM of the 
Deity, by J. B. Sumner, Bishop of Chester, 2 vols. 8to.. • • • London, 18U 

^e Principles of Population and Production, as they are Affected by the 
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Progress of Society, with a view to moral aod political cops e 
qnenoes. John WeylancU Jun^ F. R. S. 8to. London, ISH 

An Inqnii^ into the Population of Nations, oontuning a BeAitation of 

Bfalthns's Essay on Population. George Ensor, 8 to. • • • •London, 1818 

Of Population. An Inquiry concerning the Power of Increase in the 
Numbers of Mankind, being an Answer to Mr. Malthus, Ac. Wm. 
Godwin,8TO. London, 1820 

ninstrations and Prooft of the Principle of Population, by Francis 

Plaoe,8Ta London, 1822 

New Ideas of Populaticm, with Remarks on MiJthos and Godwin, by Alex. 

H. Everett, Minister of the U. S. at the Netherlands, 8to. London, 1828 

Lectures on Population, with a Correspondence between the Author and 

Mr. Malthus, by N. W. Senior, 8vo. London, 1829 

The Law of Population, a Treatise in Disproof of the Super-fecundity of 
Human Beings and dereloping the real principle of their Increase, 
by M. T. Saddler, M. P., 2 toIs. 8to. London, 1830 

An Inquiry into the Principles of Population, exhibiting a l^stem of 
Regulations for the Poor, designed to lessen and finally remove the 
evils pressing upon the Labouring Classes of Society, 8vo. London, 1832 

The Principles of Population and their Connection with Human Happi- 
ness, by Archd. Allison, 2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1840 

The True Law of Population shown to be connected with the Food of the 

People, by Thomas Doubleday, 8vo. London, 1842 

Besides these, very many other separate publications were made in 
this controversy, which gave birth also to a large issue of pamphlets; 
and the subject was largely introduced into most of the works on po- 
litical economy which have appeared since the beginning of this cen- 
tury. It is far beyond our present purpose to offer any appreciation 
of these works separately. 

We regard this whole discussion as among the most remarkable of 
modem times. It exhibits a virtual disregard of Christianity scarcely 
to be equalled. This is evidently no special fault of the respective 
writers ; for they and their readers were alike involved in this utt«r 
neglect or utter misconceptioti of Christianity. These writers were, 
many of them, far firom being infidels : their reference to religion is 
frequent and respectfhL The marvel is that, for the solution of the I 
great points in dispute, they neither take nor seek any aid from Chris-/ 
tianity. The whole subject is man, and yet humanity, in its fulli 
meaning, is excluded from consideration. The topics are, the law od 
increase ; the laws of limitation ; the supply of food ,* economy of 
feeding; restraints of marriage, moral and political; police; com- 
pulsory provision ; poorhouse regulations ; labour, manufacturing and 
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agrioultanL The statistics of the world were ransacked to snpplj 
materials for these and very many similar subjects. Learning and 
ability worthy of a better cause were most profusely expended in the 
wide range of these treatises. These authors and their readers grapple 
with a great difficulty, and, for more than a generation after the work 
of Malthus appeared, they struggled to produce some grand solution. 
But they never advanced a step. They never can, in that path. 
So long as those who, for the time, are rich or comfortable in life, con- 
fine themselves to the inquiry how they can perpetuate such a desirable 
state of things; how they can manage to hold a heavy mortgage on 
the labour of the masses, aild make them work it out; how they can 
keep down the numbers of the poor to the point at which they can by 
their labour make up the incomes of the rich and comfortable, with- 
out risk of becoming a burden ; how food and labour can be kept 
plenty and cheap ; how one-tenth of the population can manage to 
live in elegance, and ease, and English comfort^ whilst the nine-tenths 
are suffering all the degradation of mind and body, all the nakedness, 
and hunger, and other privations of utter poverty ; and, in fine, how 
the poor can be best managed, to get a large living out of them, without 
danger of having that living absorbed in keeping them alive, — so long 
the Christian and only true solution of the great problem of human 
well-being will never be reached. In England, the rich man cannot 
endure to have Lasarus at his gate ; he cannot endure a beggar in the 
highway or in his private path. The Englishman of wealth is emi- 
nently respectable. He sends the beggar to some secluded spot, where 
his shabby looks can offend no gentle eyes, nor spoil a landscape in 
which all that is permitted to be seen is beautiful and rich ; he gives 
him work, when he has any, and food to keep him alive. But labour 
may be always kept plenty and cheap when nine-tenths of the people 
labour for one-tenth, and a very large profit may be realized on the 
operation; for though only half-work is required from these people, yet 
they are only half-fed and half-clothed. If the poor were full-fed, full- 
clothed, and full-worked, they would rapidly save enough to become 
sufficiently independent to make their own terms for their labour, and 
thus gradually bring about a more equal and just distribution of the 
avails of labour. 

In all this prolonged discussion, none of those engaged ever fairly 
rose to the conception that every Christian man is a guardian of th^ 
poor, under religious obligations to succour all the suffering within his 
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reach, and, not only to assist individuals, but, according to the ex- 
ample of his Divine Master, to feed and help the multitudes. Tho 
sacrifice necessary to accomplish any great change in the position of 
the poor in England appeared greater than any government dared re- 
quire of the governed, or was able to e£fect without some flagrant and 
unjustifiable violations of the right of property. It did not occur to 
these authors that this sacrifice could come from the spontaneous 
action of the people under ihe pressure of religious motives. Less 
eSortf and, perhaps, less money than was expended upon the attempt 
to abolish the slave-trade, and the emancipation of the slaves in the 
West Indies, would have been sufficient to accomplish a thorough 
change of policy in regard to the poor, by which, if they were not im- 
mediately lifted above the state of poverty, they would be lifted into 
a state of hope, and the energies of men, long paralyzed with despair, 
would be roused to successful action. 

We believe that no ingenuity, no talent, no effort of any human in- 
tellect can solve the questions involved in those discussions, so long as 
such data are assumed as a basis of discussion. That door is irrevo- 
cably shut against human eyes and human strength. It is not for 
men to adjust the food of the world to the population of the world, 
and much less is it for them, as assumed by Malthus and those of his 
school, to ac^ust the population of the world to the food of the world. 
This partakes rather too much of an intervention in the Divine govern- 
ment — of assuming the reins of Providence. There were questions 
to be solved, doubtless, growing out of the position of the poor in 
England, but the true solution could never be reached by speculations 
upon the possible increase of food or the possible increase of popula- 
tion, compulsory provision, parish charge, out-door, in-door, or work- 
house relief. All these questions assumed that all was right in British 
institutions except what was referred to, and of course the disputants 
did not even touch the elements of the subject The real questions 
are, — How can the labour of man be best applied to subserve the ne- 
cessities and comforts of man ? As it is plain, from the order of Provi- 
dence, from the inequalities in the mental and physical energies and 
faculties of men, that some must act under the direction of others, or, 
perhaps, fall under their dominion, what should be the limit of the 
power thus attainable ? To what extent may the labour of a few or of 
many be mortgaged for the benefit of those who, by superior industry, 
or talents, or energy, may be able to subject them to their power? 
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And, If Christianity be beard on a inbject so vitally interwoven with 
its precepts, what light is shed upon this topic by the life and instruc- 
tions of its Great Author? 

If it be objected that this abstract consideration of the subject could 
not lead to any practical result, because all such questions arise under 
actual governments and established institutions, which must, more or 
less, modify every decision, the reply is, that the abstract truth must 
be discovered and fully understood before it can be ascertained how 
far existing laws and institutions stand in the way of reform. When 
the truth shall be known, the obstacles will be known, and plans of re- 
form can be devised, including such political changes as may be 
needful for complete success. Shall this whole discussion be excluded 
from the pale of Christianity ? In all matters of politics, and in all 
of humanity, shall Christians always walk through the world with 
their lights deeply shaded, that they may appear to be as much in tiie 
dark as tiiose who are groping round them? 

In all this controversy about ''population," no event is more striking 
than the advent upon the arena of Dr. Thomas Chalmers, the great 
Scottish divine. He entered upon the subject with all the zeal which be- 
longed to his character, and, Chough he shed a flood of light upon it, and 
has left a mine of materials for future labourers in that career, he has 
added another to the many instances, that clear and powerful thinkers 
do not always, nor even soonest, reach the truth. He failed to assume 
the proper elements in his outset, to lay the right foundation for his 
structure, and therefore failed in erecting a well-proportioned super- 
structure. He saw, at a glance, that the English system of providing 
for the poor was both impolitic and unchristian. He dashed into the 
contest and made his efforts felt on every side. He was the first who 
fairly canried Christianity into the field, and demonstrated that to 
Christians and Christian niinisters belonged the care of the poor. 
Himself a minister of the Established Church of Scotland, he unfor- 
tunately took his whole survey of the subject from that point of view. 
He set out with the proposition in his mind, that to the parishes, as 
such, of an Established Church, belonged the charge of the poor. 
Having once assumed this wrong ground, he went into the discussion 
with extraordinary power and ardour, carrying with him, in far greater 
degree than any who had preceded him, a truly Christian desire to 
redress the wrongs of the poor. It can scarcely be doubted that the 
absorbing interest of this subject, and his ardour in maintaining a 
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^ritlon which he deemed to be the only one consonant with Christi- 
anity, aoconnts for that almost bigoted devotion to an established 
church, which Br. Chalmers displayed for many years of his life. 
Looking upon the parish chnrphes and their officers as the proper 
gaardians of the poor, he could not but regard with impatience any 
yoluntary system or dissenting churches, as so many disorganisers, who 
complicated his plans for the poor and weakened the only churches 
upon whom he supposed any reliance could be placed for performing the 
great office of relieving suffering humanity. It is pleasant to discover 
what thus accounts so favourably for what appeared to be the greatest 
defect in Dr. Chalmers's character. His zeal for the poor made him, 
for a time, an uncompromising opponent of Christian fireedom. The 
severe lesson he received before his death, in the disruption of the 
Scotch Establishment^ and the noble sacrifice of sentiment he made 
by uniting in the secession, showed how far he was above preserving 
consistency at the expense of truth. He suffered in this more mental 
agony, probably, than any other individual who left the Establishment. 
How his opinions were modified, in regard to the poor, we are not in- 
formed, but we feel confident, that if the occasion had offered to pro- 
duce another work on the subject^ it would have been what is yet a 
desideratum in Christian literature. Br. Chalmers's error, in the first 
place, was assuming the parish churches to be the proper guardians 
of the poor, instead «f taking the higher ground that every Christian 
is a guardian of the poor, and insisting upon the great law which 
requires us to love our neighbour as ourselves. His system of action 
should have been developed from that law, and not fh>m the duty of 
parish churches. He could then, without difficulty, have reached and 
brought in the agency of congregations under all systems of religion, 
both established and voluntary. When the duties of individual Chris- 
tians towards the suffering are all discharged, there will not be much 
left for parish churches or separate congregations to perform. 

But though Br. Chalmers committed this error, and though he failed 
in his '' Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns," to produce the 
work which was needed, and though political economists, so called, 
have not assigned a high rank to that production, it contains more 
truth, more profound Christian philosophy, more pure Christian sym- 
pathy for the poor than any one to which the controversy has given 
rise. 

The following extracts from Chalmers's " Christian and Civic Eco- 
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noiQT^ will help to Ulutrate the snbjeet of the foregoing pages, and 
afford a specimen of the manner and tone of his work: 

<< There an many towns In our empize, where the BstabllaluBent has not pto- 
TUed room in chorches for one-tenth of the inhabitants.^* . . . . «It ia eleaiv 
In these drenrastanoea, that the Tast majoritj mnst be left to wander wlthoot 
the pale of Christian minlstratlonis and Chrlatian ordinances, altogethei^- 
wbere thej hare settled down into a mass of beathenlam, whkh, to the eye of 
oommon experience, looks completely irrecoyerable. There is a Teiy general 
IbeliDg of helplessness and despidr npon this sal^ect, as if the profligacy and 
nngodliness of cities were elements in eyery way as unoonqnerable as is phy- 
sical necessity itselt" 

** All eerring to conflrm the general hopelessness that there is npon the sob" 
jeet, and to afford a plausible warrant for the oontonpt wherewith schemes of 
philanthropy are so apt to be regarded hj the more seenlar«aid aobex^minded 
of oar dtisens, who feel satisfied with things as they are, nor want thdr qnieS' 
oenoe to be at all disturbed by any suggestion or demonstratioii,^hateTer, of . 
things as they should be." 

** It has transformed the whole character of charity, by turning a mat- 
ter of lore into a matter of litigation: and so^ has seared and shut many 
a heert, out of which the spontaneous emanations of good-will would 
hare gone plentifkilly forth among the abodes of the destitute. We know 
not how a more freeiing arrest can be laid on the current of benevo- 
lence, than when It is met in the tone of a rightftil, and perhaps iodignant de- 
mand for that, wherewith it was ready, on its own proper impulse, to pour re- 
freshment and relief over the whole field of ascertained wretchedness. There 
is a mighty difference of effect between an imperatiTe and an imploring applica* 
tion. The one calls out the jealousy of our nature, and puts us npon the atti- 
tude of surly and determined resistance. The other calls out the compassion 
of our nature^ and inclines us to the free and willing movements of generosity. 
It is in the former attitude, that, under a system of overgrown pauperism, we 
now, generally speaking, behold the wealthy in reference to the working 
classes of England. They stand to each other In a grim array of hostility — 
the one thankless and dissatisfied, and stoutiy challenging as its due, what the 
other reluctantiy yields, and that as sparingly as possible. Had such been a 
right state of things, then pity would have been more a superfluous feeling in 
our constitution ; as its ftinctions would have been nearly superseded by the 
operation of law and Justice. And the truth is, that this sweetener ot the flls 
of life has been greatly stifled by legislation; while the amount of actual and 
unrelieved wretchedness among the peasantry of Englanil too plainly de- 
monstrates, that the economy of pauperism has felled to provide an adequate 
substitute in its room. Were this economy simply broken up, and the fountain 
of human sympathy again left free to be operated upon by its wonted ezdte- 
ments, and to send out its wonted streams throughout those manifold subordi- 
nations by which the various classes of society are bound and amalgamated 
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together— we doubt not that from this ftlone » more abimdaxit, or, at least, » 
flur more eiBcient and better spread tide of charity would be diffused through- 
out the habitations of indigence." .... 

** And we fear not, on the other hand, the dislike of the theologian to our 
announcement, that the pauperism itself is a moral nuisance, which must be 
swept away from these realms, ere we can rationally hope for a very powerful 
or preralent spirit of Christianity in the land. That which letteth must be 
taken out of the way. It is, indeed, a heayy incumbrance on the work of a 
clergyman, whose office it is to substitute »mong his people the graces of a netf 
character, for the hardness, and selfishness, and the depraved tendencies of na- 
ture, that, in addition to the primary and essential evils of the human consti- 
tution, he has to struggle, in his holy warfare, against a system so replete aa 
pauperism is, with all that can mi{iister to the worst, or that can wither up the 
best affections of our spedes." .... 

** We hold pauperism to be a still more deadly antagonist to the morality of 
our nation." . . . . " Like the Malaire in Italy, it has now attained a pro- 
gress and a virulenoy, which begin to be contemplated with the awe of some 
great approaching desolation; and a sense of helplessness mingles with the 
terror which is inspired by the forebodings of a mighty disaster, that has been 
gathering along the lapse of time, into a more distinct shape and more appal- 
ling magnitude. It is indeed, a frightful spectacle ; and the heart of the Chris- 
tian, as well as of the civil philanthropist ought to be solemniaed by it. He, of 
all men, should not look on with indifference, while the vapour of this teeming 
exhalation so thickens and spreads itself throughout the whole moral atmo- 
sphere of our IfUid : And, when he witnesses the fell malignity of its operas 
tion, both on the graver and more amiable virtues of our nature, — when he 
sees how diligence in the callings, and economy in the habits of individuals, are 
alike extinguished by it^ and both the tendernesses of relationship and the 
wider charities of life, are chilled and overborne— we should expect of this 
friend to the higher interests of our spedes, that he, among all his fellows, would 
be most intent on the destruction of a system that so nips the best promises of 
spiritual cultivation, and, under the balefulness of whose shadow, are now 
withering into rapid decay, and sure annihilation, the very fairest of the fruits 
of righteousness." 

If companionship in crime or in adversity make strange bedfellows^ 
80 comi>anionship in error affords not less curious specimens of incon- 
gmoos fellowship. Parties, having taken their sides with little or 
no reference to Christianity, lug it in to serve the purposes of the dis- 
cussion, to turn a period or to point a sneer, according to the disposi- 
tion of the writer. It was not the object of even Chalmers to. solve the 
question by means of Christian truth, but to establish his position 
that compulsory provisions for the poor were of evil tendency, and tiiat 
the iNToper charge of the poor belonged to the parish officials of an 
26 
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toitablUhed ohoreli. Thi; yiew did not afford him a fair opportnnitj 
to explain the nature of Christian charitj ; it was not his topic, — h^ 
did not attempt a full exposition, and Christianity only plays a sub- 
ordinate part in the system of Dr. Chalmers. Wayland, in his work <m 
'* Population,'' refers to rerelation throughout, as offering the only true 
flolntion, but, though his book is in many respects well written, his ex- 
hibition of the bearing of Christianity on this subject is very feeble, 
and shows how slightly he felt its power, and how little he knew its 
scope. It is worth observing, in these various authors, their various 
modes of referring to the truths of Holy Writ as furnishing a curioui 
and instructive exhibition of the human mind and human nature. 
But no one can fully understand the relations of Christianity to this 
subject, as fixed by the various writers, who has not fully mastered 
the spirit and details of the leading author, Malthus, whose ** Essay 
on Population" has, ever 6ince it appeared, ruled the faith of a large 
number of disciples. It would be difficult to point out a publication 
as thoroughly infidel in its spirit and tendencies. When taken up, out 
of the controversy about population, and regarded from the side of 
Christianity, the book cannot be read without an accumulating sense 
ef contempt, horror, and indignation. Yet this is the standard book 
In English literature on this subject ; its position^ are regarded as im- 
pregnable by a very large body of the educated people of Great Bri- 
tain ; and its contents are the received doctrine of all the political 
economists, strictly so called, of Europe and America. 

Tet Dr. Chalmers is found battling by the side of Malthus, both 
agreeing in the opposition to a compulsory legal provision for the poor ; 
and we find him writing to his friend Morton — 

''Mr. Malthus's theory upon this 8ut()ect would have carried me without ex* 
amples. But it seldom happenR that a gpeculation so apparently paradoxical, 
is so well supported by the most triumphant exempllficationB."* 

It is scarcely to be wondered that, when such a man can receive such 
theories and speculations so kindly, the world around him should do so 
likewise. But, whatever the number of Malthus's innocent disciples, 
there were not wanting many who detected the cloven foot On the 
Continent, especially, many, who did not belong to the stricter school of 
political economists, denounced the work as atrocious and unchristian. 
It required an infidel to detect an infidel, according to the spirit of the 
old proverb : and t^us was effected a complete exposure of the fallacies, 

, * . - , - 

• Life of Chalmers, vol. U. 386. " 
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Ihe inhmnanii;, and €m infidelity of a work professedly friendly to- 
Christianity, the production of one of its mimsters. It wasWm. God- 
win, who, writing " Of Population," gave the first efiectoal check to the 
spread of Malthnsian doctrines. Without any reference to the argu- 
ment and the facts of Godwin, in which unusual ability is evinced, as 
opposed to tiiose of Malthus, we cannot but advert to the effectiveness 
of the excoriation which he applied to Malthus and his opinions : not 
content with this, he crushes him indignantly as a venomous reptile. 
The morbid exposure is frightful ; such a literary taiashing was rarely 
or never seen, and never more richly merited. If a butchery like this, 
were unbecoming a Christian, it is the only pretence upon which the 
shame of leaving its execution to an infidel can be justified. 

Of course, such a punishment will neither bear transfer nor abridg- 
ment, but we must not let the occasion pass without giving a specimen 
of Mr. Godwin. The portentous evil which Mr. Malthus held up to 
frighten the world was, the £Eu;t asserted by him, that population tended 
to increase in a geometrical ratio, and subsistence in an arithmeticai 
ratio: 

Thus, Food, 12345678 9 

Population, 1 2 4 8 Id 32 64 128 256. 

" This, then, is the precise outline of Mr. Malthus's system. The 
evils against which he would guard are hunger and famii^e ; the reme- 
dies for these evils are vice and misery."* Unimpeded increase would, 
** in less than two thousand years, people the whole visible universe, at 
the rate of four men to every yard square."f It must, of course, have 
required a vast deal of vice and misery to counteract such a ratio of in- 
crease as that imports. Mr. Malthus, to remove some of the harshness 
of his conclusions in the earlier editions of his work, introduces another 
check to population, which he calls " moral restraint," but he constantly 
insinuates a caution against any reliance upon it. He finds that " in 
past ages it has operated with very inconsiderable force," and he is 
not visionary enough to entertain " any opinion respecting the future 
improvement of society, in which he is not borne out by the experience 
of the past" His main dependence, therefore, against the enormous 
calamity of an over-peopled world, is vice and misery. Mr. Malthus 
" sits remote, like a malignant providence dispensing from his magazine 
all the various iniquities and miseries of life, which, sooner or later," in 

*OMwia OB PepoUiioii, chap. » book vi. 516. t Maltiini^ vol. U. p. 844^ note. 
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Ttrlous degrees, oontribbt* to diorUn the satonl dnntf on of fanmsr 
life. ** That is Uie desidetetom."* 

He examines the popalation of all the countries of the worid, and 
finds confirmation of his doctrine eyerywhere-^Tioe and misray in 
abundance ; he does not discriminate, and cares not for kind or degree, 
•0 it be inherent and effectiTe. If inherent in the oonstitation of aU 
societies, it mnst operate in eyery condition of the human fiunily. He 
finds, therefore, that ** human institutions, howeyer thej nu^ appear to 
be the caused of niuch mischief to society, are in reality light and 
superficial, — mere feathers thSft float on the surface, in comparison with 
those deeper causes of eyil which' result from the laws of nature and 
the passions of men." It is yisionary to think that any improyed form 
of government could overcome the vice and misery which prevail as 
checks to population, and if they could, they would become the cause 
of still greater evils. Mr. Malthus can descant pleasantly upon the 
benefits and beauties of Christianity, but these benefits and bean- 
ties are reserved for those only in the higher walks of life, and if it 
were otherwise, Christianity must of itself become a nuisance. A large 
portion of the pages of the *' Essay on Population" are devoted to 
speculations on the diminution of mortality. This would seem, at first 
sight) against the spirit of the whole treatise. A closer examination 
reveals the harmony of his opinions. 

It will be found, that all the plans of reducing mortality involve 
the previous processes of thinning the ranks from which death can 
pluck his victims. If vice and misery can be made to reduce the 
numbers of the present generation below the average, then there must 
be fewer deaths hereafter, because fewer men to die. As the world will 
go on to double its population every twenty-five years, unless some- 
thing is done to prevent it, and as Mr. Malthus feels it to be rather 
awkward to rely entirely for remedy upon vice and miseiy, without^ 
at least, mentioning other remedies, he discusses divers modes of re- 
ducing the numbers of mankind. As men are coming into the world 
faster than they can be provided for, it becomes a question what is to 
be done with the new-comers. Mr. Malthus discovers the law which 
must, of necessity, govern the case. They come into a world already 
possessed and fully occupied. There is not room for all, — who must 
give way, the possessors or the interlopers ? It is perfectly clear that 
those who have the ground and the property, "have a right to do what 

* Godwin on Populfttion, ohi^p. i. book vi. SSO. 
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they please with their own." It follows, that ''we are bound in 
justice and honour, formally, to disclaim the right of the poor to sup. 
port/' This includes all the poor, the maimed, the blind, the sick, 
and suffering of every description. The poor-laws of England are, in 
his estimation, ''an eWI, in comparison of which, the national debt, 
with all its magnitude of terror, is of little moment"* The law of 
Mr. Malthus, then, is, that men who came into the world must support 
themselves, or those who bring them in must support them : if they 
fail or die in the attempt, they but execute the laws of nature upnn 
themselves; they have no right to obtrude themselves upon the notice 
of those who are comfortably enjoying the banquet of life, much less 
any right to claim any portion from a feast to which they were not 
invited. 

Mr. Godwin quotes freely from the New Testament the law of love 
as set forth in the precepts of Christ — the command to Uie young man 
who alleged he had kept all the commandments from his youth up, 
''Go sell that thou hast and give to the poor.'' On this, Godwin 
remarks : — 

*' There is a kind of oriental boldnera in this, at least, considered as a general 
exposition of the moral law; for it would be reasonable to answer, If it is my 
duty to render the greatest benefit to my fellow-creatures, and if my mind is 
well prepared to discharge this duty, it will, probably, be better done by my 
devoting my income to this purpose, than by at once divesting myself of the 
principal." 

*' But nothing can be more clear than the general tenor of revelation on this 
question. By it we are instructed that we are stewards, not proprietors of the 
good things of this life, we are forbidden to pamper our appetites or our vanity, 
we are commanded to be fellow- workers with and impartial ministers of th* 
bountiful principle of nature, and we are told that, when we have done all, wa 
have done nothing of which we have any right to boast*' 

''Such are the dictates of Ohristian revelation, and such is the answer to Mr. 
Malthus's position that ' every man has a right to do what he will with his 
own.' " — Godwin, Of Population, chap. iii. book vi. p. 544. 

" Thus stood the principles of morality," remarks Mr. Godwin, after 
making these quotations from the teaching of Christ, "before Mr. 
Malthus wrote his Essay on Population." The rich man believed in 
them, though he constantly violated them by wantonly expending on 
his appetites and vanity, sums for which his conscience as oon- 

* Malthus, Vol. II. 307. The pubUc debt was then £850,000,000, and the interest 
£47,000,000. The poor-rates were £8,000,000. 
26* 
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■tantlj reproached him. This was some oheok. The poor mmn 
beliered in them, thoagh he saw how little they prevailed in the 
world. He beliered that the nnfortonate, the disabled, and deserring 
poor had a right to snpport, "a belief in which he was borne out bj 
the light of nature and bj the gospeL Neither the eyangelists, nor 
apostles, nor the Holy Spirit that inspired them, were aware that all 
these maiims were snbyerted by the principle of popnlation." Mr. 
Malthns has changed the situation of the rich and poor. To the poor 
he has taught that, if they receiye any relief, they owe it not to any 
right, but to what he calls the spontaneous charity and pure benevo- 
lence of the rich; his opinion being that ''private charity almost 
invariably leads to pernicious consequences," and public charity he 
condemns without any reservation. 

** To the rich he hM read an important lesson. A great portion of this elass 
of society are sufficiently indisposed to acts of charity, and eminently disposed 
to the indulgence of their appetites and their vanity. But hitherto they had 
peervtiy rpproAchcd themselves with this as an ofTenoe against Qod and man. 
Mr. MslthuB has been the first man to perform the grateful task of reconciling 
their conduct and their couscienoes, and to show them that when they thought 
they were indulging themselves in vice, they were in reality ocmferxing a mosi 
eminent and praiseworthy benefit upon the commimity."— Oodwin, p. 548. 

The Puseyites. — Another Phase op the Controversy about 
Population and Pauperism. 

We have seen that Chalmers and Malthus were found side by side 
in their opposition to a compulsory provision for the poor, but, with 
what different ultimate objects ! Chalmers, to secure a kinder admini- 
stration, and a more effectual maintenance ; Malthus, to let their own 
improvidence and misery bring them to a rapid end, that, by thinning 
the ranks of men now, the mortality hereafter might be diminished. 
We now bring forward another collaborator, from a different school, 
having his point of agreement, also, with these anti-champions of the 
poor-laws. A class of religionists has become conspicuous in Great 
Britain since Malthus and Chalmers wrote, who, as is generally the 
case with new sects, are divisible into two camps. The Puseyites may 
be divided into the sincere, but deluded and mistaken; and the de- 
signing and unprincipled, who are always ready to lead any squadrons 
of the ignorant or superstitious. No drifting mob of humanity can go 
long without a leader. It may be well feared that, as we find many 
good and sincere people among the Puseyites, they were made so by 
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contemplatmg Protestantism as it is displayed in the Church of Eng- 
land. The purer and more conscientious they were, the greater their 
detestation of her character and doings. If too religious to become 
infidels, and too refined to become mere disciples of Christy they natu- 
rally turned their faces towards Rome. Among this class of the sincere 
and deluded, many writers have appeared whose pages breathe a spirit 
of pure piety, which is destined to meet yery little sympathy in the 
Romish Church, to which it is tending. The leaders who are steadily 
guiding this deluded cohort to Rome, no doubt suffer the expression 
of such opinions among those in their train, knowing that, once safe in 
Popedom, such absurd goodness will soon be rubbed off or laughed out 
of countenance. The writer to whom we are now to refer is the Rer. 
Wm. Sewell, B. D., Author of Christiait Politics, and late Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the Uniyersity of Oxford. He plainly sees the 
incompatibility of the English poor-laws with Christianity; he freely 
admits that the poor are the charge of Christians, and, with Chalmers, 
he sees no way of discharging that duty but through the oMcials of an 
established church — ^not such as Chalmers had in his eye, nor such 
as exists in England, but a real priesthood after the order of the papacy 
of the Middle Ages. But, howeyer antiquated the plan of Mr. Sewell 
for the care of the poor, what he says about them is deserving the 
attention of all; and evinces clearly that his heart is in the right 
place, however wrong his head or perverted his judgment. 

" Poverty, in some shape or other, is an essential condition of political sodetj, 
and it will increase in proportion with the aocumnlation of money; because 
capital has always a tendency to drain and absorb into itself all the lesser 
springs of wealth by its command over labour, and competition will drive 
wages down to the lowest possible prices. But these questions, and the whole 
theory of national wealth, require to be examined at length; and a Christian 
political economy would form a necessary appendage to Christian politic^ and 
must be reserved for such a place. 

" But, as a fact, the mass of poverty has now swelled in this country to a piteh 
which threatens to overflow and devastate society itself. With a free trade and 
a manufacturing system, it could not be otherwise. The interferenee of the 
legislature is demanded. All eyes are turned to its omnipotent arm; and it 
proceeds to act. It gathers under its protection the starving, houseless, mise- 
rable beings, whom the avarice of their employers has called into existence by 
the demand for labour, and then left them to perish in the fluctuations of em- 
ployment, or has reduced them to the minimum oi subsistence, and therefore 
to demoralization and despair. But it is compelled to gather them in masses, 
by broad, palpaUe lines of distinction ; because the state has no delicate discrimi- 
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Bftttaf «7M> nona of thj» ftner organf of prefa«iMk» snd i^Icetkm, which an 
required to fepar&te between the bad and the good ; the indtistrioiu and the 
Idle; the porerty which is a fkolt, from that which is miafortiUM ; that wbidi 
demands consolation, than that which reqoirea chastisemMit; the improTing 
#om the reprobate and loat Its seat of actloa is too &r retnoved to penetrate 
iBto the cottage and the horel, to haar the tale of diatvsfs, and to balance de- 
greee of indiscretion, or suffering, or crime. And no instruments can it create 
to execute such a taslc, because it can retain them by pay only, and hired 
serrants can have neither the feelin^^ nor the seal to attempt it well. There 
is, indeed, in every parisli, one or more persons, of whose sacred and i^pointed 
functions it is an especial part to care for the poor— the serrants of a IHrine 
Master who was bom in a stable and laid in a manger; w1m>, as &r as personal 
•njoyment is concerned, are themselTes pledged to poverty; whose office it is 
to watch oyer tlie souls of those around thi'm, and therefore to discriminate 
characters; who can give alms without degrading the recelTera; who can add 
to them a double grace and double comfort by words of blessing and advice ; 
who are solemnly devoted to this work, whether the state employ their services 
or not; and who, by the ministrations of religion, can render even destitution 
tolerable, apd raise even idleness and profligacy to an honest and respectable 
Industry. The clergy are the clergy for the poor.*' .... 

**The clergy must be set aside; and the poor must be fed and clothed l^ a 
Board of Poor-law Commissioners, who have no religious preference whatever. 
What follows f Destitute of the means of discriminating chara,cter, and jiu^tly 
afraid of encouraging every kind of vice and evil by an indifcriminating 
charity, they are compelled, I will not say to regard poverty as a crime, but to 
deal with it as if it were such ; to reduce their alms down to the lowest pos- 
sible point at which life can be maintained— life without hope, without dignity, 
without enjoyment, without possibility of improvement— one stem, cheerless, 
dreary, dismal protraction of imprisonment and privation, that all may be dis- 
couraged from approaching it. Whether it be from prudence towards the poor, 
or from selfish economy for itself the civil power cannot hold out any alms, 
which are not wrung and counted out like drops of blood, and given with a 
curse, the curse of niggardliness and reproach, rather than with a blessing. 

«< But the necessity of economy and privation renders another step equally 
necessary. The home cannot be permitted to remain ; expenses cannot be cur- 
tailed, nor eigoyments restricted, where the poor are allowed to expend what 
they receive in the bosom of their fiamiUes; and therefore they must be 
gathered together under one roof. Oh, how thwarted nature and despised 
truth will avenge themselves at last; and, if we refuse to receive and honour 
them in their genuine forms, will compel us to fall down and worship some de- 
formed idol, which we erect, without knowing it, after their mutilated image I 
It is necessary that some men be poor. It may be good for us all to abandon 
wealth, even if we are not abandoned by it And social life is a blessing : aqd 
for those who have no firesides, it is charity to provide a home, after the model 
of a family, where they may live under a wise and merciful restraint, and have 
thair affeotions developed and their energies exercised, and even aoco^U^b 
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tQMiy a grand and noble work, hy united labour, whidi cannot be attempted 
Igr indiriduals." 

** And in the nineteenth eentnry, irhen we boast of haying receded so tax 
from such ignorance and superstition, that we cannot possibly reli^NM to it, 
suddenly, at the call of the most yague latitudinarianism, there rise up on 
ererj side rast houses and refuges of the poor, maintained not hy religious 
alms, but by extorted taxes ; and, containing in their system, almost ^rery cir> 
oumstanoe which has been either wrongly ridiculed by the bad, or justly con- 
demned by the good, in the system of monastidsm ; omitting only that which 
commanded the rererence of all — ^religion. 

** There is porerty, but forced, not roluntary; priration and ftsting, but 
reluctant sufferings, not self-denying and repentant discipline. There is seclu- 
sion from the world without contemplation, or any of the benefits of retirement. 
There is endless, hopeless fixedness of lo^ but riveted by the denial of aU 
means of improring the condition, not by rows, which, howerer erroneously 
taken, were at least dignified by their sacredness. There is labour, wasted and 
unproducttye ; society, without any bond of union but common degradation 
and restraint; and dependence upon others, but on their grudging penurious- 
ness, not on their benerolence and lore. There is celibacy, or i^ compulsory 
disruption of the marriage-ties, but with no holy thoughts or high aspirations 
to purify and guard it from crime. There is a breaking up of the family and 
the home, but without creating any community of love to supply its place. 
There is a badge stamped upon all inmates, separating them from the rest of 
their fellows, but neither holding up before the world the memorial of higher 
duties and purer feelings than the world at large permits, no giving dignity 
and elevation to tiiem who bear it, but branding them with a mark of infamy, 
as the paupers of a poorhouse. And there are no duties to animate or dignify. 
Shame, but not for sin— fear, but not of God— inactivity without repose-la- 
bour without hope — ignominy without self-reproach — and punishment without 
crime; such are the essential and inseparable characteristics of a system which 
gathers together the good and the bad into one abode of poverty, and feeds, and 
clothes, and shelters, and employs them by the hands, not of the church, but 
of the state. 

<<For religion is excluded; or, if admitted, it can come before them only in 
the rare and grudged ministrations of a single chaplain ; set side by side with 
the authorised teaching of others, who denounce his doctrines as false, and 
his commission as invalid. Heresy and schism, and, following on them, unbe- 
lief must pursue the dvil power, even into the poorhouse. And the last 
refuge for its miserable inhabitants, the belief in a God, and the hopes of 
heaven, must be shut against them by the distractions of doubt and contro- 
versy, which the state, instead of excluding, forces on them ; which it brings 
into their very home— gathering the war of words and the strife of tongues, as 
before round the bewildered child, so now in the ear of the ignorant, the aged, 
the sinful, the miserable, the hard of heart, the bereaved and the friendless, 
the dull and dead of hearing and understanding, even round the deicay of 
Sickness, and the agonies of the death-bed. The state will acknowledge ne 
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f^iuhr* troth la reliflMi, ud littin to no oootroT wri et, beoauit tnith !■ ta\\ 
of doubt, and oontrOTertiet th« destruction of peace; and therefore the miW 
rable pauper is oonpeUed hj it to listen to them himself and to end where the 
state begins, in disbeliering aU that he hears." .... 

** And then turn to another relation of domestio lUia — ^that of master and 
■errant Christianitj set the slaye free. It struck off his chides, not by any 
violent inftitetion of an established system — not by encouraging that restless 
and dangerous spirit of independence which refuses to own any master — not 
by indulging in tain and fanatical clamours against an institution which had 
not been excluded even from the divinely appointed polity of the Jews — wliich 
nature herself had in some degree adopted — and the very name of which had 
been assumed into the most ennobling relations of the gospel. She knew that 
where the spirit of Christian love is inftued, there the outward form of slavery 
not only loses its terrors, but becomes capable of generating great virtues. 
And, however capable of abuse may he the, power of one human being over 
another, she knew that far greater abuses prevail in the unrestricted rule of 
•ach man over himselfl The highest virtues of our nature — patience, fortitude, 
humility, fiiith, may be cherished and exercised in the slave, even under the 
harshest bondage; and mercy, and pity, and love, and self-denial may be prac- 
tised by the master even when armed with absolute power. But no virtue 
whatever can be generated in the license of self will, except it be the self«om- 
mand taught to us by bitter suffering, and resolute to abandon its freedom 
and to confine itself under an external rule. If a Christian was bom a slave, 
b^ the advice of the apostle he was not to seek to become free.'* .... 

** Labour— the labour of human beings— is now an article for the market 
It is a sulject of competition. It is open to the same rivalry, and its value is 
fixed by the same irregular struggle between two contending st'Ifishnesses, as the 
price of a bale of cotton or a loaf of bread. The hirer and hired have each 
but a single ohjeot: the one to purchase as dieap, the other to sell his toil as 
dear, as possible. But in such a conflict the master must ultimately be the 
ranquisber. The servant who outstands his market must starve. And thus, 
we have seen the price of the labour of the poor throughout the kingdom, in 
almost every department reduced to so low a rate, that life can scarcely be 
supported. And the wretched workman is left to starve, throughout the vigour 
of his life, in a miserable hovel, and to die in a poorhouse, while the master is 
apparently exempt from all responsibility, as he is untouched by any compas- 
sion, because the relation between himself and his servant has been stripped 
of all moral obligation and religious character, and has been reduced to a mere 
act of barter. Faith and fear have perished from it And so it must be, when 
the dependence of man upon man ceases to be regarded in a religious light — 
as a positive dispensation of Providence ; when, instead of submitting to, and 
acquiescing in, the position in which we are placed at our birth, until some 
other call from heaven summon us from it, we are taught from our childhood, 
that there is no law or rule for our temporal conduct but to Sfoure, each of us, 
what we deem to be our own advancement in the world; when, in this way, a 
perpetual fretting fever of restless ambition is diffused through every class; 
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itixen Ote master, to Inervase his gains, seddees his servants to starvation, and 
the servant serves, not as an act of duty, and in the Lord, but simply to earn 
Jiis bread." .... 

**We sigh over the imprisonment of the canary-bird, exclaim against the 
cruelty of its oppressor, unbar the doors of its cage without a moment's delay, 
and the poor bird daps its wings with joy, flutters into the open ur, regains 
its liberty, its blessed liberty;— and the next day is found dead of cold and 
hunger. It is not for a Christian to argue in fitvour of slavery; still less to 
speak of i^ except with abhorrence, when ^e master abuses his power, and the 
slave, instead of being raised by him, by degrees, to the capability and enjoy- 
ment of his fireedom, is rivetted in his chains for ever. But a Christian may 
indeed ask, whether the total exclusion of all constraint, of all fear, of all 
positive external obligation from the relation of master and servant, has not 
ended in reducing the servant in this country to a conditidn ikr worse— &r 
more abject and degraded— fiur m<Mre hopeleOB-^^kr more vitiated— th^n that 
of any slave in any period or eountry of tiie worid. Our mines, our ftctoriei, 
our common worksh<q[>»— «ven our &rms and agricultural cottages— fbll of 
crippled children and deformed women, of fiamine and fever, of drunkenness 
and vice, of depraved, miserable, hopeless beings, doomed by their own tree 
act— the free act of a being in the agony of starvation— to the severest toil in 
darkness, at midnight ; deprived of rest, stinted in fbod, selling their children 
to the same misery with their own for a ibw shillings, or sickening over houM 
of toil to earn their pence— all the horrible eoenes revealed by late inquirlM 
into the state of our lower classes,— ^what is there in the records of slavery •to 
be found more heart-breaking, or more appalling, to those who believe that 
nations, like individuals, are visited by curses from the Almighty, and that 
the first curse denounced in His commandments is uttered against those who 
depart, even in the slightest degree, firom His positive, external, revealed truth, 
and shape out ideas of the Divine nature after their own fbucy.*"— pp. 313—328. 



Thb subject of Humanity approached with timidity in Enoland, 
trrouoh dread of ttnsettlnrg thb foundatiohs of thbir fitstbkr 

Th« writers of England have come slowly and reluctantly to the 
persuasion that something must be done for the working classes. All 
the searching and thorough expositions of parliamentary reports, in 
which the condition of the poor was set forth with a fidelity of detail 
and power of truth have failed to conquer public apathy, for 
the mass of evidence proved too heavy for the public digestion. 
No doubt it had some weight even in England, by fumislung sources 
of information to the few who were inquiring. Some reforms followed 
.in the hours of labour, in the employment of children in fkctories, and 
females in mines. These documents nerer touobed the ipreat social 
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proUtms inrolred. A largt oUm of writers disoonned ftbimdantly of 
wealth, Utboar, prodnetion, dietribatioiiy and other topics of political 
economy, withoat a kind thought or expression for the men whose in- 
dustry ftimished the subject of their thoughts ; the j treated of com- 
merce, and of the produotiye powers of nations, without shedding a 
nj of light on the questions of human welfare and happiness inyolyed 
in these discussions. Wealth and industry are treated as abstractly 
and as separately from human well-being, as if the whole productiye 
power was nothing but steam-engines or water-wheels. Perhaps no 
department of literary labour has suffered more from not being placed 
on a right basis, than this of political economy. Being a science, if 
one at all, pertaining exolusirely to human well-being — ^to the progress 
of social economy, it was early diyorced from this basis and assumed 
the shape of speculations upon commerce, the productiye power of 
labour, consumption, rent, capital, yalue, money, exchange, interest, 
banking, circulation, credit, and similar topics ; all which were dis- 
cussed theoretically and deyeloped largely, as if imbodying an abstract 
science, apart from the men whom they concerned. That there is no 
agreement among these writers, and that their productions command 
the assent^ or eyen the comprehension of yery few, cannot be surpris- 
ing, when it is considered they are brain-spun theories, and not actual 
deductions from history or experience. The reason why political 
economy took this' shape was, doubtless, chiefly, because despotic rule 
and priestly domination forbade any attempt on the continent of 
Europe at erecting a system of political economy with a strict yiew to 
the best interests of men. The Church of Rome has always assumed to 
be infallible in matters of this world, as well as of those in the world to 
come; it was not possible, therefore, for authors to shed light on any 
subject of which " the Church" chose to take jurisdiction. Whateyer 
ground "the Church" left was coyered by the various claims of despotic 
goyemments. In England, where these obstacles did not intervene, 
the incubus of the poor-laws effectually prevented any inquiry into the 
science of human welfare which would tend to disturb the existing 
order of things. Under these manifold disadvantages the science of 
political economy has received its expansion ; and, as might be expected, 
it is neither consistent with itself nor adapted to its object According 
to its literal expression, however, it has no legitimate end; it contem- 
plates the production, distribution, and consumption of wealth; but 
does not inform us in what way this can be done with a view to the best 
interests, temporal and eternal, of the producer. 
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<<It oonriden the lord of the creation merely as a senMtiTe machine, with 
eyee, arms, hands, and fingers formed to mannftctoie some oommodHy saleable 
in the marts of oommeroe ; merely an animated engine, to he worthed at tiM 
will of opnknee and power for pecuniary gain ; merely as a breathing mill or 
animal automaton, which cannot stand still a mcnnent for the purposes of moral 
and religious discipline, without irreparable loss of time and unpardonable 
iraste of wealth."* 

But the pressure of new ideas and the advancing tide of reform is 
invading the ''godless wisdom" of political economy. Its votaries begin 
to perceive they cannot much longer overlook man in their speculations. 
The last and best work of its class, ''The Principles of PoliticaL 
Economy, by John Stuart Mill,'' thus steps out of its way to speak 
of man: — 

'* In the details of political economy, general views of sociel^ and politics are 
out of place ; but, in ihe more comprehensive, it is impossible to exclude them." 
.... "Considered in its moral and social aspect the state of the labouring 
people has lately been a sutijectof much more speculation and diseussim than 
Ibrmerly ; and the t^inion, that it is not now what it ought to be, has becoma 
very general." ....'< The working classes have taken their interests into their 
own hands, and are perpetually showing that they think the interests of their 
employers are not identical with their own, but' opposite to them." .... <*The 
principles of the Reformation have reached as low down in sodety as reading 
end writing, and the poor will no longer accept morals and religion of other 
peopled prescribing." ....'* The poor have come out of leadingf-strings and 
eannot any longer be governed or treated like children." .... **Bat whatever 
advice, exhortation, or guidance is held out to the labouring dassea^ must 
henceforth be tendered to Uiem as equals." . . . . " Hie problem is, to obtain tha 
efficiency and economy of production on a large scale, without dividing the pro* 
dnoers into two parties with hostile interests, employers and emplc^ed, the 
many who do the work being mere servants under the command of the one 
who supplies the funds, and having no interest of their own in the enteritises 
except to fulfil their contract and earn their wages."t 

These are certainly remarkable concessions to the spirit of the age, 
appearing in the pages of fui elaborate work on political economy. 
Ko doubt, the writer felt it to be impossible for even one of his school 
to be deaf to the cries of humanity ; and therefore, some twenty pages, 
in over eleven hundred and fifty, are devoted to the connection between 
humanity and industry. 

The progress of opinion shows that the time cannot be distant when 
the science or system of political economy will receive its just appre- 

* V. Knox's Works, voL vi. p. 428. f Book iv. chap. vii. 

27 
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. dation — ^when the absurdity of oonstraoting » system of iBdustry or 
trade wiUiont any referenoe to the men for whom it is intended will be 
seen in its naked deformity. It most be known soon that any system 
•f social economy which leayes oat of Tiew both dirinity and hnma- 
nity most at first encounter resistance and reproach, and at last utter 
faUure. 

** The system which produces the hi^piest moral etfeets will be Ibuad, ftlao^ 
most benefldsl to the interest of the indiridaal and to the general weal. Upon 
this basis the tdenoe of political economy will rest at last, wh«i the ponderons 
Tolumes with whioh it has been orerlaid shaU hare sunk by their own weight 
mto the dead sea of obUrion."* 

For half a century, the philanthropy of Great Britain has been con- 
spicuous in many remarkable manifestations. The abolition, of the 
slave-trade, the emancipation of the slaves in the West Indies, the im- 
mense sums pud for the distribution of the Bible, and for the support 
of missionaries, the searching inquiry made by committees of parlia- 
ment into the condition of all the suffering classes, all show that the 
public mind was deeply moved with compassion. There has, however, 
been visible there a great reluctance to enter into the real questions 
pertaining to their domestic population. The few could afford to be 
liberal, while the many were oppressed. No inquiry could be stirred 
in relation to the permanent relief of the masses, which did not point 
to some sacrifice on the part of the few. The constitution was sacred, 
ancient usages were sacred, property was sacred, personal rights were 
sacred : all these and many like barriers rose in the way of any or- 
ganic changes, by which labour might be increased and its rewards 
enlarged. The difficulty of overcoming these barriers was greater, and 
so still remains, than even at first sight strikes the inquirer. Three- 
fourths of the labouring population of Great Britain have been long 
sunk into a state of utter poverty and dependence : they live from 
day to day, and the least misfortune precipitates them into pauperism. 
They have no voice in fixing their wages, but are compelled, by sheer 
necessity, to labour for what they can get This is a dreadful alterna- 
tive for the multitudes, and shows how hopeless their condition. But 
it is the real foundation upon which the apparent strength, wealth, and 
grandeur of Great Britain now rest Her manufactures increased by 



. * Essay on the State of the Poor and the Means Pursued by the Society for 
Bettering their ConditioD, 1816, by Robert Southey. 
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the aid of steam and machinery, and this cheap labour can enter all 
the markets of the world at a price low enough to encounter anj com- 
petition; her nobles and men of capital can sport the largest indi- 
vidual incomes in the world, because the labour that earns that incom<$ 
is inadequately compensated j the govemment can with certainty raise 
the largest revenue in the world, because it is the proceeds of the la- 
bour of her millions of poor, who must toil incessantly, and give the 
whole avails of their incessant toil to the men of capital who employ 
them, receiving for their share a pittance which imperfectly sustains 
life. The men of capital, having this command of the bones and sinews 
of the poor, can afford to pay high taxes to sustain the govemment 
which sustains this system. The strength of this system is the ex- 
treme subordination of the labourers, which is only maintained by their 
inability to make any provision ahead to resist a system which reduces 
them to worse than African bondage. Now it is clear that the questions 
which arise in any attempt to bring this whole subject to the light of 
day are delicate and complicated in the extreme. It is no wonder that 
few have courage to approach it, and that those most interested in 
maintaining the present order of things can scarcely endure to have it 
touched. It is very evident that any sudden reform, however directed^ 
must be fatal in the extreme to the present social system of Great Bri- 
tain. One great error has prevailed, which must soon be dispelled by 
the light which is rapidly gathering over the true interests of hu- 
manity J — we cannot much longer shut our eyes to the truth : we must 
receive it with full credit : if its bearings are adverse to some cherished 
notions or interests, it will become a matter of conscience, of prudence, 
and consideration, when and how the reforms which this truth dic- 
tates shall be accomplished. We Should no longer fear light, though 
we may well pause and ponder in the path of reform. We believe that 
if the truth in regard to the social system of Great Britain was brought 
home to the minds and consciences of the intelligent people of that em- 
pire, a quarter of a century would not elapse, without exhibiting an 
entire renovation and political reformation,'effected without violent re- 
volution or bloodshed, and mainly by concessions made by those now 
holding positions of power and the possession of capitaL Let it be 
understood, then, that while no consideration should extinguish or re- 
press the truth, the methods of reform, however effectual, should be 
fraught with neither violence, nor il^ustice, nor even dangerous haste. 
It is quite curious to trace the cautious and slow approaches which 
have been made in Great Britain, in the last half-oentnry, towards a 
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thorough eonsidenitioii of the oonditioii of th^ Ubonriag jtopalfttioiL 
We maj readily imagine many gronnda for thia caution, all of whick 
were magnified in the minda of thoae whom they influeneed. The 
whole eontribated to form a pnUio aentiment so intenaely oonaerratiTe 
as to be at times ridieoloos, tremblingly sensitirey and often odioos, if 
not positiyely anti-ehristian. All who belonged directly or indirectly 
to the established ehnroh, all who were oonneeted with the goremmenty 
ezeentive, legislative, or judicial, or expected or aimed to be so — all 
who supposed their interests to be deeply concerned in the great 
questions touching the rights of property, were alive to every topic 
that might remotely or directiy affect any of these great interests. The 
influence of the church and tiie government, and the wealth of the 
country were arrayed on the side of the severest conservatism, and 
formed, together, a public sentiment which it was not only hard to stem, 
but which those who were educated in it found it almost impossible to 
think against It formed a shell which the mind could not break 
through. It would be easy to illustrate it by extracts, but for the space 
it would require. Those who desire, may find its tone and polished sur- 
face well exemplified in the pages of John Foster, whose conception of 
human depravity and the hopelessness of all amendment, was of the 
strongest kind. According to him, if the wickedness of the world was 
concentrated in any one country, it would furnish a land of infernal 
spirits, except that they would be incarnate, '' which last, they would 
soon, through mutual destruction, cease to be," and thus become naked 
spirits infernal. He brands all reform with ridicule and contempt, and 
says ** that revolutions, great discoveries, augmented science, and new 
forms of policy shall become, in effect, what may be denominated the 
sublime mechanics of depravity.''*^ 

This essayist had a profound respect for religion, and expressly ex- 
cepted its ministers from the odium he attached to the profession and 
idea of reform ; but he expressly cautions them not to hope for any 
great things from that; and the utmost stretch of expectation which he 
allows for the time to come, is measured by what has been accom- 
plished in times past Happily for the world, even the profound es- 
sayist was obliged, in subsequent editions of his popular essays, to 
make some acknowledgment of advance, in the face of his " ominous 
eoigectures'' and profound immovableness. 



* Lttter lY. on tiie Application of the Epithet Bomantic John Fottor. 
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We have alreadj seen that those who most frequently attacked &d» 
dtsoonraging philosophy were known as avowed infidels. The truth is, 
the tone assumed hy many of this oonservatiye school was such, that 
very few could venture to attack it without risk of being called infidels. 
Kote the extreme care which runs throu^out the work entitled, ** Hamp- 
den in the XIX, Century" in which the author, evidently strongly im- 
bued with enlarged feelings of humanity, and anxious to enter upon 
the career of investigation and reform, is but too apprehensive that 
Christianity and humanity cannot be reconciled. Southey, in his '^Pro- 
greee of Society/' availing himself of the conversational form in which 
it is written, takes both sides, the hopeful and hopeless, and gives no 
decided opinion, although his writings generally show his sympathies 
were strongly on the side of humanity. Dr. Chalmers was bold 
enough to break this barrier of truth, and, in spite of all the influences 
bearing on the path of reform and free expression, he not only said 
what he thought, but did what he could. Hear him, in 1819, address- 
ing an assemblage in Glasgow, met on the subject of the schools for 
the poor, got up and endowed by his exertions : 

** Here will I prophesy, if the world is to stand, there will be a great amelio- 
ration in the life of general humanity. The labouring olasnes are destined to 
attain a far more secure place of comfort and independence in the common- 
wealth than they hare ever yet occupied ; and this will come about, not as the 
fruit of any vietory gained on the arena of angry and discordant politics, but 
far more surely, as the result of growing yirtue and intelligence and worth 
among the labourers themselves. I trust, the day is coming, when humble life 

will be dignified both by leisure and literature when many a lettered 

sage, as well as many an enlightened Christian, will be met with, even in the 
very lowest walks of sodety ; when the elements of science and philanthropy 
and high scholarship, will so ripen throughout the general mind of the 
country, as to exalt it prodigiously above the level of its present character and 
acquirements."* 

Many works have appeared within the last ten years, which show 
that the question of human well-being is falling by degrees within 
the public domain. Apprehension is wearing off*, the friends of hu- 
manity are growing bolder. Christians are extending their vision over 
a wider field, and beginning to be ashamed of leaving the champion- 
ship of humanity so much to infidels. To this result the efforts of 
Robert Hall and Thomas Arnold contributed their ftiU share : the latter 
was, however, far ahead of the former in his appreciation of questions 

* Lift of Chalmers, by the Rev. Wm. Hanaa, Sd vol. p. 260, Am. Ed. 
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UiTolriB2 Um iBiffTMli of the hnnuui nee. In answer to tli« qnestkn, 
** What U the progren ipoken of r Arnold roplied, «Itis in tho i^tpK- 
MUion of Clurutianitj to human things, — the progreet in this is as 
endless as the larogress from onr imperfection to perftetion ean be."* 

Besides the lator works eonmerated in oar eatalogne above, some of 
which go freelj into the question of the improTement of the labouring 
elsnei, is one which desenres a special mention, — **Tk« PhiUfophy of 
K9e §m i tjf,ortke Lawof Co n $ t f U9 m ee§ a» applictMe to Memtal, Moraifamd 
Social Seitmet, h$ Ckarlet Braj^J'f This motk, though lar finmi being 
elaborate, when the extent of its scope is considered, is yet highlj de- 
serring, as a direct attempt to open np the subject of the "science of 
man," and spread its topics before the world in logical order. We are not 
prepared to furnish an appreciation of a work of so much though^ but 
deem it worth while to give some indication of its contents. 

<*Tb« o1\)«ct of tbe work is to inquire intotbe nstore and constitaticm of msn : 
to Mc«rtmin his place in creation, the olt^eet and aim of his existence, and the 
boundaries of his mind >-< to Tindieate the ways of God to man,' by tracing 
the law of oonseqnenoeis and pointiBf to the good tifetH: to Inquire what sanc- 
tion nature affords to morality, or what obligation she lays us under to regard 
the happiness of others : to analyse the pieeent consUtotion of society : to trace 
the cause of its numerous evils : to suggest a remedy, and to show how we may 
hnst avail oumlTcs of our present knowledge and power, to lire together in 
the most happy manner possible.**^ 

In the body of his work the author classes his subject under the 
three main divisions, — Mental Scibncb, Moral Scibncb, and Social 
Science. Under the head of Mental Science, he treats of the men- 
tal /acultie», nnimal feeHngHf »oeial feeltnga, moral «entimenta, external 
»en»e9f perceptive faeultief, And reasoning faculttet ; the origin of our 
knowledge f and the adaptation of the intellectual facuXtiea to the exter- 
nal world/ belief; truth; the connection of the mind with organization; 
and the subjects of materiali»m, comcioueneMf ideality, and ateocia- 
fion. Under the head of Moral Science, we have philosophical 
neccMity, the doctrine of which he derived from Edwards's " Inquiry 
into Freedom of Will," and ita application to rcitponeibility, praise 
and blame, retoard and punishment, virtue and vice; the origin, ob- 
jects, and advantages of evil ; pain considered as the most effective 



* Miscellaneous Works, Am. Ed. p. 441. 

t In two volumes^ 8to., Loudon, 18U. % Prefkee. 
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guardian oftha^ 9yttem of orgcmtzation upon which happineat depends; 
pain neceuary aa a atimulut to action ; evils contequent upon the varie- 
ties of condition among mankind; death. Morality, pain and pleasure, 
man in rekaion to external objects/ man in relation to his fellow-man. 
Under the head of Social Sciencb, he treats of the present condition 
of society, division of society, annual income of the kingdom and its 
distribution, ine<»ne of the working classes cmd its expenditure, con- 
dition of the working classes. Measures proposed for the amelioration 
of the condition of the people, — governmental reform, free-trade, emi- 
gration,- education, religion. Causes of the poverty of the working 
classes, social reform, summary, d;c. 

We mention this work as a bold and well-sastained attempt to take 
np the subject of human welfare on its own merits. It is readily seen 
that the prevalent theories of political economy have had littie room 
in the mind of the author. We can easily perceive that, labouring 
under the prevailing error of estimating the value and importance of 
Christianity through the medium of the conduct of Christians, he did 
not comprehend the true relations of religion with his subject. This 
error, so common and so fatal to the progress of correct notions, is 
equivalent to ascertaining the constitution and laws of a nation by the 
conduct of the people, instead of comparing the conduct of a people 
with their written constitution and laws. 

Mr. Bray is the author of a very useful book as a help in these 
studies, — **An Outline of the Various Social Systems and Communities 
which have been founded on the Principle of Co-operation: London, 
1846." In this he briefly indicates, under more than sixty heads, some of 
the more prominent schemes of reform and co-operation, from early to 
modem times ; such as Crete, Sparta, Peru, Egypt, the Essence, Early 
Christians, Moravians, Shakers, Rappites, Godwin's, St. Simon's, and 
Owen's Systems, Poor Colonies of Holland, Socialism, Fourierism, Hof- 
wyl. Port Royal: the various Utopists, — Plato, More, Bacon, Harring- 
ton. This indication of these various plans is confined to exposition and 
dwells not upon merits or demerits, but is preceded by an introduction 
on the general subjects, which contains a variety of information on the 
condition of the working classes in Europe. 

Whilst we profess that we are not prepared to give any opinion on 
the real merits of Mr. Bray's labours, we award him without hesitation 
the praise of having cast himself freely and unreservedly into a subject 
80 much neglected and so much feared ; and of having produced a work 
which cannot fail to be the precursor of very many more useful than 
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hit own. We tre free to aaj, that we do not feel the necessity, to ob- 
tain olemr riews on this snbjeet, of going beyond the "new command- 
mont** which is delivered to as in the gospel, and fully believe that, if 
Mr. Bray had set oat from that point, he woald haye obtained dearer 
views and a more secare restinj^-place, besides making far greater pro- 
gress. His imperfect conception of the Christian system, and his 
mingling Christianity with the oondaet of Christians, draws him 
frequently into trains of remark highly exceptionable; bat their free- 
dom, their severity and boldness are extremely instrnctive; and Chris- 
tians shoold accept the merited reproof, even though blended with' 
misapprehension and error. He characterises the conduct and teaching 
of Christians who tell the poor and suffering that all the ills of this life 
are visitations for sin, chastisements for the discipline of the mind and 
growth in grace, — who separate religion entirely from any consider- 
ation of comfort in this world, and postpone all happiness to the next 
world, — ^by saying that, "in place of the good things which God has 
given so plenteously, and which he intends equally for all his children, 
they allow liberally to the poor * post-obit hilU on heaven** as a compensa- 
tion for what the wretched system of society has taken from them here.**! 
Some works on these subjects may hftve escaped our attention. Vast 
numbers of occasional pamphlets have appeared on the various questions 
involved, many being of signal value and merit Among these smaller 
productions, one which is well worthy of notice is — " The Labouring 
Classes of England, especially those engaged in Agriculture and Manu- 
factores. By an Englishman. Boston, 1847." This was written by an 
English factory operative, then residing in this country, and contains 
views and details of the highest interest Previous to leaving England, 
he had been employed by a benevolent nobleman to make inquiries 
respecting the condition of the poor, and thus had facilities for obtain- 
ing correct information. Alton Locke and other similiur productions 
must assist in awakening the English mind. The recent exposition 
of Mr. Mayhew in the Morning Chronicle, which the author is now 
swelling into a large work, richly illustrated by -engravings, has created 
a sensation and materially assisted in opening the way to a more 
general comprehension of facts, and to more just views of the rights 
and wrongs of the poor. 

* This is a mode of payment adopted by expectant spendthrifts, who, being 
unable or unwilling to pay, give bills or noten, at enormous interest, payable 
upon the death of a father, or some one from whom a legacy is expected. 

t Philosophy of Neoepsity, Tol. II. 375. 
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Tae Treatment '^thich the sub/ects of Chabitt, Pauperism^ and 
Labour haye met ih France. French Works on these an9 

KINDRED topics. 

Our author appears not to have been fully aware that the legislation 
of France, in regard to the poor, for the past three centuries, has man j 
features in common with the English legislation, which he so justly 
condemns. They are far indeed firom being identical, but in France 
severe epithets and harsh punishments were inflicted for vagabondage, 
as well as in England. Viewed in a merely jK>litical lighi— in the 
aspect of good police — the public authorities of England and France ' 
did not originally greatly differ; but, in the administration and publie 
sentiment which grew out of this legislation, a wide difference arose. 
The French legislation became, in a great measure, iuoperatiye in its 
severe features. The English are eminentiy a law-abiding people; 
they have shown it as much in the rigid and severe administration of 
their poor-laws as in any portion of their history. If the law exists, 
it must be administered : it must not be a dead letter through false 
sympathy or any mere inefficiency ; hence the administration of the 
poor-laws of England revealed in its progress a scene of brutal hard* 
ness of heart> unchristian severity, litigation, and low cunning, dis. 
graceful to human nature and revolting at once to decency and 
humanity. Such a picture of law-abiding fidelity in a guardian of the 
poor as that characterized in the extract from Burns* a History of th9 
Poor-latoa, given in a preceding page, (289,) could never find a parallel 
in France. The English system became, indeed not so much from its 
actual enactments as its practical working in English hands, the de- 
testation of Europe. It was regarded by many as the climax of inhu- 
manity and the special disgrace of Protestantism. When epithets 
failed to brand adequately the horrors of this anti-christian treatment 
of the poor, it was denominated the English system. 

In our reference to the English works on the subject of the poor, the 
poor-laws, population, Ac, we have seen that, almost without exception, 
they proceed upon the assumed ground that British institutions, reli- 
gious and political, were all right, and that of course no part of the 
mischiefs, irregularities, and misery which occurred under them could 
be charged to that source. And, of course, the elements of the subject 
were never touched by those who confined their view to such a narrow 
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Before the advent of Melthiu, the queetlon was ehieilj one of 
eeonomj. It wm timply, How shall we most cheaply feed and clothe 
these inoreasing hordes of paupers, so that there shall be no charge upon 
the nathm of having permitted them to perish for want of food, or 
dothing, or shelter. After the appearance of Malthas, who exalted 
Inhnmanitj into the highest philoeoph j, the question became, at least 
so fhr as the Malthnsiaii doctrines perraded Bn^^ish literature, not how 
te feed, and clothe, and lodge them, bat merdy how they might be 
permitted to perish with the least shook to existing prejadioes. In 
Franee, the English system had some friends and Malthas a few disci- 
ples, chiefly among the political economists of the Smith and Say 
aohooL A few professed theinselFes followers of Malthas, like Dr. 
Chalmers, without considering the whole scope of his philosophy, merely 
because they agreed with him in some of his positions. Malthas Wlu 
opposed to a compulsory proTision for the poor, and Dr. Chalmos and 
many more, availing themselves of his authority upon that pointy per- 
mitted their names to go abroad as endorsers for a man who virtually 
repudiated all charily, public, private, and religions. In truth, none 
but the strict political economists, a very small class out of England, ever 
ftilly approved the doctrines of Malthas. But even in their pages the 
Malthusian philosophy careMly hides its most revolting featores. 

The literature of charity and humanity in France, always far in ad- 
vance of that of England, is now rapidly swelling into large dimensions. 
As a whole, it is not merely untinged with the worst aspects of Malthusi- 
anism, but it partakes scarcely at all of that hard, dry, calculating, spirit 
of economy, which regarded poorer classes as an odious burden, and 
pauperism as a positive nuisance, to be endured only because it could 
not be abated. It is not in this spirit that the subject of humanity, 
the science of social well-being, has been treated in France. Whatever 
may be some of the special faults of this department of French litera- 
ture, it is so superior in ton^ in taste, and in method to the equivalent 
branch of English literature, that it would be impossible to put them 
in comparison. To any one filled with earnest longings for human 
wel&re, who has explored the English works on the poor, pauperism, 
and the poor-laws, with the view of finding instruction, helps for cha- 
rity, or hopes to cheer the suffering classes, the utter disappointment, 
if not loathing, experienced, will find immediate relief by taking up 
the volnmes in which French writers have so kindly, so earnestly, so 
wisely discussed questions bearing on human happiness. The con- 
nection of the whole subject with Chrbtianity is much more frequently 
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pointed oat and explicitly stated^ and much more appreciated in France 
than in England. The mere question of economy in feeding the poor 
is scarce ever touched in France, and tiie EngHsh mode of considering 
that question would not be endured in France, where men that labour for 
a livings however lowly their position, or suffer the severities of famine 
and nakedness, for want of labour, are regarded as objects of the highest 
interest^ social, political, and religious. They cannot endure in France 
that the chief question in regard to such men shall be what it magr 
cost to feed and keep them, and whether the job of keeping them 
alive, or saving appearances if they are suffered to die, shall be under- 
taken by public authorities at the expense of a forced contribution, or 
be left to the spontaneous offerings of private charity or to the parish 
officers of an established church. In France, the whole question is as 
c^en as the day, and every topic is brought forward without reserve, 
and discussed with a fireedom unknown in any other country in tbe 
world, and with an earnestness and ability equally unsurpassed. It 
would be impossible to classify the numerous productions of the French 
press or to point out the various schools to which they belong, as they 
range from the strictest conservatism through every variety of opinion, 
down to the wildest and absurdest schemes a diseased fancy or per- 
verted intellect can create. To give some idea of the richness of the 
field, we fiimish a catalogue, fh>m which we shall select a few on tbe 
subjects of CHARITT, PAVPERisir, and labo«r, to be specially men- 
tioned and their contents noted as specimens of this literature, and as 
indicating to those inclined to such studies where they may find a rich 
and profitable field of study. 



A Catalogue of French Works on Christian Charity, Public 
AND Private Charity, Pauperism, Population, and Labour. 

Bell J, Jehan de. (Buvres de Mis^ricorde enrers les Pauvres, Paris, 1572 

SxhortatioxL to the People of France touehhig works of Meroy to the 
Poor. 

Le Maistre, Ant L' Aumosne Chrestienne, 2 vols. 12ino. 16&1 

Christian Alms, or the Tradition of the Church touching Charity to 
the Poor, collected from the Holy Scriptures and the Greek and 
Latin Fathers. 

Thiers,J.B. L'Avocat des Pauvres, 12mo. 1679 

The Advocate of the Poor, showing the Obligations of the Church 
Authorities to make a good use of the Church Funds in aid of 
the Poor. 
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VtCMfle tt PmootL Abt«g«d«l«LoiNoaTrile,lSiBO. 171S 

SommMjoftht whoto Uw^-ttM lof« of God Md of o«r Hdgbboar, 
with a TrtftttM upon Oharitj aooordSng to St. PftoL 
8«iBt Pl«n«, AbM d«. Mamoira nir 1m Pmittm^ Sra 1721 

A Memoir upon tite Begging Foot and tite Meant of BeUeriag thMn. 
Moriii,Henri. Histoire Critique de la PanrretA 1728 

Critioal History of POTerty. 

Vbrbonnais. Memoir upon Beggary. 17tt 

ManffnA J. F. Lettree sur r AnmAoe, ISma 1726 

A Oonraltation upon Almi. In vhich Is ettabUriMd the NeeeMltj of 
Alms and Rules tot Qiring^ with a Beftatatlon of the Pretexts for 
Befofling them. 
DufuetfJ.J. Charit^l2nio. 1728 

Explanation of the Characteristics of Charity as giren hy St PauL 
Le PeIIetier» C. Trait« de la Charity, 12mo. 1720 

Lore to our Neighbour, and its True Character. 
Pallu,M. De la Oharit«i 12dm>. 17i2 

Love of our Neighbour; its MotiTes, its Duties, and its Opposite Defects. 
MorrIoe,D. Proposition pour Secours des PauTres 1768 

Proposition for Effloadously Aiding the Poor. 
De la Morandiere. Police snr les Mendiants, 12mo. 1764 

Police for Beggars and Tagabonds. 
Faiguet,J. L'Aal des FauTres, 12mo. 1768 

The Friend of the Poor, or Political Economy. 
Beaudeau, N. Iddes d'un Citoyen, Ac, 2 toIs. 8to. 1766 

Opinions of a CitUen upon the Wants, the Bights, and the Duties of 
the Poor. 
Biery de la Canorgue, Abb6. PAml de oenx qui n'en ont point 1767 

The Friend of the Friendless. 

Bloheau. Considerations stir la Population de la France, 8to. 1778 

MalTftux. Mendicity en France, Ac, 8to. 1780 

A Mode of Stopping Beggary In France, by making the beggars use> 
ful to the public without making them unhappy. 

The title of this work was the subject proposed for a prize by the 
Academy of Sciences in 1777. A large volame of the essays, offered in 
this competition, was published in 1799. 

Percy et Willaume. Memoire, Ac 1780 

A memoir crowned by the Academy of Sciences, of Macon, upon this 
question : ''The Ancients — ^had they public establishments for aid of 
indigent, of orphans, or foundlings, the sick, the wounded ; and if no^ 
what had they in their place ?" 

Reymond, AVb6 H. Droit des PauTres, 8yo. • • 1781 

The Bights of the Poor. 
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Dcipont de Nemours. IcM«g sur les Seconrs, 8to. 1786 

Ideas nixm tbe Saooonr to be giyen to the Po(» in Large Towns. 

doehar. Mendicity, 8to. 1790 

Method of Stepping Beggary. 

Montaignao. Reflexions sur la Mendicity 12mo. 1700 

Bossy de Henrion. Be la Bestniction de la Mendidtd, Sto. 1790 

Tolland. Memoire sur les Moyens de detruire la Mendidtd en France, 4to. 1790 

Besmonsseanx. Be la Bien&isanoe Nationale 

Bn^iran. Memoire sur les Moyens de bannir Mendidtd, Svo 1791 

Baonefroy. Memoires sur la Mendicity 12mo. 1791 

Bonnefby. Memoire sur la Mendicitd, 4to. 1791 

La Rochefoucauld, Liancourt. Plan pour TRxtinction de la Mendi> 

dtftjSvo. 1790 

Plan for the Extinction of Mendidty, presented to the National As- 
sembly, and Report of the Committee of Mendidty upon the 
Hospital of Paris. 
Billon. Memoires sur les Etablissements de Blenfaisanoe, 12mo. 

Memoirs upon Public Houses of Charity, of Labour, of Correction, hi 
a political and commerdal aspect.' 
Yasca Memdres sur les Causes de Mendidtd et les Moyens de sup- 
primer. 1799 

Boec Ess&i sur les Moyens de detruire Mendidtd, 8to. 1800 

Friedlander. Histoire des Etablissements relatift aux PauTres, 1821 

Reprinted in Paris in 1822, with a catalogue of works published in 
Germany upon the Poor. 

Bo^ Traits sur I'lndigence, 8vo. 1806 

A Treatise upon Indigence, its principal Causes and the Means of 
arresting it. 

Prestot Memoire sur I'lndigenoe, 12mo. 1806 

Upon Indigence, the Means of Curing it without a return of Beggary. 

Gnignon, Laourens. Bes B6pdts de Mendidtd, 8to. 1814 

Houses for the Poor, and their Influence on Public Welfare. 
Aubert de Yitry. Becherches sur les Yrais Causes de la Misdre, 8to.**«* 1816 

Researches upon the Real Causes of Misery and of Happiness. 
Mansion, H. Essai sur TExtinction de la Mendidtd en Prance, 12mo.« • 1820 

Gerando^ Be. Le Yisiteur du PauTre, 8to. 1820 

Bonnefons, C. B. P. Le Chretien Charitable, 18mo. 

The Charitable Christian who yisits the Poor, those who are in prison, 
and those who are sick. 
Bnpin, Baron. Histoire de F Administration des Seooura Publics, 8to.* • 1821 

Poliniere, A. P. Memoire sur ia Question suirante^ 8to. 1821 

Memoir upon this Question: *<What are the respectiTe adrantages 
and disadvantages of Public Hospitals for the indigent rick, and of 
aid at their domidle; and what ameliorations may be properly in- 
troduced in this respect?" 

8oTiche,J. Bos Hdpitaux et des Secours a Domicile, 8to. 1822 

28 
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IbaMif.S. SMalHIstoriqiMrarUPftim«MdMVAtioDi,8m 1811 

Bmy, Hlsunieal and Moral, upon th* PoTvrtj ci Nations, P«>piil*> 
tloB, Mendidty, and FoondUngt. 
Dacpetlaox. TraitfdMM<)7entde8oal«g«retdepf«Tenirrindigenoe,8Ta 1882 

Morogaaty D0. Da Pauperiame, 8to. 1884 

Pauperion and Mendidtj, and the Meant of prerenting their Dread* 

folEfliMtS. 

BIsmondi, De. Da Sort det OnTrlers dani les Mannftctnrei^ 1884 

VUleneuTe Bargemont, De. De I'Eoonmnie PoUtiqae Chretienne^ 

8Tols.8Ta 1884 

BouTter Domoolin. Des Oaiuet dn Malaise 1834 

The Gaoaee of the Uneaaineis of the French Popnlation. 

B«vea,B. Dee Olaaief Onrrleree, 8to. ►.. 1886 

The Working Cl aaeea t he means of ameliorating tlieir lot in point 
of their moral and physical irell-being. 

Berger. Du Panperlsme dans le Canton de Yand 1836 

Tinoens, Smile. De ^Organisation Soeiale 1886 

Dnehatel, T. Ckmsideration de TEoonomie Politique snr la Bienfai- 

sanoe»8TO. 1828 

Considerations npcm the Political Econom j of Beneficence or Charit j, 
in its relation with the moral condition and the well-being of the 
lower classes of society. 

HaTiUe, F. M. L. De la Charit6 Legale, 2 rols. 8to. 1886 

Cf Legal Charity, its causes and effects; and particularly of Houses 
of Labour, and of the PrcTention of B^ging. 

This aathor was a minister of the gospel at Geneva. 

Schmidt Becberches sur la Population, les Salaries, Pauperisme 1836 

Pignot Prq}ets conoemant la Salubrity Publique, 8to. 1837 

Prefects in reference to Public Health and the actual Extinction of 
Mendidty. 
Xstemo^ D*. De la Mis^re, de ses Causes, de ses EfliBts, de ses Bem^ 

des,8vo. 1842 

Du Puynode^ G. Des Lois du Trarail, itc, 8Ta 

Of the Laws of Labour, and of Uie Working Classes. 
Labonrt Recherches sur I'Intemperance, 8to. 

Besearches, Historical and Statistical, upon the Intemperance of the 
Working Classes, and upon Foundlings. 
Ouyard, Kobert Essai sur TEtat du Pauperisme en France, et sur les - 

Moyens d'y remedier, 8to. 
Ohirat, Abb6. Guide de la CharitA, 12mo. 

The Way of being Merciful with Adrantage. 

Naudetv Des Seeours Publics ches les Romalns 1888 

D M^moire couronn^ par I'Ath^u^e de Paris 1888 

Upon this question— ^ What should be the organisation of labour 
ihe best fitted to augment the happiness of the Working Classes V* 
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Fregier. Dei Claaset Dangereuve^ 2 toU. 8to. 1830 

Of the Dftogeroiu Classes of the Population, and the means of making 
them better. 

Oerando^De. De la BienlUsanoe Publique, 4 rols. 8to. 1880 

A Treatise upon Public Charity, with a ftill riew of Indigence in its 
relations with social eoonomj, containing the histoiy and statistics 
of charitable establishments in France and in other countries. 

Desvaux. De T Amelioration du Sort de la Classe Pauvre, 8to. 1880 

The Amelioration of the Lot of the Poor; ot, of Charity in its Prin- 
ciple, its Application, and its Influence. 
Oochut,A. Du Sort des Classes Souflfrantes. 

Cerf beer, A. B. Rapport au Ministre de F Interieur, 4to. 1840 

Beport upon the different hospitab^ Aonptces, establishments and 
societies of beneficence, and upon mendicity, in the States of Sar- 
dinia, Lombardy, Venice, Rome, Parma, Placentla, and Modena. 
Yillerme. Tableaux de TEtat Physique et Moral des Ourriers, 2 toIs. Sto. 1840 
Picture of the Moral and Physical Condition of the Workmen em- 
ployed in the Cotton, Woollen, and Silk Manu&ctories. 

Buret,E. De la Misdre, 2 toIs. Sto. 1841 

Of the Misery of the Working Classes in France and England. 

Tarbe, Prosper. TraTail et Salaire, 8to. 1841 

Labour and Wages. 

Chamborant, De. Du Pauperisme, 8yo. 1842 

Of Pauperism as it was in antiquity and as it is now : of the Remedies 
which hare been applied, and those proper to be applied at the 
present day. 
Loudon, Ch. Solution du Probleme de la Population et des Subsist- 

ancee, 8to. 1842 

Dutouquet De la Condition des Classes PauTres h la Gampagne, 8to. 
Monaco^ Le Prince de. Du Pauperisme en France, et des Moyens de la 

detruire, 8vo. 1048 

WattcTille, A. de. La Legislation Charitable, 8vo. 1843 

** Statistiques des Etablii>sements de BienfUsance, 1848 

Napoleon, Le Prince Louis. (The President of France.) De TEztinction 

du Pauperisme, 1844 

D. S., Le Prince. Aper9u sur la Condition des Classes Ouvri^res 1844 

Lamothe, L. Etudes sur la Legislation Charitable, Svo. 1846 

■ Remarks upon Reforms, financial and administratire, in Establish- 
ments of Charity. 
Lamothe^ L. NouTcUes Etudes sur la Legislation Charitable, 8yo. 1850 

A very thorough and able work upon the administration of Publio 
Charity. 

Annales de la Charit6. A monthly journal, commenced in 1850. 

Debrie,J. Des Proletaires, Svo. IMi 

The Poor, and the Amelioration of their Condition. 
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IfaTChaBd, FA. Dq PftuperiflBM, 8m 18tf 

lUrbeM. XtudM 0nr L'Koooomie SocUl*, 8TO. 184ft 

FIZtTheodor*. OfaterratloiMsor I'Etftt deaClMMfOuTxttrM 1849 

OMDtor.J. 8ur r AModation, rEooDomie PoUtiqiM, tt la Miaftra 184« 

Qoogenot det MooMeftUZ. Des ProI«tftlr«s 1846 

The NaotMity and Meani of R«UeTing Um Poor. 

Otoment, A. B«eheroh«B tar l«t Causes de rindigviiee, 8Ta 1846 

Ganparin, O o m t aaie Agenor de. II j a des PauTxef i Parli— et ailleun. 

There are Foot In Pari*— and elsewhere. 

The authoress is a protestant lady, well known for her benevolence 
mad intelligence. The count is equally well and favourably known. 

Du Pont White. Easai tur lee Belations du TraTail et da Capita], 8to. 1846 
Tlvens, Le Tloompte. Lettre tur la MendldtA, addressee i la Reine, 8to. 1846 

Ti^etfP. Progres de la Charit4 en Fraooe 1848 

Lourde»Th. BMai sur VKxtlnetlon de la Mendioitd 1847 

DufkUtP.F. Lettres i une Dame sur la Charlttk 8to. 1847 

Paulmier, Ch. De la IfMre et de la Mendidtd. 

Marbeau,F. Du Pauperlsme en France 1847 

Pauperism in France, and the Bemedles ; or, the PrlndpleS of Chari- 
table BoocKMny. 

I^gron, A. Le Livre du Paurre, 18mo. 1847 

The Book of the Poor. 

Farelle, F. de la. Du Progres Sodal, 2 vols. 8vo. 1889 

Soda! Progress, with a view to the advantage of the Intermediate 
dasses of sodety, not the rich nor the indigent 

M « Plan d'une Reorganisation Disdplinaire, Ac, 8vo. 1847 

Plan for a Disdplinary Arrangement of the Working Classes In 
France. 

These are together in one volume, in the edition of 1847. 

Gerando, De. Des Progres de I'lndustrie, 18mo. 1847 

The ProgreM of Industry In relation to the physical and moral well- 
being of the Working Classes. 

Chevalier, M. Lettres sur TOrganisation du Travail 1848 

Letters upon the Organisation of Labour, upon the Chief Causes of 
Misery, and upon the Remedies proposed. 

DuPoynode, G. Lettres sur lf> Proletariat, 12mo. • 1848 

Dolsy, Martin. Histoire de la Charitd, 8vo. 1848 

History of Charity during the first four centuries of the Christian 
Era, to serve as an introduction to the history of Public Charity 
in modern thnes. 

Tailhaud. Histoire Philosophique de la BienCidsance, 8Ta • 1848 

Pelletier. Solution du Probleme de la Misire, 1848 

Faucber, Lfton. Droit au Travail 1848 

The Bight to Labour. 
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Moreau, Ohrigtoph«. Du Droit a rOistyet^, 8to. 1849 

Of the Bight to Idleness, and the Organisation of Slare-Labour in 
Greece and Rome. 

Rollet et Saint Genes. De VAssistanoe Publiqne, Sro. • • • • • 1849 

Cador, L. Snbsistances et Population, 8to. 1860 

Blanqoi, Aln6. Des Classes Onrrieres en France in 1848, 2 vols. 18mo. 

Tillerme. Des Associations OnTrierea^ 18M 

Helun, A. De rinterrention de la Socidt6 ponr Preyenir et Soulager 

laMisire 1849 

Girardin. Le Droit an Trayail : 1849 

Gamier. Le Droit au Travail 1849 

Le Bastier, J. De I'Organisation de T Assistance Publiqne 1849 

Watteyille, A de. Le Patrimoine des Paayres. 

Assemble Kationale. Droit au Trayail, 8vo. 1860 

A Debate of many days, in which the most enlightened men of 
France, of all shades of opinion, participated. 
Cheyallier, M. Question des Trayailleurs, 18mo. 1848 

The Amelioration of the Lot of Labourers^ Wages^ and Organisation 
of Labour. 
WolowskL De FOrganisation du Trayail, 8yo. 

Montoigu. Organization du Trayail, 8yo. 1848 

Garnier, J. Etudes sur les Profits et les Salaires. 
Clement^ A. Des Nouyelles Idfes de Reformes Industrielles, with re- 
marks upon Louis Blanc's work on the Organisation of. Labour • • 1848 

Gratiot, A. Organises le Travail, ne le Desorganises pas. 1848 

Lamothe. Des Moyeus d*Amelidrer le Sort de la Glasse Ouvriere. 

By a continued deyelopment of charitable institutions. 
Daussigny. De I'Organisation du TrayaiL 

Manufacturing Associations. 
Cou8!n,V. Justice et Charitfi, 18mo. 1848 

The Limits of JuBtioe and Charity, the right to labour, and the mutual 
rights and duties of individuals. 
Jandeau, F. Amelioration du Sort des Travallleurs, 8yo. 

Organic Laws of Labour. 
A{m6, Berthe-Pommery. ' Petit Ecrit sur nne Grande Question, 12mo. 

The Amelioration of the Condition of the Workinjg Classes. 
Barsalon, G. Etudes sur le Pass6 et TAvenir, 16mo. 

Of the Industrial Operatives. 
Sttther, A. Essai sur I'Amelioration du Sort des Classes Laborienses. 

Indication of a Better System of Rural Economy. 
Merson, E. De la Situation des Classes Ouvrieres en France, 12mo. 
Druhen, J. Des Causes de I'lndigence, et des Moyens d'y Remedier, 8yo. 1860 
Nesmond, P. C. Essai sur les Rapports, ftc, 12mo. 

The Relations which exist between Property, Labour, Credit, and 
Misery, and upon the important consequences to be deduced from 
a knowledge of these relations. 
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OruMoia, Cb. Dm SolMiftaiirM, «t dca MojemB de 1w wat/ttn en Bifvi- 

Hbre arw la FofNOatkNi. 8TO. 1860 

Avdicuia*, A. Lm OaTrien w Faaille, ISma 

Ooawntfoaa opoa the dotiee end rights ci the labooier In tlie dB£- 
faent rdetioos of hie leborkras lifb. 

De rOrgeniselion da TrmTefl, ISmo. 1844 

Ledeire. Dele Mie>ie, etdee Moywm ItBrnployer ponrU ftfae eewe r, 8Ta 1850 
Oinidin, S. de. I/Abolition de le Mia^re per rBeratkm dee Seleiree. 

Bemerd. Plen d* OiganiietioB dn Trereil 1851 

Addraeeed to the Mends of troe order* jostiee, end fiodlj, ci pro- 
pertj end reUgkm ; In e word, of the SepubUe; bj leboarere end 
Bierdients. 

If oreen, ChrMopbe. Da ProUeme de le Hisftre, 8 rola. 8to. -• 1861 

Of the Problem of Ifieerj, end ite Solatioo, emong people encient 
end modem. The first Tolame te deroted to pegenism, the meoni 
to the Moeeic period and the Christlen dispensation of the Middle 
Ages, the third to the principa] states of Enrope, and spedally to 
France. 

Fregior. Eolation NooTelle da Probleme de la Mis^re, 12mo. 18S1 

A Pnictira] Method of Ameliorating the Oonditkm of fte OperatiTCfl 
In our Manufactories. 
Mohler, B. Fur T A melioration dn Sort des TraTaiUenrs. 

Of the Asrocietion of Workmen. Tbe Necessity of a nev bidastrial 
Inquert, end a Model of an Institatioii of Sacooar and Ketreat 
Oenao-Moneaut» H. J. Elements d*Economie Sociale et dX>rgaaisation 

daTraTail,12mo. 1848 

Depasse, S. Considerations, Ac, l2mo. 

Con^erations upon Asyloms, and their Influence upon the Faiare 
Condition of tbe Poor. 

Allard, M. Des Moyens d*Ameliorer le Sort des Trayailleurs 1848 

The Means of Improring thn Condition of Labonrers, manufkcturing 

and agricultural, with a Prtjet for a Declaration of their Rights 

and Duties and a Projd of a Law for the Amelioration of their 

Condition. 

Laro» y. Du Trayail et de VOrganization des Industries dans liberty, 

18mo. 1848 

De Bausset-Roquefort Deroins Droits, Assistance, 12mo 1849 

Duties, Rights, Assistance in the light of Christianity, Liberty, and 
Education. 

Dnoellier, F. Essais sur quelqncs Questions Sociales, 12mo. 1848 

Garcin, A. L' Assistance Publique, 18mo. 1840 

Public Assistance— what it is, what it ought to be ; with a Manual for 
Tisitors of the Poor and those who exercise Private Charity. 
Leclere, L. Caisse d'Epargne et de Prevoyanoe, 18mo. 

Letters to a' Toung Laboorer upon the snl^ts of Indigence, In- 
dustry, and Savings. 
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Marchal^L. Question des SubeiBtanoos, 12mo. I849 

To this little volume was awardeda gold medal, as a priae for the 
best essay on this subject, by a charitable association. The subject 
is treated in its bearing on the interests of the poor. 
Scribe, P. A. A. Question du Trayail, Moyens, Pratique Sociauz, 18mo. 
De la Question du Travail, 12mo. 1848 

A Solution, proposed by a Labourer without Work. 

— De la Richesse et des Imports, ou Usore et Trayail, 

^^"<>- 1860 

— De la Libert^ en genera], Sto. I849 

Of Liberty in general, of the Liberty of Labour, and the means of 

assuring the physical and moral well-being of the Working Classes. 

Ramon, De la Sagra. Organization du Travail, Svo. 1848 

Questions preliminary to the examination of that problem. 

— Le Probleme de ^Organization du Travail, 8to. • • 1848 

Byieveld, J. C. De POrganization du Travail par un meilleur systtoie. 

A better Bystem of the Organization of Labour. 
O'Connor, A. C. Le Monopole Cause de tons les Manx. 

Blonopoly the cause of all the distress. 

This work, published in Paris in 1849, in 3 large volumes, 8vo, by a 
General of Division in the French Army, is devoted to the interests of 
the poor. It is specially severe upon the English system. 

Sauriac,X. Un Systfime d'Organization Sociale, 8vo., Paris I860 

Barrau,Th. H. Conseils aux Ouvriers, 12mo., Paris 1850 

Counsels to Workmen on the means of being happy. 
Dupin, G. Enseignement et Sort des Ouvriers, 18mo., Paris 1848 

Instruction and fate of labourers. 
Marbeau, F. De 1' Indigence el des Secours, 18mo., Paris 1860 

Indigence and its succour. 

De Cormenin, M. Des Salles d'AmIe en Italic, 18mo., Paris 1848 

Vee, M. Du Pauperisme et des Secours Publics, ISmo., Paris 1849 

Glade, P.- V. De V Indemnity des Pauvres, Svo, Paris 1860 

Of the Indemnity of the Poor in France. 

Beziat, G. Organization de I'Epargne du Trarailleur, 12mo., Paris 1848 

Du Travail et du Pain, 18mo., Paris 1849 

Of Labour and of Bread. 
De la Liberty du Travail, 8vo., Paris 1849 

Of the Liberty of Labour, and the means of assuring the material 
and moral well-being of the labouring classes. 

Merson, E. Du Droit an Travail, 18mo., Paris 1848 

JoUivet De la Philanthropie Anglaise, Svo., Paris 1842 
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Dbobbutdo on Charitt ; orms Frihch wosks ov Lamouu, thb 

POOB, AHD ChARITT, SPBCULLT HOTICBD. 

Wb trust the cfttalogoe of Fieneh works, furnished aboye, m»y go &r 
|» giTO the desired impressioii of the ftilness, the firankneesy and the 
thoroughness with which the topics which thej discuss have been met 
and treated. If the interested reader has not reoeiyed as strong an 
impression as it is fitted to giye, we almost despair, in the limits which 
are left as, of carrying his interest to the desired point bj the rapid 
•oryey we maj now take of some of these admirable yolnmes. These 
works may be classified by their subjects ; as works on charity, bene- 
ficence, humanity; on the poor, indigence, pauperism, misery; on la- 
bour, — Its proper <Hrganisation and its just rewards ; on the history of 
the working classes in all ages and stages of society; on Christian poli- 
tical economy; and on special subjects, such as the history of prostitu- 
tion, and fiill accounts of all existing hospitals, asylums, and beneyo- 
lent institutions. To these may be added, able histories of the yarious 
refbrms and reformers of ancient and modem times. These subjects 
branch and spread oyer so wide a field, that the dassificadon, like the 
catalogue, fails to giye an idea of the width of ihe haryest opened to 
the reader. But these ydumes may be also arranged according to the 
character, position, and opinions of the writers. We ha^e, then, poli- 
tical economists, philanthropists, catholics, protestants, statesmen, phi- 
losophers. It is, perhaps, most curious and most instrflotiye to regard 
this matter under the point of yiew of the parties from whom the 
respectiye opinions emanated. We can, howeyer, follow up neither 
classification in what we farther submit, and only merely indicate a 
few of the more remarkable books, making a few quotations and no- 
tices. For many years the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences 
has distinguished itself in the career of discussions touching social In- 
terests, physical and moral well-being. This society (^ered a prise of 
6000 francs for the best memoir on the subject of— ''Misery, in what 
it consists; what are its manifestations in different countries ; and what 
are its causes.'' This is only one of yery many prizes offered for me- 
moirs on kindred topics by this society daring the last twenty-fiye 
years. Very many yaluable works haye appeared in that period, in 
response to the questions thas propounded. 

But this society, haying its seat at Paris, was not the only associa- 
tion which gaye earnest heed to these sulitjects ; seyeral others, in dif> 
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ftrent parts of France, had brought forward the eoiidilion of the suffer- 
ing classes. As early as 1777, the Academy of Chalons-sur-Mame 
received a hundred memoirs in reply to questions upon mendicancy. 
A summary of these papers was published, and furnishes a vast mine of 
materials and thought for inquirers. There is, indeed, abundant evi- 
dence that the literary and scientific associations of France have not 
been forgetful of those whom poverty had denied, not only the advan- 
tages ei\)oyed by them, but even the smallest comforts beyond a bare 
existence. 

The most meritorious work, perhaps, which has appeared in France 
on this subject, is that by the Baron Begerando, entitied, " Be la. 
B1ENFAI8ANCE PuBLiQUE," published at Paris in 1838, in four volumes, 
8vo. The author had previously published the Visiteur du Pauvre, in 
which he had turned the attention of his readers to the condition and 
claims of the poor, and furnished directions and motives for a constant 
and zealous attention to their wants.* 

This work of Begerando may be fairly considered as having pre- 
sented the most complete view of public charity which had appeared 
at the date of its publication, and, though a flood of light has since 
been shed on its various topics, yet no single production haa surpassed 
it in variety, fulness, method, and the very spirit of kindness. In de- 
dicating it to Ms friendtj he prays that " He who is the source of all 
good, all consolation, and all light, may shed his blessing upon the 
imperfect attempt, and that his effort may contribute somewhat to the 
solace of humanity and the progress of good morals." The introduc- 
tion contains an ample survey of the English, German, and French 
literature upon the subject of his labours. This exhibits great learn- 
ing, industry, and discrimination, and furnishes proof how fully he Was 
prepared for his task. In regard to the German writers, we are 
informed that the number who have taken up this subject is so con- 
siderable as to have led to the publication of special catalogues and 
bibliographical compilations. He indicates a considerable number of 
the principal works, and furnishes an appreciation of their contents. 
We cannot better give the spirit of the whole work than from the first 
portion of the rather prolonged introduction. 
^'The noble studies of which the interests of humanity are the olyect, and 

* This excellent little volume has been translated and published in Boston, 
with a valuable introduction, written at the instance of the lady who made the 
translation, by the Bev. Joseph Tnckerman, 1832. 
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wMdiftlkelflkwtedaiBitirithraiiipNCMnia 9fWKp§aAaa,vmodaiedhf 
v«rj tatiMata nUttoM. T^Bdiag to » fXMWioa end and bMtd npoa the auM 
elMnenta, thej afford matoal light and demand mntoal rapport" 

M Among their number, that which relates to the ills of raflering humanity, — 
to the means of preventing and solacing thenv— bears, more ttian any, deee 
relations to all the others. It is the centre of the system. .... W^ cannot in- 
▼estigate the painlbl phen<»MBa of pOTerty wittMrat penetrating ttie eonstitneni 
elemeiits of ioeietj itasl^ and withoot entertaining gr»Te eonstderatiens npon 
Ike disM— tfcm of dsasss, and the organiwtien of property and labour. The 
c a us es and eHe^ of porerty touch, in many points, npon the snl^lects of crimi- 
nal and dvil l^^lation. In seeking preservatiTes and remedies, we enter, fre- 
quently, upon the most important problems of p<^tical economy. All that 
regards public health comes under contribution in the consideration of publle 
succour. The torch cf morals casts upon the wigin and deTekq[>ment of indi* 
genee light whidi we are fitr from ImTiag appreciated in its whde extent. .... 
^ilosc^hy, alsa, oontributes to the study of beneficence; and these eontribu> 
tioBS are more imp<»rtant than is generally perceiTed. Religion, finally, which 
rules ever at the summit of human affairs, as including at once the higher 
mysteries and the highest laws, appears, f^Il of warning and wisdcan, but 
abounding in eonsolaUon, npon the scene where so many sufferings are dis- 
played and so many rictims sigh ; it rereali knowledge, succours, and hopes of 
inestinutble Talue; It works wcmders whidi manifest its power and daim Uie 
admiration and ttie gratitude of the whole human family.'' 

« The study of the ills of humanity mingles intimately with all the interests 
of social order. Statesmen who have heretofore disdained this inquiry, discover 
now, not without apprehension, that in this study are questions upon which 
depend the repose of nations and the destiny of peoples. Oorernments leant 
that, in the tears of the poor, there are for them instruction and duties. Of 
all conditions of people, the wretched are, without doubt, those who have the 
most right to our cares and anxieties; but we know their interests are con- 
nected with the other dasses of sodety by a union which may be violated but 
cannot be obliterated.** 

" If the general happiness, if the improvement cf the great human fBmily, 
is the object of all the sodal sciences, that inquiry which concerns the suffering 
dasses must be preliminary to all others. Must it not contribute to all f Does 
it not receive from all ? Is it not, in many respects, one of the most vast, one 
•f the most necessMry ? Is it not, alas ! also one of the practical sciences !'* 

** To be solid and instructive, such a study ought to be extended to its utmost 
eompasa. It presents many phases, it is complicated in many ways. It must 
he r^arded as a whole, if the sacred cause of humanity is to be efficiently 
mrved. The different branches of aid cannot be well appredated but by their 
eoinddenoe in a common system, and by their relation with the evils they pro- 
pose to cure. In considering these evils, we ask, whilst soothing them, if they 
eonld have been prevented; we find ourselves inquiring their origin; we are 
led over the whole path of human life, — observing the accidents which menace 
it) the helps which sustain it; we r^ard misfortune in its sad and numberless 
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forna, in tts ooniiection wHh riehes, tn ite nlsltoiw with ibe whole of «MAe^ 
whfch acts Ttpon it in many ways, and upon whidi it in torn Teacta." 

He remarks, that those who visit the ahodes of destitution and the 
Mtablishments for relief '' cannot fail to be profoundly a£fected, to be 
attracted to the holy cause of humanity, and to be strongly inclined to 
devote themselves wholly to it** 

The treatment of the subject of charity by the Christian fathers is 
noticed, showing how they ** successively vindicate the rights of the 
poor ; how warmly they exhort to the duty of alms-givingy and how, 
especially, they show that the duties of charity devolve upon the minis- 
ters of religion.*' It seems that the obligations of the clergy in regard 
to the poor have, ia modem times, engaged the attention of the public 
more in Germany than elsewhere. In 1787, Julius, Bishop of Wurts- 
burgh, proposed as the subject of a prize essay, ** The duties of eccle- 
siastics and those who have the care of souls, relatively to the well- 
being of those under their charge, and especially the poor,'* Twenty-five 
essays were sent in response, and many of them were published, 
''breathing the pure spirit of Christianity.** 

« The principles which establish the rights of the poor and the oUigations cf 
the rich hare greatly occupied the attention of theologians, moralists, aod 
Jurisconsults of Germany. Wagenseilius, in 1700 ; Muller in 1749 ; Piieiff in 
1771 ; Count Spaur, in 1802, have made them the sutgect of elaborate works. 
Various Oerman and Swiss societies have proposed questions upon these topics; 
and altf^ther, in Germany and Switzerland, the sutject has been more worthily 
handled and illustrated by examples than elsewhere." 

Degerando notices the Malthusian controversy, and furnishes proof 
enough, whilst he gives him due credit for ability, that he has no 
sympathy with the leading doctrines of Malthus. Among the followers 
of Malthus, he distinguishes Br. Chalmers, clearly with the intention 
oi explaining why such a man should be found in such company. 

'* Among the writers who are ranged under the banner of Malthus^ are some 
who have more or less modified his positions and corrected his errors. At the 
head of these is the respectable Dr. Chalmers. Casting over the whole field of 
philanthropic studies a amjHJPceU at once vast and profound, he perceived the 
divorce which was separating political economy from Christian charity. He 
undertook the reconciliation of these two dasses of dootrhies; he has shown 
the need they have of each other, and the inevitable mlsdhief of the separation ; 
he pointed out the principles which are common to tiiem, and tinw at <moe 
served the interests of society and humanity. Beholdhig, under a new aspect, 
the influence of Christianity upon the institutions of beneficence, he has shown 
. In hisUlb, not len than in his writings, ti»t ecdesiagtieal ettabUdunents MW tlie 
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•pproprUteoliMAtliofbeatToleikQt. AmdaUAnhkmmUciCbxia/tUxkwoniap, 
ht joftly am>r«oiAted the pretopt itato of fodety and the moral vanU it ex- 

*^ ♦ * • ♦ ♦ ♦ 

** rnqvMiiXj proUz, but giviiif ft spedftl ralue to erery detail hj the spirit 
of obaerratloB whkh he diaplaya, and by the practical utility at which he ainu ; 
with what tkill does he not set fbrth all the springs of the organisation suitable 
Ibr carrying oat the actions he recommends I With what authority of reason 
and experience does he not demonstrate the necessity of localising, special- 
itlng, IndiTidualising the different modes of succour! How admirably he 
reveals the immense adTantages which flow from the relations of good-will 
whidi an aetlTe and intelligent diarity establishes between the rich and indi* 
gent elaasea, and the means of increasing this touching sympathy." 

After signalising at some length and with great discrimination the 
ooone of aaihorship on these subjects, Degerando closes his intro- 
dvctory essay by some remarks upon what remains undone. He notes 
the " great divergence of opinion among writers, and the confusion in 
the minds of many, which in some begets discouragement) and in others 
distrust. The art of beneficence, at first glance so simple in its prin- 
ciples, so easy in its application, has given rise to problems the most 
eomplioated. In proportion as we remount to first principles, these 
problems become even more difficult. Beligious and political difier- 
ences have mingled in these discussions, and thus increased the diffi- 
culty by turning inquirers f^om the unbiassed pursuit of truth. The 
very foundations of our present social organizations have been drawn 
in question ; the war of the poor against the rich has at some periods 
appeared imminent; and thus an agitation of mind has arisen which 
renders the whole of these studies more important for the interests of 
humanity. Painful anticipations have crept into the minds of good 
people — a dark cloud lies in their horizon, which seems to be fraught 
with tempests. They fear to see the scourge of pauperism sweeping over 
the land, and a feeling of dread takes possession of the thoughtful." 
. Upon comparing the views of the different parties to this great dis- 
cussion, he ranges himself on the side of the hopeful, believing that 
the very discussion itself justifies our expecting the triumph of truth. 

\* We believe firmly in this triumph. We thus believe, after havhig partaken 
of the grievous doubts which arise from such opposite opinions,— after having 
weighed and compared these contradictions with a conscientious impartiality. 
Long reflection and continued investigation have produced the deepest convic- 
tions, which we shall express with as much sincerity as they were formed. We 
have lUth in the marvellous power of beneficence guided by wisdom. We are 
persuaded that this holy virtue is not a thing of hasard, or vague or random 
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InttiiMt It hMM rules, although difflcolty Ibouded upon posUiTfe prineipl«t.' Va 
do not putako of the tenor fUt by some in the preaei^ daj on the 8al\)ect of 
pat^peritm. We are not alarmed at the increaae of population, nor at the flight 
of industry, nor at the growth of great cities, nor at the inequality of condition ; 
but we think that the new social drcumstanoes begot by the progress of tit- 
dustry, of wealth, of the advance of dyilisation, have given birth to new 
necessities, and impose on sodety new obligations. We are alarmed at dangem 
more real in our view, and because, perhaps^ less known, more dangerous. If 
pur new social duties are n^ected, the danger will beoosne more immtaient; w 
need, therefore, a system of public benefloenq^ worked out with the most liberal 
and enlightened views, as the greatest of ameliorations in the condition of Ui» 
suffering. Social ties are now becoming loosened *, the spirit of calculation haa 
invaded every thing; individuality foels a oonsdous triumph; attacks, always 
tmprodent, often eulpaUe, awaken between the diflisrent dassee of sodety 
distrust and <liscord, if not dreadful hoetUity. In the very bosom of prosp e rity, 

inquietude begins to grow and spread." "AU mo$k eonour in the resto* 

ration d harmony. We shall insist upon this duty, in all its extent and in all 
its strictness. The result for the rich, will be the enlightened and benevolent 
patronage of the poor; for the poor, the spirit of labour, of order, and good 
conduct; for sodety in general, measures ot protection, d prevention, and of 
•olaoe for mi^rtune.*' 

** A great and prindpal truth springs up here to our view :— to morals belongs 
the grand privilege of founding, preserving, and perfecting human institutions; 
to morals belongs eminently the prevention of the causes of indigence, and 
the solace <^ sufferings, and, above all, the establishment of such relations 
between rich and poor as may be equally usefiil and happy fiw both. Public 
morals are the soul of social beneficence, as virtue Is the inspiration of pri- 
vate charity. The august alliance of morals and beneficence is, in our view, 
the thought whidi comprehends and governs the idiole sul^Jeet ; it has guided 
our laixmrs, animated our seal, sustained our strength, and is the foundation 
of our hopes.** 

<*The well-being of the labouring classes is a subject of immense interest for 
sodety, and cannot be purchased at a price too high. To ascertain the means 
d promoting that wdl-bdng; to emandpate this numerous and interesting 
class from the evito which threaten them, or, at least, to mitigate the suflbrings 
which are inevitaUe, is the ardent desire of all generous minds. We unite 
with such with all our soid; we are devoted to this effort with all the seal and 
all the perseverance of which we are capable. But to serve this great causa 
the more perfectly, we are, above all, devoted to the truth ; we refuse to in- 
dulge in illusions which may defeat our pro gress by carrying us too fiur. We 
have not merely kept in view that which is desiraUe, but that whldi is 
practicable.'' 

We have drawn largely from tbifl introductory essay; but those who 
will read the whole will find that our extracts have fiaUed to ftimish 
any adequate idea of its merit It was by fkr the best statement of thd 
29 
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■abjeet, as it then stood, which had erer appeared. Ko doabt it con- 
tributed not a little to awaken men's minds to the pressing importance 
•f questions the diseussion of which oould not be much longer delayed. 
It is true, that great delusions prerail on these topics in France, but 
Ihwe is also a large and enlightened body which clings to the sober 
but earnest humanity of Degerando. In real knowledge of this sub- 
;)eot the French are an age in adrance of their English neighbours; 
ted if they are more annoyed by those who hold eztraragant and im- 
practicable theories, they hare weapons to contend with them which 
must finally conquer. In England, these extraragant and dangerous 
)k>etrines are repressed, not refuted. When they prevail in England to 
•n equal extent as in France, they will be more dangerous, because 
there only brute force will be oppoeed to them. 

We hare yet to point out the arrangement and the special topics of 
the work before us. 

Thb FtBST PAXt.-'Book Firtt treats of indigenee In Its relattona with social 
economy, as bsing the ot^ectof pnblie benefloenoe. Indigence dassifled, absolute 
or ralaiiT*; its degrees, and herein of wages. The indigent strong and weak, 
male and fbmale, skilled and nnikilled, by their own &alt, temporary and 
permanent; clroumstanoes, prognostics, and effects of indigence. Statistics of 
forerty in the Tarious countries of Sorope and in the United States of America. 

Bock aeeond.—Ct social riches, and herein of the total wealth of a oonntry 
and its special apportionment, of the inequality of conditions, of the lower 
dssseii and of the prospects of the extinction of fatdigenee: of industry in its 
relations with the causes of indigence, and of the labourer under the* double 
aspect of producer and consumer, and herein of the rewards of labour, the 
relations of the employers with the employed, the rate of wages, and the prices 
of articles of consumption ; raw materials, great enterprises, influences of com- 
meroe, Tidssitudes of industry, effect of proAise expenditure or luxury in the 
higher classes upon the labourer, the labour of children, labour as a means of 
iuBtruction ; of population in its relati<Mis with indigence. Questions raised 
vpon this sul^ect, of the increase of population, mortality, births, marriages, 
manners and morals, vioes^ crimes, influence of towns, influence of higher 
classes; of social, institutions and their influence upon porerty, institutions 
political and social of communities, eorporatious of arts and trades, laws of 
property and laws as to persons, penal and fiscal laws, public expenditure, 
taxes, lotteries, corn-laws, customs, military serrioe; how the errors of beneff- 
eenee mult^ly the indigent, distinguishing the true poor from the pretended; 
ttw grounds of apprehension from the increase of pauperism. 

Third Bock.— Of the rights of indigence as arising from civilixation, their 
nature and extent, limits, duties of the poor, injures, distinction between legal 
charity and public beneficence, of the duties and power of private and public 
charity. 
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8iC0¥D PAM.—Book FlrgL—InBtitaUonB for the edac&tion of the' poor, aidinf 
mothers, placing them at nariie, schools and asylums for in&nts, their manage- 
ment and economy; orphaDB, institutions for their care, ancient and modem, 
in Europe; orphans in England and the United States, France and Bel^um, 
regulatitms; foundlings, their treatment anciently and now; foundling faosidr 
talfl, their history in every country of Europe, questions, doubts, and diaeu*' 
sions as to foundlings, abandonment of children. 

The subject of foundlings is treated at great length in erery aspect 
of tlie subject but with a constant inclination to the propriety and 
necessity of providing fully for the support and education of all found- 
lings as well as orphans. There is clearly no infusion of Malthus in 
the twelve chapters of Begerando's work devoted to the interests of 
little children. The 11th and 12th of these chapters relate specially 
to schools for foundlings and orphans, to train their minds in knowledg* 
aifd their hands to useful employment 

Second BooX;.— Institutions for loans to the poor throughout Europe, tlMMr 
history and utility ; of sodeties for mutual assistance, their origin in Greece 
and Bome, history; life insurance; savings' banks, their character and history 
in Europe. 

IMrd Bock.--Ot the means of preventing indigence by changes in social 
economy, of measures touching the apportionment of property, of oo-operativ* 
societies, of the organisation of labour, the necessity of it at present, the con- 
ditions to be fulfilled, country labour, city labour, the various kinds of trades, 
large manufSetctories, public service, special institutions to provide labour, 
domestic economy of the labourer, public health, instruction of the working 
classes, prizes for special acts of virtue, the family, contentment of the labour- 
ing classes, popular amusements, morals, police, labour as a means of educa- 
tion, houses of refuge for females, temperance societies, morals of criminals in 
confinement^ penitentiary systems, and aid for those who are set at liberty; 
of religion, as a part of popular education, as the protectress of the suffering, 
the special power of Christianity for the amelioration of popular morals, the 
Uls of false religious instruction, exterior worship ; of the means of strength- 
ening religious infiuences upon popular manners. 

Thibs Vaxs.—BooTc First— Ot the means of procuring useful occupation for 
the poor, employment with individuals and for the public, labour at thedomidl, 
Hamburg Institute, shops for sale of products of labour of the poor; work- 
houses throughout Europe, reform of English poor-laws; discussions which have 
arisen as to workhouses, of their organisation, economy, discipline; of wmk- 
houses where the labour is forced, their history; of receptades for mendicants, 
and their history in Europe, of their utility, ol:ti«cti(Mis and replies ; of the 
labour most suitable for the poor, in respect to their capacity, to their manage- 
ment, or to their working by the piece or job, the effect of their labour on the 
general interests of industry, of the public works, charity-shops, fiBirm-labour, 
distribution of lands to the poor; ccionimtion of the poor, their fitness for c<do* 
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m Interior, 1brel|^, Tarioua experimenta, SwitMrland, Holland, 
Icaltuiml oolonlM as « meftnn of beneficence for the poor, olyectionf 
of emiffratioH, tMMttliM on the snluect, rarioua emigrations of 
lor and foreign. 

t— Assistance at the dtwuciZ, origin and first forms o^ and specially 
ain, organization, succour to the able-bodied, to the weak, results 
^ncf, charitable asflociationa affording the mode of relief in Eng- 
ice at domicil in various countries of Europe, and in the United 
best methods of giving this guecour, visiting the poor, of giving 
stributions at reduced prices of food, clothing, fuel, to the aged 
e, to women and children, casualties, burial, succour extraordi' 
; public calamities, as fiunine, fire, and flood, of aid to those who 
IS not to make known their wants. 

.—Of houses of entertainment for the poor among the ancienta, 
e ages, and at the present day, establishments in France m^ce 
ntals, their utility, objections answered, their constitution, oon- 
nission, a great variety of particulars in relation to administra- 
Is for children, for chronic affections, and lying-in hospitals ; of 
e old and the infirm; of houses /or tfie insane^ their constitution, 
»ndition in Europe, in the United States, and in the East 
RT,— First Boole— Of poor-laws, of the origin of legislation for the 
on of the Egyptians, Hebrews, Greeks, Romans— republican and 
slation of Modern Europe for the poor, requisites in legislation for 

t— Of the mlministraiion of poor-lawa^ unity of system, centraliza- 
' public and religious charity, officers, associations, and of females 
if charity ; ameliorations desirable in the administration of relief. 

mdo could, with his wide survey of the subject, with his 
i and frank statement of the truth, have carried with him 
1 fervour, experience, and knowledge of Dr. Chalmers, the 
t^e just noticed would have been one of the most effective 
?hich ever came from the press. The student of humanity 
sfore cany to the study of Degerando the Christianity and 
ners. Whoever reads the " Vifiiteur du Pauvre*' and "2?e la 
e Puhliqne/' in the strong Christian aspect of the subjects, 
range of topics open to his vision which wiU make him 
at least two-thirds of the volumes which now crowd the 
heologieal libraries had not been devoted to the interests 
poral and eternal, instead of being of so little practical value 
ight be all destroyed any day without detriment to human 
le " Word was made flesh" and dwelt with us in a blended 
1 humanity : let the word of our religious instruction b© 
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ever so c<»^;iniMd to va, Iflwt while Ood is Ahrajs held np to awf Tiew} 
man is never hidden from oar sight. 

Thi Hittory of Charity during the First Four Centuries of the Christian 
Era, by Martin Doist, which appeared immediately after the Revolu. 
tion of 1848, is well-conceived, exhibits mnch research, and, althongh 
the whole work is from an earnest Catholic, abounds in oonsiderationi 
of great and instraotiTe interest. The snbjeot is regarded as on« 
dearly bekmging to Christtamtj, and the devotion of the Romish 
Church to its duties is treated as one of her highest titles to &voor. 
But whUe it is thus viewed, it is apparent that the chief design of the 
author is to promote the well-being of the suffering classes. 

** No one can accuse us of having erred as to the time of bringing forwnrd a 
work, of whi^ the suffering classes are the suluect and charity the foundation. 
Follies, social economy, the l^islative hall, and the periodical press, history 
and romance, present us, at every turn, with the suliject of the masses. At 
this moment, history is being recast and rewritten for the benefit of the 

people.*' ** The ol\ject of France is the people — ^it is the progressive ameli* 

oration of the lot of the suffering multitudes; that is, the present ameliorated 
by the educaticmof men; the future assured by the education of the children." 

Quoting from Lamartine, who is addressing a proprietor, he says : — 

** Keep thy property, for in spite of visions of community of goods, property 
is the sine qua non of society : without it we can have neither family, nor labour, 
nor oivilixation." 

But he says also : — 

"Forget not, that property is not instituted for thee merely, but for i^ 
humanity : thou shalt possess it, but upon the conditions of justice, sodal 
utility, and an open hand : thou shalt furnish to thy brethren, out of thy super- 
fluity, the means and elements of labour necessary for them, that they, in their 
turn, may become helpers of otiiers: thou shalt recognise a right above the 
right of property— the right qfkumanity." 

He quotes from Guizot, who speaks thus : — 

** It is impoMsible to regard without profound compassion so many human 
beings bearing from the cradle to the tomb so heavy a burden, and even then 
scarcely maintaining a miserable existence. That is a grievous thought, and 
]ret it is a thought nerer to be dismissed; toltNrget it would beagrave and perih 
ous error." 

The work before us is not a mere work of theology : its object is to 
tdiow how the duties of Christian charity bear upon the condition and 
prospeeto of the suffering working-classes. He shows ns the advent 
<tf charity at Hie appearing of Christ, and sets forth at large his mission 
of meroy, his hvmlde ministry of kindness^ as that whieh it should b« 
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tk» aim of hit ibUow«n to imimu. He r«6oiinti the hoq^itefi^ ef 
aadettt ChriftUns and the eharitj of the •poetelie timet; he develept 
the doeirinet of hottaa firAternity, and, etpeeiaUy, the dootrise of 
eherity M tMght by Chriti AUhovgh the Cath<^ Ghoroh it greiitly 
landed hy thit writer, we de not heeitate to reeoymiend lilt work to 
Proteatantt, at ealoulated to hamble their s^ritnal pride, and pottiUy 
goad them into patht of eharity hitherto little trodden by their ieet 

We hare A Pkihtopkieal Ht^$ory tf Btm^fUtmee^ from the pen of H. 
Tailbahb, in 1847. It hat eontiderable merit> and it alto written 
azprettly with referenoe to the tnieringf of the laboniing clattet. 
Hit introdnetion eommeneet that : — 

**The human race is, tn fti eartfily dweinn^ aflUeted wttti iomany«i1h^ that 
K might be deemed man wu a mere abortion npon tlM earth. The thrill of 
Joy runs rarely to hii heart, and eren iSbim it it rarely iwrtngled with tad* 
neaa. Inflrmlttes are the portion of his i^hysical natnre, and make him a man 

of griet** ** In the midst of tlds scene of snlfering and disorder which it 

displayed around u^ there Is one bright object whidi delights ns and jnstiilet 
the course of Proyidenoe to our race; that It benefiee n c o fl mt Is the man of 
charity. His deeds are. in my TieW, rays of the IMrinily i^erel]^ the n^t 
nf this world,— demonstratlTe OTidenoe of that ProTidenoe which never wi^ 
draws its overwatohing care. I could nerer haire believed that man was made 
in the image of his Creator, if I had not seen him smitten with tenderness and 
compassion fbr the suffering; and now I perceive him to be intrusted with » 
special mission of love and mercy to his fellow-creatures. If I inquire whence 
comes this charity, the ways of Ood are nnyeiled to my fgres in a manner still 
more striking; for I find the motives of beneiloence in the heart and in the 

conscience.*' "To prove that conscience is the main, the most faithful, 

and the most energetic prindple of charity, is the object of this work.** 

Mr. Tailhand, who tubscribes himself a Priest without charge, gives 
a solution to this inquiry which it tmly Romish. He maket every act 
of charity expiatory, and thut showt the interest of all men to be cha- 
ritable. Every act of telf-sacrifice, in which men sacrifice their own 
interests to those of others, goes in part satisfaction of their sins. 
Whatever may be thought of tiiit anthor't theology, he presents power- 
ta\ motives to those of hit faith to abound in ohadty. Overlooking its 
religiout tenets, thit volume oontaina useful details, interesting views, 
etnmg exhortationt npon the whole snlgeot of beneficence, whidi do 
eredit both to hit head and heart Hit work, Hke that of Martin Doity, 
It mainly hittorical, and bringt in review beneficence under the patri- 
arofas, among the Jewt, among the pagans, daring the firtt six eento- 
ties of Christianity, in the middle ages, and in modern timet. 
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£ri 182f^ M. T. I)ircB4Tsi. publirind st Paris, Charity in itt rtta- 
Uont v>itk ih^ morale and ike well-being of the lower elaeeee ofeoeietjf. 
'Bpeaking, in Tcom preflvce, of 8tatesme% he UKjt they too frequeailj 
**\wSk apon nfttione w eoltdcUre beings, ftnd negliscito extend their 
regards to the lower ohuses of society, who, however, include &e 
greats part of the hiimaai fluuly ; they overtook these olusas in theb* 
theories as they disregeurd them in their histories. It aj^afS to ni, 
they onght to hare part in the general movement — ^in &e march oi 
«ivi]itotion; and that progress for the bettor ought to be sought fiw 
them as well As for those classes who are greator favourites of fortune. 
Such is the spirit in which this wcofc is conceived." After a rapid 
dceteh of the condition of the lower classes, firom their original slavery 
until fiieir gradual attainment of freedom of person and freedom of in- 
dustry, he proceeds: — 

"Since this change has been acoomplished, the destiny of the working classes 
has been r^arded in two special aspects. Some, preoccupied with certain theo- 
ries of political economy, not perceiving any other source of power and wealQi 
for a naticm than what is derived from the sale of domestic products to fbreign 
nationsi have sacrificed to that ol)|jeet the interests of labourers. This foreign 
sale proceeds nrore freely in proportion as merchandise is lower in price ; and 
loioes are lower in proportion as wages are lower. It follows that, for the prge- 

perity of this foreign trade, wages should be low It is in this point of view 

that men, the producers of the articles which enter into this foreign trade, are 
r^arded as mere machines." 

He remarks that such is the policy of England, and thanks God that 
this chimerical system, which sacrifices the well-being of the popula- 
tion to the interests of commerce, has few partisans left. The author, 
who is now a distinguished public man and friend of the Orleans 
family, has lived to see the friends of this system greater in number 
and stronger in influence than ever, under the banner of free-trade. 
** Others, more humane," our author proceeds, ''are animated with an 
earnest desire for the good of the produdng classes : they love their 
fellow-men. They do not hesitate at sacrifices for the comfort of the 
indigent; but their philanthr(^y, not sufficiently enlightened, regards 
the actual condition of the sufiering which requires aid as inevitable 
and fixed. They think only of helping the poor by means derived 
frcon the rich, and by deeds of charity." '' Thus, while the in- 
terests of the poor are sacrificed by some to false systems of political 
economy, they are sacrificed by others to a false system of charity." 
• . . . . "But," referring to the system last mentioned, he ask?* "\9 
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tyi tHM dutfity r. DoM it not oretlook aU tiiat tiie foiore praoiMf 
for the amelioralioii of th« lot of workmea ? Oaglit not our efforti 
to be directed to inoroMinf the income of workingmen T Oof^ we 
not to retcae them firom the condition of dependence upon chanty, 
1 7 giTing them the ftdl reward of their laboor?" As a philosophical 
workf thii ia fi» anperior to the two last mentioned : it is calm and 
fbreibU; it dii^yi ability, varied knowledge, and deep sympathy. 
He diseoMei the following topics: — The iMCMn^ of charity, and tk4 
ruUi/or itt taofrtUe; ik€ eauta of misery ; <A« lawf tohieh determine 
ikM tnereoM o/ popmUMiitm among the inferior oUumt / formatum of 
capital; in^uality o/wtaUh; employment of machine i in/luence of 
^fovemment; remedi— ; public relief; famine*; interruption of to* 
hour; hoepitaU ; beggary; private charity; political economy and 
moral* ; proepccU of labourer* in the future. Although we may differ 
firom some of his conclusions, and desire to qualify some of his positions, 
we commend the work of M. Dnchatel to all the students of humanity. 
One of his chief mistakes is, that there is a perfect accordance between 
politieal economy and sound morals : as he conceived the subject) there 
may be; but the political economy of the great writers and doctors of 
the so-oalled science discard all relations with morals and humanity. 
When political economy is developed from its only proper starting- 
point, human well-being, it will be found in accordance with strict 
morals and pure religion. At present, if its advocates dare follow it so 
far, a strict logic would carry political economy into sheer infidelity. 

The next work we specially bring to the notice of the reader, is 
that of a Protestant minister of the gospel in Geneva, published at 
Paris in 1836, in two volumes, 8vo., — Of Legal Charity, it* effect* and 
eau*e*. Its motto, quoted from the Monthly Journal of PoUticaX Eco- 
nomy, of 1834, is, ''The agitation and uneasiness, now apparent in all 
quarters, announce that the time has come when we must meet these 
high and difficult questions." It was written in competition for a 
prise, proposed by the French Academy, upon the following subject : — 
« Of charity, considered in its principles, in its applications, and in its 
influence upon manners and upon social organisation." One-third of 
the prise was awarded to the author, the Rev. F. M. L. Navillb, and a 
very complete report and analysis of this work was made to the Academy 
by its secretary. In his introduction, the author, after having stated 
briefly some of the causes of indigence, proceeds : — 

<*Thi«nce springs a misery of wbi6h the spectacle wounds the heart, and pro* 
luoes frequently an exoesrively importunate beggary, at times even menadng 
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Vbfi gmtsni WMuHij. Hnmuify, reUgioa, the intenttt ^ fodal ord«r, aad 
pabUo welHMing exact an effort to dlminlgh it,— an effnrt to relieve the 
wxetebed whose existence is rendered so painful,— to protect sodety from the 
dangers to which it is exposed* — to put an end to the &tiguing importunities of 
which it is the pretext" 

The spirit of this extract makes a slight iqqMoaoh to the English 
view of the subject Naville, like Br. Chalmers, is strongly opposed' 
to a l^gal provision for the poor ; but, While his work is greatiy snpe-* 
rior to that of the Scottish divine in method and in breadth of view^ 
he fklls fiur below him in conception of the relations of the subject 
With Christianity. Their united effbrts blended would have presented 
the best work which has yet appeared ; and their different conclusions 
blended would, even yet, form the safest solution of the problems in 
question. Chalmers committed the care of the poor, as a religious duty, 
to the officers of the parish church : Naville refers this care to private 
charity, under the enlightened considerations and cautions which he 
suggests, stimulated by Christian sympathy. The argument of Naville 
against legtU charity is of signal ability and power, with a method at 
once logical and clear, and fortified by a large array of facts and 
authorities, derived ftom all the Oountries of Europe, and from tiie 
legislation of many Of our States. Besides the sketch he gives of the 
various countries, he considers specially the effect of public relief upon 
the morals and ultimate welfare of the relieved; the effect upon those 
who are refused, and the effect of collecting the poor-rates upon those 
who pay them. The plan of sticcour at the domicile is also fully con- 
sidered and condemned : so, also, the various i^ns of hospitals, asy* 
lums, private and public labour for the special benefit of the poor. 
He traces the use of legal charity, or a compulsory provision for the 
poor, and furnishes a sketch of public opinion on tiie subject in 
Europe. 

In proposing private charity as the only effectual and safe mode of 
relieving indigence and suffering, he lays down six prineiplcs as a 
guide, which may be briefly stated thus : — 1. Pity must be indulged, 
but caution not forgotten. 2. We must bear in mind that the poor 
man is a moral being. 3. We must not disregard the social nor the 
family relations of the poor. 4. We must not only relieve misery, but 
prevent it 5. While private charity does the work, it should be able 
to derive, and employ properly, aid drawn from the public. 6, What, 
ever organization be given to this public aid, it should be of a nature 
to encourage and stimulate private charity, by using the agency oi 
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tffOM wboM M^rp ehftrities hting (hem eontianUy in eontaet witb< 
the poor. 

If these principles, m well as mneh more whiefa NariUe has written 
on the subject of private charity, had a larger infiision of Christian 
light and sympathy, they would be miexoeptionable. Chalmers wrote 
npon the snlijeet under the influenoe of a constant glow of Christian 
ilMling. Karille philosophiies calmly and kindly, reserving the Chiis-. 
tian aspect of the subject for a separate chapter, from which, by way 
of vindicating him, we proceed to make a few extracts. 

** If an men have the same origin; if the seme Joys areprMnised to all, and the 
same punishments are denounced against all beyond the ttmib ; if ttieir goods 
are but depodtes, for the use of which they must render an account to Ood who 
gave them; if the lift of the founder of the Christian religion wm a scene of 
merdes, and his death an act of self-devotion; it, to pmrtake of his glory, it is 
needful to ^alk in his footsteps ; if the chief characteristio of his disciples i^ 
that they love one another; if; in celebrating Us memory, they partake of the 
same bread and drink of the same cup,— are not these Ikets, truths, symbole 
eminently fitted to inipire charity, to enforce Ito ezereis^ and to justify 
the general opinion, which regards charity and Christianity as synonymous 
terms P 

In this connection, he speaks with.oommendable impartiality of the 
devoted kindness to the snifering of the Brethren de Saint^ean d« Dieu, 
a Catholic institution in France, and insists that no motive but those of 
the Christian could induce such devotion as is visible in these brethren 
and in many others who give themselves to woriLs of charity. 

** We may not flatter ourselves that any plan of private charity, however en-, 
lightened, can ever succeed, if the easy classes^ from whom the resources must 
oome, and among whom also must be found the men to do the work, are not 
animated t^ the vivifying spirit of Christianity.*' 

"We do not mean here that pretended Christianity which oonsiste in mere 
faith or in mere deeds.*' .... "The Christianity we have in view is the religion 
of Him who reduced the whole law to the precepte of love to Ood and our 
neighbour, and who, in the parable of the good Samariten, has teught us who 
Is that neighbour whom we are to love as ourselves ; it is the religion which 
feeds the poor, consoles the afflicted, upholds the weak, protects the widow and 
the orphan,— which is the hope and refUge of all the unhappy,— which, by its 
abounding good works, has exhibited to all people a Ood of all goodness and 
a Saviour who commenced the reign of love on earth. It matters little to 
what sect those belong who profess it ; it is not by the opinions which divide 
them, but by the love which unites them, that the title of Christians is me- 
rited."— JVawTfe, vol. 2, p; 264. 

In 1850, L. Lahothe published, at Paris, New Studies upon Chari- 
table LegieUxtion^ It is a summary, with additions, of previous pro> 
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doetionf on the sabject. He is inclined to Malthus ^pon some points, 
being, with him, opposed to compulsory provision for the poor, and be- 
lieving that population gains upon food, without acceding to the 
mathematical formula in which Malthus states his position. But in 
bis general treatment of the subject, he is far from Malthusian. 
Himself engaged in the administration of charities, a large experience 
idded his investigations. ''In all my studies and writings upon the 
subject," he remarks,* ''it will be easily seftn that one thought runs 
through the whole, — the amelioration of the condition of the humbler 
classes." He believes the time has come when the application of 
the principles of charity which the Scriptures lay down for the direc- 
tion of individuals, may be also demanded of society at large. He 
believes, with Messrs. Bufaure, Coquerel, Victor Hugo, Faucher, an4 
Thiers, that Christianity, which has renovated the face of the world 
during the last eighteen centuries, ought to become the base of every 
administrative code, — that society should, within the measure of its re- 
sources, and within the limits which wisdom dictates, come to the 
succour of individual misfortune, — that individual foresight and pru- 
dence should not exclude that of the community, — ^that in matter of 
aid, the public should do all that is possible, and attempt all that it 
probable. The author who expresses such sentiments may be for- 
given if, out of sympathy for the school of rank political economists 
with whom he is in amicable relations, he declares some accordance 
with Malthus. We have an additional guarantee for the soundness of 
our author's views in the evident regard he entertains for the labours 
of Edmond de Pressense, a Protestant pastor in Paris, who published 
in 1849, — Conferences upon Christianity in its Application to Social 
Questions, — a very profound work, which we shall bring more specially 
to the notice of our readers. We subjoin a portion of the quotations 
made from its pages by M. Lamothe : 

*< We reject the division so frequently made of morals, into two kinds: the 
one of universal application ; the other for the guidance of individuals merely. 
There is but one principle of morals; its applications may vary; it cannot 
vary itself. If that principle is justice, absolute and exclusive, it can be obeyed 
by society alone. But if we recognise charity as lying at the base of morals, 
we cannot conceive any reason wby we should not realize its benefits in our 
social institutions. Is it so that God having forebome to visit us with justice, 
we are the less inclined to exercise alike mercy to our fellow-creatures P 

* Prefiice. 
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««If Um prIatfpU or ohMltj k tiM iMto or BMiraU, tkcB ttw 4oetrtaM «r p«n 
JufUot i» no move ftpplkabU to tbe •pbere oT Uw state Omb in ptir^te liik 
You are approhonslTOi joa ipij, ttiat yoa will diminiih the OKuH ta m a oT indi* 
Tidiud duurlty. Be not aflr&ld : ample opportnnitiee will remain for beoerolent 
action, eren if tbe monopoly li taken away from indiridaals. For, as we say, 
the applications of charity dilfer; but one mode does not exclude others. It is 
to be well considered what is tbe special application to be made by tbe state; 
and to ascertain tbie, we most inquire what is tbe proridential mission as- 
signed to tbe state, for wltbita this limit only must tbe principle of charity be 
applied." ....** According to the socialists, tbe state is charged with our 
moral dsTelopment— it ought to accomplish this for us, by remoTing all obsta- 
cles and all temptations. That is tbe paternal gOTemment renewed. Accord- 
ing to the p<ditieal economists, tbe state is merely the medium in which we 
lire: it should held itself apart, regarding only our crimes, and disregarding 
wholly our miseries. There is a^Mte mOieH between these theories. The state 
oannot assume ttte care of our moral doTelopment, tor that is an affair of con- 
science and liberty; neither ought it to be simply a power of suppression or 
punishment.'* 

*" The state is the sphere of our moral deTelopmeni." ....*' Sodal life, 
while it stimulates our aotiTlty, might also destroy it, if not under the re- 
strictions of law; if interests and passions were without due restraint; if law 
was not substituted for the basards of Tiolence and force. Such is the sublime 
mission oT tbe state. It is tbe high social albiwit of saving to cTory one the 
right of fkiUUling his destiny. Law, in this aspect, is the channel of the possi- 
bility of duty. Hie state is not only the sphere, it is one of the conditions <^ 
our moral deTelopment; and it is lh>m this high point, we ought to take 
all our departures, in seeking the proridential ends of this great institution. 
Let the principle of charity once be declared predominant in society, and it is 
clear that we can no longer content oursoWes with attributing to the state 
solely a negatlTe mission, as would be that of protecting indiyiduals one from 
another, and merely puting out of the way whatcTcr is injurious to the moral 
ctovelopment:' we may then demand that this ol^ect be directly promoted.'* 
.... "The state should render moral development possible to sll,— nothing 
more, nothing less; and it ou^t to be accomplished by tbe beneficial (^ra- 
tion of our social institutions as a whole. A state constituted upon the 
principle of charity, would enable every man to Ailfil all the duties of his 
position,— his proper destiny: that is, while it respected his personal liberty 
more than at pres^it, it would cover him with the buckler of law Arom undue 
injury of any kind. Without liberty, there is no moral development, not even 
if the restraint is accompanied with large benefits : this indeed, instead of a 
help, is an obstade to improvement." 

<*But there are physical sufferings, dreadful privations, and growing inquie- 
tudes, which break down and materialise tbe soul. The raging appetites d 
privation are as dangerous as the indulgences of luxury. Yery well I A well 
ordered state ought, by the completeness of its adjustments, to prevent these 
perverting miseries. It ought to furnish food, by proper elementary instruction, 
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Hv ttw mlddjiHtbmit wh^di H beeomes barren; and Ibod Ito the body» iHihont 
whifbh the flneei i^Btews of laws upon paper are bnt iUnfltom and fareacherj. 
In thig way alone can the state be the condition of our moral development; and 
thus fttr, we repeat, it should gO) and no farther." — Oor^fermceSf <&;., par Edm. 
Preggetuii p. 298, Ac 

. In the first chapter of his work, Lamothe brings into review some of 
the principal writers on the subject^ from which review we take a few 
extracts. 

" Malthns, Chalmers, Bnchatel, Naville,— these are the heads of that school, 
improperly enough called the Protestant, bnt whksh, in our opinion, had been 
more fitly named the rationalist school. Its distinctive character consists in 
imposing silence upon the language of the heart, and proceeding exclusively 
by the light of reason and the ftots.* Its services are acknolrledged by its 
adversaries; it has laid bare the true principles, taught us to recc^^nise them 
utA to strip o£F the accessories whidi lead so many ftom the reality." 

Speaking of Malthua, he says : — 

^Is it not he who has best perceived the relations and limits which exist be- 
tween the prudence which foresees misery and the charity which relieves it, — 
iSiB relation between wages and the increase of population ?^ 

He complains of Blanqui for having, in his History of Politioal 
Economy, condemned the doctrines of Malthus, and made the epithet 
Malthuaian one of reproach, without, however, substitnting for hi^ 
doctrines something better. It is strange that Lamothe could not see 
the relations of Christianity with the subject, and the solutions it offers. 
He and others do Christianity the honour of a conspicuous mention, 
but they draw no solution from Revelation, and are as far from walk- 
ing in its light as the Protestants whom he calls rationalists. He 
mentions, next, a work we had designed for special examination in 
ttiese notes, — Ohristian Political Economy, or Researches into the 
iiature and causes of Pauperism, — the author of which is thus intro- 
duced to his readers by Lamothe : — 

'< In face of these writers, in the opposite camp, M. le Yioomte Alban de Yille- 
ueuve-Bargemont presents himself. He is an apostle of the gospel, who sees 
no remedy for the evils of society but in a strict observance of the teachings 
of Christ." .... " Christian charity, carried into public policy, into the laws, 
into the institutions and the manners of a country, can alone preserve social 

* We may doubt whether Dr. Chalmers would have been fiattered by being 
l^aoed thus in the schoQl of rationalists. Whatever else may justiiy this olas- 
•Ocatton, he caimot justiy be accused of silenoing the language of the heart 

30 
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aMer frMi tk« M^Mbl 4u««n wtdeh thnatM it mthaiU thif 
there i« iiotiilng biU 40mU Mid miiiio^"--^AAwMBefAiid^ 

This important work of Villeneuve-Bargemont (in 3 vols. 8vo.) waa 
the fruit of long-continued and patient study of the whole subject, and 
of great experience in the highest offices of departmental administra- 
tion in France. The author is a zealous Oathofic, but not to the extent 
of exalting the ehureh above Christianity.* The subject seemed to be 
of the very highest interest to him, and he pursues it with the ardour 
of a true Mend of the human family. His preface gives a frank his- 
tory of the changes which his mind had to undergo in his investiga- 
tions. We can only transfer a few points. 

■^That which has chiefly ttmck me in my studies, is the dreadfrd influence 
which the industrial and political system of England has ezereiBed ovw Fraooey 
Xurope, and oibex portions of the world. That system, basod upon insi^iaMe 
selfishness and upon a profound contempt of human nature, has been displayed 
to my eyes with the effect of exalting my sentiment of nationality to the highest 
pohit, as will be visible hi this work ; but I have tried to be fidthf ul to truth, 
and not to injure or exaggerate." 

** In effect, real pauperism, that general distress or destitution, permanent 
and pri^ressive, of the population, bad its birth in England, and it is thence 
the contagion has q^read. For three hundred years this power has not ceased 
to excite the love of wealth, luxury, material enjoyments; a ruling aristocracy, 
a clergy enriched with the spoils of Catholicism, speculators, skilful and 
prompt, occupying stations of power, controlling capital, property, and industry, 
have not ceased to accumulate lands, and the advantages of commerce and 
navigation ; — a monstrous centralization of fortune and the despotism of riches 
continually employed in' extending its power and possessions; — such has been 
the incessant advance of this proud and greedy class, in their ascendency over 
the population. It is thus they everywhere employ and use the human race; 
and, whilst they are distinguished £Dr improving the breeds of other animals, 
they are ever engaged in overworking and injuring the i;pioe and constitution 
of their working classes. It was not enough to swallow all the wealth of Great 
Britain — this insatiable cupidity reaches forth to every portion of the earth. 
At any price it must ho satisfied — violence, inhumanity, corruption, all this 
and more have in turn bfen employed in ministering to this appetite." 

"For a long period the opulence of England has dazzled all eyes, and her 
example has seduced many other nations ; hut at last time and experience are 

* Accompanying this work of Lamothe is an extended bibliography of charity 
and the kindred topics, of great value to the student of philosophy and social 
science. 

t He names among his most intimate friends, with whom he consulted OB 
tiiiese topics, a Protestant professor of theology at Montauban.~yol. i. p. 9* 
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temonAag tiie ftSl wUd^ ooneeals the frigbtfol mlfety of a popnhAieiiy* op- 
pressed, ilunished, and pushed to the borders of despair." 

" Publicity has revealed the excess of production ; the manufisuituriDg struggle^ 
under the impulse of unregulated competition, is reacting with vigour. It is 
plahi the oolossus is shaken ; an abyss is being dug beneath its feet'* .... 

** The English system reposes upon the concentration of capital, of oommeros^ 
of lands, of industry, of indefinite production, oi universal competition, upon 
the reduction of wages, and, finally, upon the moral degradation of man." 

'<Let us found our French qrstem upon a just and wise distribution of the 
products of industry; upon the equitable remuneration of labour; upon the 
development of agriculture ; upon our industry, applied to the products of our 
own soil ; upon the religious regeneration of man ; and, finally, upon the gpreat 
principle of charity."— jBson. FtL Chret. pre&ce, vol. i. p. 22. 

The motto of the introduction is qnoted from Droz, and runs thus: — 

** In reading certain economists, one might be led to think that the products 

of industry were not made for man, but that man was made for the products." 

The first lines of the introduction are as follow : — 



" Individual poverty, that is privation more or less absolute of the i 
ries of life, is a position so painful, that the natural sympathy between man 
and his fellow compels us to yield our compassion ; it is, in the eyes of religion, 
a sufFf^ring of which Heaven enjoins up<m us the solace, wherever it exists; it 
is a physical and moral d^pcadation, for which the interests-of sodetj require 
a remedy." 

He distinguishes between that isolated and transient poverty arising 
from the very nature of man, the relative inferiority of physical strength 
and of intelligence, the inequality of social position, and other inevitable 
evils incident to the differences between men,andthat ''indigence which 
passes nnder the new and sadly energetic name of pauperism, which in- 
Tades entire classes of the population, and tends to increase at the rate 
of the industrial production." " If this," he remarks, "is not an accident 
of society, but a condition of life forced upon large portions of the com- 
munity, it cannot be a mistake to find in these symptoms of suffering, 
thus diffused in the body politic, a disease, deep-seated, and menacing 
the approach of severe and perhaps fatal disturbance to the whole 
social system thus affected." — Vol. L p. 27. 

It would be interesting, as well as profitable to the heart and to the 
understanding, to follow this truly humane and Christian writer 

* A population worked for the benefit of foreign, not domestic trade ; for the 
benefit of merchants, not of the producers; for foreign, not home consumption; 
Ibr cheap production, that foreigners may purchase; but at the lowest wagei^ 
that the producers may net consume. 
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ihrmt^ all tb« toIubim of a work oonoeiTod in a flpiiit so ehariti^ey 
making oxtracti at we proceed ; but we mast forbear, and merely in- 
dicate an outline of his topics. 

The first volome treats of the rtligiout view of iudigenee; the in- 
equality of men; theoriee of eivilinatioH ; of progreee; of the prin- 
ciple of population ; eelihacjf of prieetho^d ; of lahomr; of the pro-* 
duction, dietribution, tmd ooneumption of riohee; profite and waget; 
mgricultunU imd/Httry; mani^acturiny indu^ry; mctehinery ; the new 
feudal eyetem / eommereial industry ; St, Simoniem ; taxee ; luxury ; 
ignorance and immorality of the working elaeeee ; political revolutione. 

The second volume treats of the condition and n%imber of the indi- 
gent and of heggare in Europe ; of charity and its application, private 
and puhlie ; of legislation in regard to the indigent. 

The third volume is devoted to charitable institutions / the revision 
of the poor-laws ; and to agriculture, considered as a means of relieve 
ing and preventing indigence. 

He takes leave of his readers on the last page bj saying, whilst 
lamenting the deficiencies of his work, — 

*<Oar intentions, however, will be understood and our efforts appreciated by 
those who haye studied the moral causes and effects of misery, and reflected 
upon the means of prevention. Besides, our ambition will be satisfied if we 
shall awaken the attention of any of the governments of Europe to questions 
so vital to the present epoch; if we shall have aided in diseeminaUng useftil 
truths; and above all, if we shall have excited a spirit of charity in some 
Christian hearts.'* 

<*May that which we have been able merely to indicate, be completed and 
perfected by abler hands. The age is ripe to comprehend that social order 
must be based on laws, and confined within limits traced by an Almighty 
hand. To acknowledge this eternal truth, to return to our obedience to its dic- 
tates, that is the progress which ought to characterise our day, and for which 
we shall not cease to pray whilst we desire to promote human happiness." — 
Vol. iil. p. 584. 

We should gladly extend our notices to other French works upon 
charity which are lying round us, making such extracts as might 
characterize them, but it would fox exceed our limits. 

There is another class of productions of great interest which we 
must pass over, devoted exclusively to the topics of pauperism, the 
poor, the wretched, the dangerous, the disinherited classes, the misery 
of the working classes, Ac. : the titles of many of these, of great merit 
and breathing the very soul of humanity, and not unfrequently, ajsoy 
the very spirit of Christianity, will be found in the preceding eataloguew 
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We must not^ however, omit all mention of those which go to show 
tiiaty while hiunanity and Christiiin sympathies are so intelligentlj ex- 
cited in France in favor of the suflfering, efforts are not wanting in 
the direction of a more enhu*ged treatment of the whole suhject, and 
in the way of prevention of evils, as well as their cure. A discussion 
has been actively proceeding in France for many years, which, until 
very recently, oonld not be touched, much less endured, in England 
nor in the United States. The fact that the labouring classes — ^the 
great mass of producers, to whose industry we are chiefly indebted for 
our material comforts — do not receive a just remuneration of their 
labour, and do not enjoy their proper share of the blessings which 
social institutions should afford, is freely admitted in France, and^the 
best minds of that country are devoting their energies and acumen 
to the solution of the great problem involved in the just reward of 
labour. They no longer meet this great question with the estoppels, 
that the poor wiU always 'be with us, and that inequalities of condition 
are inevitable : they feel the necessity, having granted the truth of 
these propositions, of inquiring, nevertheless, what can be done to 
diminish tiie number of the poor, and to render inevitable inequalities 
as tolerable as possible. They admit the necessity of seeking the clue 
to the true and just organization of labour, so that he who toils to earn 
a subsistence by the sweat of his brow may have some assurance that 
an undue portion of the avails of his labour shall not go to those who 
do not labour at all. It would require large space to bring before our 
readers even a' slight indication of what has been written on this 
subject It is well known that French* authors have led the way in 
a change of historiciJ writing, which is not only highly popular, but 
eminentiy philosophical and instructive — ^that of giving the history of 
people and their condition in past times, as well as the history of wars, 
of kings, of nobles, and of generals. This historical research has 
been applied specially to the subject of labour and labourers, with a 
constant view to the best interests of humanity. We might show what 
has been done by Thierry, Michelet, Guizot, and others, but their 
productions arc sufficiently known and appreciated. We shall mention 
a few less known, but whose efforts have been exclusively applied to 
the subject. We refer with pleasure, among them, to one of signal 
ability and learning — The History of the Working Clastet and the Toton*§ 
People, hy Adolphe Granier de Casaagncu:, published in 1837. It was 
apparently intended as an introduction to a more extended work, but 
we have met with no continuation. It forms in its present state, a 
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sery approprUU iBtiDdaotion to tho hiftory of the worid, Oftpe- 
eially of the Europeui world, and thoee eomlriet of Mitiqnity from 
which Europeaa ciTilisfttion mod iattitiitioBe were derired. Alter 
pointing ont the defioieneies of history in regard to the manes, the 
author enters npon his task of a brief, strong, and bold ootline of the 
changes of condition which these masses hare passed throoi^ in 
rarioos stages of the progress of humanity. His dtetch includes, of 
eonrse, the history of slarery before the adrent of Christianity, be- 
fore which time, he says, the justice of the relation was never seriously 
questioned; and also after Christianity, the progress of which for seve- 
ral centuries was marked by the emancipation of immense multitudes 
of slaves, although neither Christ nor his apostles denounced it as in- 
consistent with their teachings. These enfranchisements, made with 
more kindness than prudence, he shows to have been the fruitful 
source of crime, misery, and degradation, among those who were freed 
from compulsory service, but not admitted to the full level of freemen, 
nor placed in a position where their labour would command a just re- 
muneration. He shows that the worst of the European population are 
descendants of emancipated slaves, who, as a body, have sunk below 
the level of slavery,'and have never been able to emergelnto a better 
situation under European institutions. The crimes of slaves in the 
Roman Empire were for fewer than in the same number of the lower 
classes of modem Europe. Freedom from personal servitude in 
Christian Europe does not raise the masses to the level of slaves in 
the Roman Empire. This is illustrated and shown by a vast number 
of references and proofs, which make a strong impression of his cor- 
rectness. We must add, as the result of our own investigations, that 
the feudal slaves liberated in England in the 15th and 16t^ centuries, 
sank after their liberation to the condition of paupers, from which, as 
a body, they have never emerged. Something more than liberty is 
due from the master to the slave, from the community to its poor, 
and from man to his neighbour. Our author dwells upon the rise of 
the commune, the isolated castles of the nobles, the cities, villages, 
and walled towns of the people, the history of property, and the his- 
tory of the peasantry, so completely forgotten by historians. But we 
cannot enumerate the topics of a work so condensed. It is rich in al- 
lusion to the Bible, of which the author had an enlightened compre- 
hension, rich in classical allusion, in Greek and Roman antiquities, in 
knowledge of the civil law, in church history, and in the history of 
European civilization. 
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The ffiftory of the Working Ckus, from the Slave to the Proletaireof 
onr Day, a work in four super-royal octavo j-ohimes, by Bobbrt (Dir 
Var,) Paris, 1847, is a production evidently dictated by an extreme 
regard for the best interests of the class of whom it treats. The first 
words of the author are :— 

" The inerearing diffasion of knowledge, by awakening the sentiment of ju8> 
tiee in souls the most withered, is extending daUy the disoorery of what is 
pftinf al and grierous in the situation of the labourioi; elasses. God IbcbM that 
any should be hereafter astonished that ttiose who pvoduce so much and oon> 
sume so little should insist, by all possible arguments, upon the amelioration 
of their condition 1 This general feeling is to the thinking man a prophecy. II 
is the solemn guarantee of the early onancipation of labour.*' 

After enlarging upon the importance of the history proposed, he 
proceeds : — 

"^ The very idea raises grave and capital questions : we inquire at once, by 
what great and terrible deviation from justice, human society has become iw> 
disturbed and so badly adjusted as to produce, for some only^ wealUi, leisure^ 
liberty, and comfort, while leaving to the greater number only labour, misery, 
and all the ilis of slavery? Whence springs this disinherited class ?** 

Robert does not accord to slavery so high an antiquity as Granier de 
Cassagnac, but believes "there was a time when man was not the 
servant of man ; when every one, living for himself, made his own 
wants his master, and gathered without hindrance the fruits of his own 
industry ;" but he traces the poverty and misery of the masses at this 
day to ancient slavery. 

^ We have looked upon the toil of the slave of antiquity, the serf of the 
middle ages, and the labourers of modem times, and have set forth their reward 
in each period. We have lifted the veil at eadk epoch which conceals the 
misery of the worldng classes; we have not feared to descend to those minutias 
which, however apparently unimportant, are the real index of their condition ; 
we have inquired, along the progress of ages, how they were nourished, lodged, 
and clothed, whose industry produced the food, built the houses, and manu- 
factured the clothing." 

** But the labourer, although a labourer, is yet a man in the fullest extent of 
the word, and as such he exists in the presence of the body politic. Citizen or 
not, the state, by the fiwst of his existence, is obliged to recognise his presence — 
to pronounce upon him ; — ln&ux the historian must take account of this legis- 
lation. From the definition of slavery by pagan laws to the legislation of the 
present day, by which the working-men are excluded from all voice in Uie 
direction of their own interests, and completely exiled from the path of power, 
we have noticed and numbered the charges which legislation has brought 
against them, the penalties it has inflicted, and the thousand chains in which 
it has held them bound." 
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to whkk thay hm tern so lose rat^iaeted, their eonaoqsmt Jgnonukoa^ and 
tbair dangeroaa pr^odkea : to giTO then ftets fall relief we hare discloaed 
the diCforent method! of edaofttton and training snooessivelj applied to the 



'^Cooaolation is not wanting U-«a we adTanoe to 'modem thnea, hnmanSfy, 
poshed on by the inTinetlde eraringi of its nature, appears to eompiehend its 
old error. The reTolts of the aneieat aUTea against thete mastery those of 
the serft or the middle ages against their lords, had frr their chief motive anger, 
Tengeaace, and other hatrf^ passJons Modrnnlaboamsbegbi tocall tothmr 
aid i^kilosophy and seienee ; the organisatioQ of industry and the ^>plication 
of the principle of human brotherhood are the ideal which now stimulate the 
worXing dassBS. After haring reTC^Ted for ages in the &tal circle of indirida- 
alism, of war and contention, a necessity for harmony begins to be felt where 
irritation would be moAt excusable— order and peace begin to be sought in the 
arena of the interests of alL** 

These extracts are from the introduction. The field surveyed in 
this work is so extensive that we cannot even enumerate the topics. 
His notice of the influence of Christianity in procuring the enfranchise- 
ment of slaves is interesting : — 

" Certainly, that influence was remarkable. To pass from paganism to Chris- 
tianity was to pass from slavery to liberty.**— Yol. i. p. 247. 

He examines the effects of slavery upon the habits and history of 
the enfranchised, and concedes that the blessing of liberty was far 
from an unmingled benefit His details upon this head are of great 
interest, but his views of the whole subject are less broad than those 
of Granier de Cassagnac. 

In the progress of his work he details, with evident satisfaction, the 
career of the great reformer Wickliffe, who attacked the Romish 
hierarchy with so much boldness and rigour ; he tells us, that re- 
former disputed the theory of property, which was prevailing then in 
England, and insisted that the great wealth of the clergy was wholly 
inconsistent with their character, and that those who would be minis- 
ters of Christ must follow his example of poverty and personal kind- 
ness to the poor. He claims Wicklifie as an apostle of humanity, 
holding views in accordance with those of modem reformers, and t^en 
proceeds to show at length that John Huss followed him closely in 
these views. (Vol. iii. p. 356 and 386.) 

Our author takes a wide distinction between the Protestant Refor- 
mation of Luther and his colleagues, and the reforms proposed by 
Wicklifie and Huss. The reforms of the former were merely aimed 
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ftt ihe abuses of ^e Romisk dnurdi, while the latter conteaqslated 
also social atnelioratioD. The noblesse and the rioh ooolcl readily co- 
alesce with Lather's principles; but thej would haye been slow to sus- 
tain those of the two earlier reformers, who contemplated measures 
for the tempOTal benefit of the masses. He shows the bearing of the 
wars of the peasants, which followed the teachings of Hnss and the 
doctrines of the Anabaptists, on social questions. 

This work has great value as a history, and for the details it fiir^ 
nishes upon sal>§eots yet very &r from being exhausted ; its leanings 
are, however, plainly to some form of socialism. This proelivity does 
not often mar the course of the history, and is only made clear in the 
fourth volume, in which he reviews the plans of various schools of 
socialists. He insists that^ whatever may be their errors and their 
want of agreement among themselves, they have rendered the cause of 
humanity essential services. He avers that they only have rightly 
framed the problem of social amendment, which, alone, is a long step 
towards a correct solution. He evidently believes the solution will come 
from the side of the socialists, and that the strongest guarantee of the 
success of social reform is the prevalence of modified views upon the 
subject* 

The great problem of adjusting the relations of human labour to 
- human well-being has been met in France, with more or less zeal, by 
all schools of politicians, philosophers, and writers : all are not equally 
enlightened, nor equally liberal, but all admit the urgency of the in- 
quiry, and all contribute some aid to the solution. The political 
economists have shown great activity of the pen, perceiving that their 
craft was in danger from any direct inquiry into what would most 
promote human welfare. They have yielded to the pressure of the 
time whatever they can surrender without destruction of their theory 
of the weaUh of nations. 

It might be as profitable as agreeable to enter into an examination 
of the large number of works published in France, within the last 
twenty years, on the subject of labour, the liberty of labour, the or^ 
ganization of labour, the right of labour, the laws of labour / but the 

* We are absolutely compelled to refrain from extending these notices by the 
space they are consuming, thus leaving unnoticed the productions of many 
writers of great power and research. As the discussion proceeds, it is instruc- 
tive to watch the advance which the later writers are making under the advan* 
tages and the light derived from their predecessors. Bat we must forego the 
profit as well as the pleasure of such an examination. 
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gttatuM qC the taak And Ui« B M row a— i of oar Umiti forbid.* Tbo 
p h r—ei thm trlojod aad aado the aol^eoti of ekbonte and pro- 
fooad inqoiiy, are lidieoled in England, and eren in this oountrjr, as 
impljing impoasibOities, or noBsense, or socialism. In France, ho- 
manitj is placed, in importance, aboTC human institotions and laws ; 
or it is acknowledged as their object. In Great Britain and in the 
United States, it is assnmed that oar institations and laws are perfect, 
or so nearij perfect that any considomtioa of mere hnmanitj, or bene- 
floenee, which interferes with them, or calls for their amendment^ is 
regarded as the paling conception <^ a visionary. Such a man, in the 
estimation of men of the world, is unacquainted wiUi the stem and 
ineritable realities of life; he is a labourer at that which is impracti- 
cable, and is rather to be pitied for his ignorance than encouraged in 
his inrestigations. Such, in the main, is the language of the Protes- 
tant ministry and the religious press, who Tcry promptly eztinguidi 
an sudi inquiries as belonging to the domain of socialism or com- 
munism, for which the horror exceeds that which is felt for mere infi- 
delity. For, certainly, German infidelity is tolerated in many libraries 
for the sake of its learning, where works of socialism would not be 
admitted for the sake of humanity. 

♦ We refer to the following, as well deserring the atten^a of the inqotrer :— 

The Zdbertjf of Labour ; an expotitum of the. eonditimu under whidi human 
powers art exerted with the moit^eet. By Charles DuBOjer. 8 toIs. Sto, Parii^ 
1845. 

JBwoy upon the Orffoniaaiion qfLabowy and the I^ure o/ihe Working Ctaua* 
By Theo. Morin. 1 vol. 8to^ Paris, 1845. 

The Latos of Labour. By Gustavus Dupnynode. 1 toI. 8vo., Paris, 1845. 

The Rightof Labour, A compl'te coOection of the speeches made at the NaJtiamai 
Astembljf on ih4a subfret, 1 toI. 8to., Pari^ 1848. 

Amy upon the Bdatumt of Labour to Capital, By Ch. Bapoot White. 1 tqL 
SVC Paris, 1840. 
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SOCIALISM. 

This word, in its commonlj misapplied signification^ may denote 
sufficiently the subject of the following remarks. If we have not 
already brought forward the writings of French socialists, it is not 
because we have overlooked them, nor because we regard them as de- 
void of interest and instruction. We belong not to that school which 
regards with a seemingly pious scorn all that passes under t^e name 
of socialism, — we are afraid to say even to the socialist, " Stand by, 
for I am holier than thou." We look upon the whole socialist move- 
ment as one of the greatest events of this age. We believe no mui 
can understand the progress of humanity or its present tendencies 
who does not make himself, to some extent, acquainted with the teach- 
ings of socialism, and does not watch its movements. It is regarded 
by many, and especially by Protestant divines, as a war upon Chris- 
tianity. This betrays ignorance, not only of socialism, but of human 
nature, and a sad misconception of Christianity itself. It is true, that 
a large mass of the socialists of France are not Christians, and that 
many of them openly express their disbelief; and it is just as true 
that many among us are not Christians who never scoff; and many 
more live in open and direct violation of Christ's injunctions of love 
and mercy, who make the loudest professions of Christianity. It is 
true enough that socialists are in error in many material or vital 
points, but they are earnestly seeking truth according to their oppor- 
tunities and light. We hesitate not to aver that, in other mlbterial 
points, the Protestant communities of Great Britain and the United 
States, under the fuller light of the gospel, hold to errors as fatal in 
their final issue. 

Let us inquire a little into the origin and nature of this socialist 
movement. Every one knows the condition of the human family 
under Grecian and Roman domination. It may be expressed, for our 
present purpose, in two words, slavery and war. Christianity 
greatly ameliorated the operation of these evils of humanity. But 
this amelioration was incomplete when Christianity was swallowed up 
by a combination of priestcraft and paganism, and a long night of 
superstition, with slavery of body and mind, fell upon all Christendom. 
There was no relief for the masses, until the Reformation cam^ and 
placed the Bible in the hands of the laity. The Reformation itself 
ended in mere ProtestantisfQ; in which the chief advantage left to th« ' 
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ptople WM the ponewion of tlie mend tqIium. DArkneM itill 
brooded orer tbe people of Bafope, tor pert lemelaed steeped in Ike 
errora of the Pvpmej, and pert were etnifed with the dry hiukf of 
ProlesteBt theology. But the light of the gospel ooDtinaed to 
brighten, until some^ing of its power wu seen in Great Britain, and 
a more dassling display was exhibited in the United States. How- 
erer Ihr short these exemplifieations oame of the requirements of the 
gospel, they attracted the attention of the woiid. Those who were 
•viiMriBg erery manner of eril, nnder institations fWuned by priestly 
ennning, unholy ambition, and political ndsmle, when the benign pre- 
cepts of the Sarkmr began by degrees to reach them, when they began 
le leafiie, from the examples of Great Britain and the United States, 
that men might think fbr themselres and estimate their own rights, 
pereeiTed rery soon that they were m^Jnstly treated, that they were 
not admitted to their proper position in the scale of humanity, and 
that they were not permitted to make their own industry as aTailable 
tor their own benefit and comfort as jnstiee required. Resentment 
against their supposed i^pressors was not slow hi following this view 
ef their eoBditioB; priests, kings, rulers, and institutions became 
aUke the objects of a hatred which became indiscriminate in propor- 
tion as it became Tiolent As the Papal priesthood assumed to have 
sil Ghristiaaity in their hands, religion itself came in for a share of its 
dislike; fbr these people cried out, What has religion done for us? 
They had bitter experience that the dignitaries of the church were as 
greedy of money, and of power, as the fhnctionaries of civil authority. . 
It is nsA Twy suriHrlsing that they began a vigorous opposition against 
aU that, in their view, was inimical to their interests. They could not 
aioquiesee ia doctrines, moral, political, or religions under colour of which 
humanity sulTered such inflictions : they resisted the religion, the law, 
and the philosophy which gave birth to such doctrines and practices. 
They entered the field of theory imd speculation, to find if by inves- 
tlgaftien they could deduce laws for their protection and guidance more 
ia consonance witii humanity. Being wholly unembarrassed with 
pacjiidioes in &T0ur of antiquity, or indeed in favour of any existing in- 
, they entered with sharp appetites upon the discussion of all 
I ef powers religious and ])olitioal ; they held a sharp and im- 
iirwrving knife as Hwy proceeded to the dissection of Papal and civil 
J astU y tionB, against which they held a grudge so serious; they sub- 
jeoted modem society, with its accumulations of errors, to a scrutiny ftr 
mmo serera and learching than it had ever encountered. A great 
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4&n^ity of etmokaaonB resttlted from tlib spirit of ^qmi^r—tUiB 
aetiro sad imsikariBg inerestigtAioB ; and thii tumy of locial 
pkiioiopheri became sepaiwted into rnimy oampt. Thej quarrelled 
with tiieee arowid tiiem, imd eipetHally with thoM abore them; 
hut they were idso far from agreeing? aoioBg themselves. Thej 
teoeived^ finally, the aalne of sociallstE^ a term intended to oosrey 
m charaeteristie of the whole. Properly explained) it is sufficiently 
rignificant: — they are a body of men who deem themselyes ii^vred; 
they point to the oanses of their snfierings in the church and state, 
and demand a remedy ; they insist that society is bound to amend 
tiwir soeial poei<3oli. They insist thk.t no institutions can be wiseor 
Just which encourage or permit opi^ssion — which fidl of giving ftor 
scope to industry and knowledge— wMoh do not» at far as pvadieafaley 
•eeore to labdur its proper reward, and to Imowledgd and enterpriser 
aa open field and due defence. Ifr is true that th^se upon whom thesei 
doetriues hare brought the epithet of socialists, have rUn into wUd 
emn-s and mxst&ken theoriei^ and many of them, perhaps, into absurd 
and crasy coneeptions. But the mistakes of some, or all, by no meaaa 
Bet aside or nullify the irrefutable tratiur they havo aanounced. It 
is sheer nonsense to attempt to crush these truths by the cry of social- 
ism; it is worse than nonsenae not^ to know and a|q^eiate traUis 
which have already spread far and wide beyond the ranks of the 
socialists. It is a pitiable ignoranee which chooses to remain blind to 
Kght which is guiding great multitudes as they pass before you. 1% 
is a stubborn and wicked consCrvatiBm which is rooted to one spot ia 
this world of evil, refusing to believe in any thii^ betteiv soeutiiigp 
humanity as a dreamy not conceding to Christiimity the triumphsifrhtftk 
are assured by its own promises, offSoring to Christ this present world 
ae now exhibited, or uone, — not perceiving that the social^ poUtiea^ and 
commercial institutions of the present day, founded viptm wA sua- 
tained by a selfishness heretofore unequalled, are the great barriers to 
the progjsess of Christianity. The works of the socialists ha^e exposed 
this hideous skdeton of selfishness — ^they have pursued it with ub- 
fikltering hatred ; and &is constitutes our main obligatioB to them. 
Our language to them should not be that of scorn or detrandatton; 
it should be that of sympathy in their desire of truth, and compassie^ 
t&t their sufEearings and* their errors. They do dei^ to leant : ta thtm 
every question is open: they have burst away from the chma^^piw^ 
pentitum, faise mwals^ and false soeial science. Whe is able » pnh 
paced to instinct them? Will not Christians step forwand aii^4h(DV^ 
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whkk tkej Mek m all ««brMe4 ia that Teiy CMftUnty, whkh 
Ibey hra rtjected, bae aun thay aeyw kaaw it. Do not tiM tsaehiBgs 
•r Christ MBtaia all, and fiuv for Mor« of the beneita they aeck thaa 
ttwir htfhett wiabef vnr reaehad? It eanaot lor a lo w e a t be 
denied that if Christiaiiv-an whe are called eadi, made erea a finr 
approach to the preee ptt of Cfariet in th«r Urea and e oa r eiaa tion» 
tte ahnaea of which aocialista eooqilain and the svSetoiga to whidi 
the poor are sal^eeted eoold no longer djagraee C^riatiaaity aad oat- 
rage hnflnaity. 

While we lanient that the sodaliBta hare in|iired their caaae by in- 
dalging in ragariea at onee abaord and wicked, we lament atill more 
that thoae who aaaome to know so ma^ better, — thoee who do know 
better, — ^thoae who hare read the benign injnnctions of Christ, — ahoold 
hare so far erred in life and teaching as not to hare exhiUtad to the 
■ocialisli a Uring exemplificatioQ of that kindness, that mercy, thai 
charity, that jnstiee, that eqaaHty, that brotheihood Ibr whidk they 
dgfa. Can any one doabt that soch examples would attract the eyes 
aad the admiration of all the aocialista and well-wishera of humanity 
in the worid? Can any one doubt that anch an exam^ would ctnrect 
tile theories aad repress and set right the erroneous speculations, now 
on all sides so rife, in regard to social progress? Such an argument 
would go fortber to reclaim the socialists who are opposed to religion, 
than all the works on theology enitmL It does not meet the objections 
which they oiTer, when the Catholie priesthood say to them that they 
must not oppose the authority of the church, that the church will 
take care of tiiem, that she will make up in alms what may be wanting 
fbr their sustenance from tiie arails of industry. Nor is the case made 
better when they are told by Protestants that their position is the one 
assigned them in the order of Proridence, which cannot be changed 
nor resisted without fatal consequences ; that their misery and suffer- 
ings are the natural results of that depravity inherent in our nature 
and inherited fh>m our first parents, and titat we can no more banish 
wretchedness and poverty than we can eradicate original sin. Neither 
do the political economists meet the case by urging that the laws of 
trade are founded upon the very nature of things, and, if some men 
suffer apparency under the opera^n of these laws, the evil is in- 
eritable, and that these laws cannot be altered because their working 
may not be equally favourable to all^ if some be less happy, others will 
be mere; if some are starving now, others will hare plenty elsewhere or 
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han^&fU, ABd thus (he aren^ will be fair ; if many die, there will 
be more for those who remain ; and if men are deprived of labour ia 
one department of induatry, they can turn to another ; and if they die 
in the transition, it is because they were not needed. So, neither is the 
complaint of socialists met by statesmen, who tell them their demand! 
cannot possibly be conceded without the greatest uojustioe to vested 
interests, without disturbing society to its foundations, without such a 
radical change of political institutions as would wholly change the 
existing order of things, and thus revolutionize our present social 
system; to the ruin of those who now hold wealth and power, ad- 
vantages not to be surrendered without a struggle. No such re- 
sponses as these can allay the excitement or stem the progress of social- 
ism, the veiy object of which is to remove the barriers to progress, to 
open the career of industry to poverty-stricken multitudes, who now, 
when they labour at all, labour for the advantage of others more 
than for their own; who insist upon the solution of the problem, 
— ^What will best promote the interests of the whole number of any 
community ? 

Although we totally dissent from the plans of reforming political 
institutions which the socialists have proposed, we cheerfully concede 
their having rendered a great service to social science by demonstrat- 
ing the justice and necessity of reform. Their strong sympathy for 
human suffering throws an interest over many of their writings, very 
much in contrast with much of the theology, political economy, and 
politics of the present day. It would be a useful task to glance over 
pages thu» in contrast, and entertain our readers with socialists plead- 
ing the cause of humanity, and Christiaos taking the part of wealth 
and power. If much cause of humiliation should be found in this 
comparison, it would not be the only lesson of that kind which might 
be administered to those who profess to be the followers of Him who, 
when he took upon himself the form of humanity, became also its 
champion and friend. 

Whatever may be said or thought by those who regard socialism as 
synonymous with infidelity, it is very certain that many of them are 
not only Christians, but derive their strongest assurances of the final 
success of their reforms from the universal prevalence of Christianity. 
It will be new to many, that one of the most noted of the socialists, 
the author of Icaria, and the leader of the French colony now settled 
at Nanvoo, M. Cabbt, is tibe writer of a work with the title, Trve 
Chrutianity at it came by Jemu Christ, (Paris, 18mo., 635 pagei,) ia 
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wMeh if m tsi^tfoii •T ih% ObtMtaa lyrtm m dttftend bj tk« 
8ftTi«iar to Ut 4iieiplM, fai not a few reip«eti Mperior (o uiy !b oqt 
Prolettoat libnurlM. He tkelehM the Jewiih dkqpe&tatioii, the Imt, 
ritaml Mid mord, the type% tfie propheoki, the |»omtiee «f m ooBittf 
SaTionr, his appeftring in the ftilness of time, and his diTiiie miseioB : he 
reeeiTes Him u.a DiTiaity, as the Sob of €h>d and ^e Sarimir <^ sia- 
aers» as having given a new eommandment and introdnoed a new dis- 
pensation, intended to open np the way ef life for lost transgressors, and 
wisely designed to amend their condition in this world. But the distin- 
gnishing exoeUenee of this work is the exposition it gives of the life, 
miraeles, and teaehings of Ohrist» precisely the department in which 
Protestant writers oome short of what is due to their great Teacher, 
the author and finisher of their faidu We commend this r^une, 
which is not free from serions defects, to those whose dnty it is to 
produce, as far as human ability will permit, something worthy of the 
subject Let us have an exposition of Christianity as it came from 
the lips of its Author, a ftill development of bis doctrines and precepts, 
as the best and only appropriate introduction to the expositions and 
teachings of the apostles. 
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LATBE INDICATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

Whilst the preceding pages were going to the press, we hart 
gathered fVesh evidence that the subject of human well-being is re- 
oeiving in Great Britain increasing attention. Not all the interests 
of rank or wealth, nor the influence of the church, nor the prejudices 
of educadon, nor the immorableness of conservatism, have sufficed to 
keep down the topic Socialism can no longer be kept out of sights 
and the subjects it involves can no longer be overlooked. That is tho 
real triumph of socialism — ^it has raised the questions and forced on 
the discussion. The French mind has been fully employed upon all 
aspects of social science ; in Great Britain they are preparing to fol- 
low. They begin to admit the subject may be openly treated, and 
that there may be something for consideration. We have referred to 
some of the pioneers in this path of thought We now notice some 
of later date. 

We find an article in No. 22 of the North British Xeview, 
for August, 1849, devoted to the subject of German and French 
socialism, which displays some knowledge of the various writers in- 
cluded in the survey. The writer treats them with unsparing, and, for 
the most part, just criticism : he perceives their weak points, their 
mutual variance, and the absurdity of their conclusions ; but never once 
touches the question which such an examination should have pre- 
sented to the mind of a thinking man. Another article in the same 
Review, No. 30, for August^ 1851, enters so tut into the subject as 
to concede there may be room for discussion, — there may be a neces- 
sity of examining theories of human welfare, — there may be a social 
science. Speaking of Newman's (Political Economy) depreciating 
socialism, the writer remarks : — 

" Among the many merits of Mr. Newman's volume, we cannot rank, how- 
ever, his unexoepting depredation of the political force of the socialist move* 
ment. No movement oooup3ring so large a space in history eould possibly be so 
devoid of -positive worth of any kind as he represents socialism, to be. In 
this respect, Mr. Mill, who anticipates much from socialism, seems to entertain 
the more Just and philosophic view." 

But. the writer is far too deeply steeped in political economy, and 
too deeply convinced of the perfection of British iitotations as they 
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an, !• be mbl« to eonoeire tke IiaportMMe or bretdth of the nibjset 
which kj before him. Uis gUmpee of the tnth, however, obUgee 
him to Bay — 

•* rollewW oat to the atoMMt, indmi, Um tpirit of political eooooaj le«4i to 
Mm iitol «ood«do«--4hat tlM eoMlMi of (ht ewiai lii» fhoidd be laA eattnly 
to the apoateoeoas opuretioa of theat lawt whith heTO the atei of eotkM im 
the Bipde of iodlTiduelis withoat eny sttempt on the pert of eo«iet|f« «s maA, 
lo exert e omitroUiBg tofluenos; ia other worda, without eltowiag to the ateto* 
or inetitationi tot general goTemment, eny higher ftinetlon then that of prfr> 
teetlag IndiTidQel freedom. And H ia in thte reepect thei polltieel eeenomy 
hee eeUed Ibrth the enti«oniatle deetrine of aodeliam. Viewed hWmkeUy, 
■eitoHam bee oertetoly aome of the marke of a genoiae at»p in the pregraaiiee 
dereletBMot of the hnaan mind." **The inftmmiw of ■H««i*i»-«, how- 
ever, on aedal edeoee, properly ao eelled, baa wiiPBiitod leaa in the edditioo of 
poaitiTe dootrinea of any aubstantlal Talue^ than fai the genwel impolae it baa 
giren to aodal apeeolatlon. Aaoppoeed to poUtieel economy, itoeliBet bee been 
to Tiodiceto the ri^t of other lawa than thoee concerned In ibe ecqoWtion of 
weelth to a recegnition In the aooial eooatitntion; end alae, to reaeaert» in a 
new and higher Ibrm, the neceaaity of gMMral goremment— UmA i% the aden- 
tMc aaperlority of the will of aode^ aa each, to that of all ita membera indi- 
▼idnany.*** 

This la a large conoession from that qnartor, and a long step in ad- 
vance of the article on socialism, in the number for Aagust, 1849. 
It is far from explioit» but it dearly reveals the transition stoto into 
which the writer has passed. He begins to perceive that there was 
something in socialism which he did not see, and that there may pos- 
sibly be some deficiencies in political economy which he did not con- 
eeive. He bad not yet perceived that political economy, strictly 
■o called, is as much opposed to the spirit of Christianity as it is an- 
tagonistic to socialism ; or, in other words, that there is far more in 
common between socialism and Christianity, than there is between 
the latter and political economy. We make only one more remark, — 
that this Review, being the organ of one of the most orthodox and 
dDlightened of the Protestant sects, it is hopeful to find its door open- 
ing for the discussion of social science on its merits, and that the 
ioterests of humanity may yet find a place in Scoteh theology. 
. The Edinburgh Refoimo hat lodg been known for its st^ devotioa 
to political economy. Tbto might be exemplified in a way very littto 
to its credit as the friend of humanity. But the light which has bunt 

« North British BevieW, No. 30, Aoguat, 1861. ArtUe 1. 
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IbIo the Frotesttatism ^ tbe STorih Britisfa, has reaehed, also, the iw- 
ttiior of the Edinburgh. In the first article of the number for 
January, 1851, we find the following : — 

**lt does Mem as if the time were come ibr genius to find a new field IPenr its 
develo|Nnent and display; and there are many liepeftil indicatiomi ihmi Ae 
same glorious ftMolty whieh has reaped liarrests of endnrh^; laurels in moot 
other depaartnuntfl^ i» about to take up the ease of maa himself. The time is 
earns te the leading spirits to devote themselTes, heart and soul, to the sol utioa 
of those perilous enigmas of life which hare so long formed our perplexity and 
our despair, and to tiM eure of those social anomalies which darlcen the fidr 
Aee of the modwn world, and make us feel, sadly and humbly, how imperfeet 
smd partial is the etviliaatioii we exult in. It cannot be that the same intellect 
whteh has wrung firom nature her most hidden seorets, which has M> 

wiyhnii Ofmr tbe most gigantie material obstruetioiui^ Should net, 

when Ihirly ^plied to social and administratiTe sdenecj be emnpetent to reo- 
lAty our enrors and to smooth our path; unless^ indeed, society take reflate in 
the dreary creed, iHiich nerer dutll be ours, that the problem b^bre us is in- 
soluUe^ and the wretchedness around us inhwent and ineuraMe." 

These are words of grand promise from a periodical so conserTatire 
and influential as the Edinburgh Eeview. Clearly, the question of 
human well-being is becoming an open one in Great Britain : it has 
forced itself upon the attention of the enlightened, in such manner 
that neither shutting eyes nor stopping ears has sufficed to keep it 
away; neither ridicule, nor scorn, nor denunciation has been able to 
repress its swelling vigour. The subject must be considered fairly, 
openly, thoroughly : if met candidly and earnestly, by men in power 
and men of wealth, it will involve no revolution, but a more faithful 
performance of Christian duties. 

In 1850, appeared The Method of the Divine Oovemment, Physical 
and Moral, by Kev. Jahes McCosh, a Scottish divine, a large and 
elaborate work, the merits of which were at once admitted, and placed 
the author in a high rank as a profound thinker and able writer. He 
could not, however, traverse the whole field of the providence of God, 
as had been the habit of the theologians aforetime, without touching, 
in several points, the growing topic of human welfare : 

"Brer since the days of Adam Smith, we have been seeking to promote a 
great abstraction, which we call national wealth; and in looking to it, we for- 
get that to which it should be a mere stepphig^tone— national happiness and 
national virtue. ▲ traveller is filled with admiration of our large feotoriett,'* fte. 

"But has he entered the houses in which the workmen livef— has be 

sitten at their boaids and viewed thidr domestic arrangements ?— has he inquired 
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Iito lh« flharMtflr of wcmMXky ■■ ftlliioted bj th« itats of ioeftetj, or Imt vadc^ 
wbidi UkM ber from her fSuDily, or renders ber nnfit ft»r tiie maoagemeat of 
it?— bae be inquired into the training of the ridng generation f-^u he riBited 
thoee humble and humbling aboden, to which ttie poor and outcast are driren 
bj erime or misfortune f— has he Tislted those crowded lanes of our dtiee, 
whose pbysioal Is not so polluted as their moral atmoqihere, but in whltii tfae 
heart— larger ttma STMi the imaffinatioa— of Dr. OhalsaerB used to ftd a lif«ilier 
interest than Is the gtngeous scenes of nature he so mudi admired? If be has 
dene tliis» he will be ready to doul^ whether any country, in any age, has pro- 
duced a more demoralised or debauched population than the masses to be found 
In our large dties, (and not a few of our agricultural labourers are no better,} 
p oasesri ng, as they do, little of drilisation but its ^ices, and the knowledge 
and wealth of the dasses abore them producing In tiiein only discontent and 
jealcmsy.**— Pages 363, 904, Am. Ed. 

** It does look as tf our earth were waiting for something ipvatar w better than 
has erer yet been realised." .... **Does It not appear as if these great and 
beauteous works of God were preserred for a grander purpose than they bays 
ever yet serred f— that this idr is yet to be breathed by, and the light of these 
heayenly bodies to shine upon, beings as pure as tbanselyes are?" 

** How uniyersal, too^ the restlessness, how deep the groanings and traysQ- 
Ingsof the human race I This world is not now and neyer has been what its in- 
habitants wish it to be. Hence the constant endeayours to improye it. Whethor 
taken indiyidually or collectiyely, human kind do not feel themselyes to be at 

case." ** What neyer ending schemes for the improyement of mankind, 

all proceeding on the principle that mankind need to be improyedl" 

"Can we suppose such universal desires and expectations would be excited 
without a deep reason? Do not the universality and the fundamental depth 
of the desii^s seem to indicate that they may be gratified ?" 

**Let it be frankly admitted that there is progress in the world. There is 
progress in agriculture, there is progress in all the arts and in all the sciences.** 

**But is there to be a physical and intellectual, and no moral prt^^ss? 

Is the less to advance and the greater to remain stationary ?'* '< Some of 

these considerations may be regarded as brought from a distance ; yet by their 
collection and clustering, they seem to us to form a pleasant belt of light — a 
kind of milky way, hung over our world, in this its dark night, to give light to 
the traveller who has set out in search of truth.*'— Pages 467-469. 

These extracts exhibit either the efforts of a deep thinker groping 
his way in a subject with which he was not yet familiar, or of one 
who, understanding the subject, was feeling the pulse of his readers, 
to know how far he might go in aspirations for human progress. In 
either case, the inquiry arises, how Christian men, believers in the 
Scriptures, can so wholly overlook the four Gospels as not to perceive 
the ample light they shed upon these dark problems and deep ima- 
^ings? He must either have been labouring in the mists of theology, 
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or h»p^ been afhiid to spe&k out his sentiments in all tftmosfi^re «f 
theology. Few ScotUsh divines coal4 hare venttired npon the eareer 
of Dr. Chalmers ; and even with his courage, few eoold venture upon a 
subject^ the paths of which were so hedged in by the prejudices of 
education. 

Among the works ]^aeed in our liknds sinoe we eootmenoed thesd 
notes, is T%e l%eory of Hmnan Progmeion etnd Natural PrphabiUtif 
6f a Seiffn of JuHiee, (8vo., London and Edinburgh, 1850,) whieh we 
regard as a striking evidence of the fidvance of social science in Great 
Britain. 

We can only commend it to the reader's notice, as a volume 
of more than ordinary ability. It is the offspring of a profounci 
ttiinker, but of one who has not sufficiently explored the whole ground 
of social science to be an equally safe guide in all places. His chief 
position is that knowledge is reform — that the increase of knowledge 
must be the basis of all human progression. He regards Divine re- 
velation as an indispensable accompaniment of aH other knowledge, 
which must ever be kept within Christian limits and inspired with 
Christian aims. The anUior does not believe that pauperism comes 
from God : 

" It is mbn's doing, and man^s doing alone. Ood has abundantly supplied 
man with all the means of support; and where he cannot find support, we niu5>t 
not look to the aiTai^«nient8 of the Almighty, hut to those of men, and to 
the mode in which titey have portioned out the earth. To cbwrgfi the porerty 
of man on God, is to blaspheme the Creator, instead of bowing down in revcv 
rent thankfulness for the profusion of his goodness. Be has given enough, 
abundance, more than sufBcient; and if man has not enough, we mnst kx^ to 
the mode in which God's gifts have been distributed. There is enough, enough 
for all, abundantly enough ; and all that is requisite, is Areedom to labour on 
the sdl and extract ftom it the produce that God intended for man's support.^ 

*<If we find, at one end of society, a fow thousand individuals with enor> 

mous wealth, for which they work not, and never have worked, and on the 
oOior end of society, millions bom on the same soil, with barely the necessa- 
ries of life, and too often in alijeot destitution, there is no other possible con- 

elusion than that this poverty arises from man's arrangements.** "If 

Englishmen discover that pauperism and wretchedness are unneeossary ; that . 
the DiTine Being never intended such things; that the degradation of the 
labouring population, their moral degradation consequent on poverty, is the 
ourso of the laws, and not of nature, does any man suppose that Bnglishmea 
would not be Justified in abolishing such laws, or that they will not abolish 
them?"— Page 313-316. 

This writer is a vehement opponent of the whole theory of poHtioal 
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tf aw y, AC BOW hM by lh« ehieft of tint MhooL H* itatM hli 
tkjt/dim» ftron^, aad, we thipk, oonyineingly. They are so well 
ftmaded, that we may wonder why he did not take the ioel/are of mtm, 
, which he aren (o be the trne object of political economy, as the subject, 
of his Tolome. It would hare formed a mnoh dearer radiating point 
for his inquiries than the indefinite term knowledjf*. He thus com- 
mits the rery error, and indulges in the very same kind of £iUacy 
which lead astray the writers of political economy : he exalts the 
means above the end. Knowledge is a means of human progression, 
an indispensable means ; bat hnman welfare is only to be achieved by 
a variety of means — knowledge among the rest So industry, wealth, 
and commerce are means of human welfare, and can only be properly 
treated in that aspect The attempt to constmct a science out of the 
ittotB of indnstiy, wealth, and commerce, without any regard to hu- 
man well-being, or to any moral considerations, is a^ baseless as 
httowledge, apart from men to know. The leading imperfection of this 
veiy creditable performance may be traced to this erroneous starting- 
point 

A work which attracts much attention, appeared a few months since 
in London, with the title. Social Statxa, by Herbert Spencer, It is 
apparently an attempt to consecrate some of the more refined of the 
Halthusian doctrines, by placing them on more specious grounds, and 
assuming new data and a more popular line of argument : it comes to 
the aid of the political economists, by offering them a basis for their 
whole fikbric different from that which they ever claimed. It comes 
to the aid of the English institutions, not only by assuming a theory 
of society which adopts the views of the few who hold the power and 
the wealth of the country, but by starting from the present distribu- 
tion of power, rank and wealth, with the position that the perfection 
of society consists in the perfect liberty of every individual to do 
what he pleases, provided he infringes not the liberty or rights of 
others. That is, the present distribution of the good things of this 
world must not be changed in the United Kingdom ; but that being 
conceded, the man of power and the man without, the man of wealth 
and the pauper, should each have the largest and most perfect liberty 
consistent with their not touching each other. This is the highest and 
most ingenious sublimation of English political philosophy which has 
yet been given to the world ; and it is given forth under the plausible 
colours of the largest liberty. It forbids the thought of charity or 
brotherhood or sacrifice,* it consecrates selfishness and individnal- 
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itm ai the prime feature of soeiety. It forbids all deliberation for the 
eommon good — ^all legislation for the present good of the greatest 
number. Its principle is, the least possible restriction, the fewest 
possible enactments-— the weak mnst be left to their weakness, the 
strong mnst be trusted with their strength, the unprotected must not 
look for favour, and government must resolve itself into the lowest 
possible agent of non-intervention. 

It may be hoped this is the last specimen we shall see of that philo- 
sophy which aims to exalt the present institutions of society into the 
first principles of social science. This volume of Mr. Spencer is 
characterized by clearness and severe logic, and the ability of the 
writer increases the regret- that it is not employed in the service of 
humanity. When a logical mind like his shall, in a survey of toeial 
9UaHc9, set his compass from the point of human welfare, we shall see 
him developbg a very different system firom that which we have 
noticed. It will be a system in which public good will be pursued 
with a view to individual welfare ; in which politics, political economy, 
and Christianity will 'be found blending their efforts and interests in 
the sole consideration of social happiness ; in which selfishness will 
not be consecrated, under the name of the largest individual liberty, 
as a fundamental principle of society, but self-denial and mutual 
kindness taken as the basis of human society. 

The following works, omitted in the catalogue at page 294, are 
worthy of being consulted : — 

Essays on the Principles of Charitable Institutions, 8vo^ London, 1836 

The Wrongs of Man, by Wm. Manning, 8vo., London, 1888 

The Claims of Labour— Duties of Employers and Employed, 12mo^ 

London, 1845 

The Elevation of the People, Moral, Instructional, and Sodal, by Bev. 

Th.Milnor, Svo., London, 1846 

Orer-populaUon and its Remedy, by Wm. Thomas Thornton, 8vo^ London, 1846 
An Analysis of the Occupations of the People of Great Britain, Wm. F. 

Spackman, Svo. London, 1847 

^e Organization of Industry, by T. C. Banfleld, 8vo, London, • • • • 1848 
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PROTESTANTISM. 

Wbatbtir adTftateges mftny seota may enjoy in point of ohhodoxff^ 
fofitj of doctrine, and knowkd|^ of rerelatioB, fcke macs of Pkotett*> 
■nti hare no special grounds of eomplaeenoy. In proportion' te tiieir 
light, their pririlegee, and their mental freedom, their ad^aaees in potft 
tThristianity are by no means so credltabte as generaHy asBonied. 
There is more gronnd for recent assertions of Cathc^io aathciritles^ 
that Protestantism is declining, than is admitted. The CathoUct 
did not perceire that tme religion was gaining even where Protest- 
antism was crumbling, nor did they perceive, when they made tins 
boasl^ that Christianity woald become foi* them a Au* more fomiidahto 
adversary than Protestantism. When Christianity has made aU the 
conqaests which belong to its career, the Christlaa will \9oik back jxptm 
Protestant history with gri^f and mortification, that so mnoh light 
and so many privileges were so long abased under cov«r of a hard 
and unprofitable theology. We might multiply quotations to this 
eflbct, from other sources than Pafml writers, but restrict ourselves to 
a very few. We have already referred to (ante 347) Con/erence^ upam 
Chrittianitjf in itt Applieatidn to Social QnettioM, by the Rev. Ba. 
Db Pubssknsk, a ProteHant and eponff^ieal pastor in Pari*, From 
this volume, which deserves the profound study of Protestants in other 
quarters of Christendom, we offer another passage : — 

** But the social queittion is nothing elm at this day than the degree of pre- 
dominance to be allowed to charity in our institutions. It was this principle 
of eharity which should have been graren upon men's consciences, and we 
now know why the Protestant dogma oould not do it." 

** If we are willing to be convinced of the insufflciency of Protestantism to 
dirrot society in the transformations it is now undergoing, we have only to 
look at the attitude it assumes in regard to the social questions of the day. It 
has shewn itself indifferent or hostile to this movement: in Germany, France, 
England, and Switzerland, the real Protestants have refiised to entertain this 
question; and in their Just opposition to socialism, they have smothered the 
very legitimate question of which socialism has usurped the place. This is 
specially to be remarked in England ; for, if there is one country more than 
another where a question touching the interests of humanity should have 
been favourably regarded, that was England. Close to the magnificent resi- 
dences of the aristocracy, the manufttcturing towns oonoeal more miseries than 
we can ooneeive; and Ireland, suflfering the tortures of ftmisfaing poverty, 

continually rtares her in the ftce.** **tf England, then, displays such a 

hideous exhibition of poverty, we must infer that there is not in the religiotts 
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M^Mtirhkh nOM Qiflve, tn inqiirstioii kiio6g enoni^ to lUl tb« pablle mfaMl 
into the cuter of vise eodal reform." 

**We have yery etrong proof that the weftkness of Protestantism cannot be 
attributed to second causes, but must be laid at its own door— it is ererywhere 
crumbling."* 

«In England it seems to preserre intact its andent form, because the rero- 
intions whteh have shaken the eontin^t haye not penetrated there ; but ttcm 
the day it shaU penetrate, wherever the heated wate strikes, that imelMit form 
Blust yield." ..;... *<In Oermany, where social and polittcal questions hate 
long been largely disouned, Protestantism is routed." 

*'In Franee, Protestantism wields so little power, that many are disposed to 
inquire where it is concealed; and it does well to hide its miserably degraded 
condition. It cannot assume here the name of a church. Weak and small, 
yet so divided that we cannot return a united response to imy question. Sid 
ilitel phiyiBg that Froteetantism in France, as elsewhere, has had i«8 dtifT*-^ 

H. Pres8ens6 insists that the Catholics annihilate the principle of 
charity by their system, which exhibits Q«od as only granting his par- 
don to our good works j that is, paying us the wages of our Ifibouf . 
tt implies no love, no compassion in the Deity. 

The Protestant system is, he alleges, scarcely less erroneous. It 
exhibits the sovereignty of God so nakedly and so constantly in its 
teachings, that those revelations of his word showing him to be a God 
of Love, aa well as of Infinite PoWer and Justice, blending his attrf- 
butes into that perfection of Judgment and Mercy which we adore, are 
lost from sight. Charity expires under a theology so ungenial to its 
nature. (Page 202.) 

In reference to Protestant theology, we are reminded that it is im- 
portant not only to hold to right doctrines, but to keep them in the 
right place, assigning to each their due prominence. We must wear 
our garments in their proper order, if we would be perfectly clothed. 
The Christian who dwells only upon God's sovereignty, and speaks 
only of God's immutable decrees, cannot but lose the harmony which 
should reign in Christian life and demeanour. 

For an article containing some wholesome truths for Protestants, we 
commend to the reader the Battle of the Churches, in the Westminster 
Review, No. 108, for January, 1851. It is well at times to be taught by 



* Since 1849, the date of M. Pressena^'s publioatioo, BngUeh Protestaatim 
-Mi been, 'shakwi ^ its badsi and is certainly in danger, If not alvea^ 
crumbling. i 

32 
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mt •iieaiMp Mid tiM •zlMot in' that wtiele» tnm Mr« Newsnn, who 
writM vBd«r all the lanoour of a fireah fiunily quarrel, giring nmnifl. 
takeable eridenoe of his wUlingneBs to point out Protestant fiufingt 
without merey and without oomponction, may ftimish food for thought 
and motires for self-examination, if not grounds for profound humilia- 
tion. 

We know there is a yast deal of complaoenoy and pride among us 
Protestants, and if any thing can justify sneh a feeling, there may be 
many grounds for this self-satisfaction. Our minds are free from the 
bondage of Romanism, we peroeive clearly the iniquities of priestcraft, 
we hare the Scriptures, read them freely, and exalt them to the skies 
as divine in their origin and teachings, we build imposing and cosUy 
temples for the worship of God, we punctually attend upon that 
worship at the summons of the church-going bell, long lines of well- 
elad, decently behared, genteel people crowd the walks and roads 
which lead to the house of God; luxurious seats are weekly filled with 
these order-loring people, attending upon the regular preaching of the 
word, and giving ear to the strains of the organ or the efforts of the 
ohoir ; the weekly meeting for prayer sends up its stated supplications, 
the Sunday-school gathers in multitudes of children, the regular agents 
of the church and its religious and benevolent institutions are yearly 
enriched with large contributions. But in all this, however much 
there is to admire and love, there may be none, and very often is very 
little true Christianity. Many true Christians mingle in this external 
pageant of religion, as doubtless do many in the Papal churches, but in 
neither case is the external exhibition any essential part of religion. 
It may not be all wrong — ^it may be all right — it may be a means of 
grace, but it should never be mistaken, as it is extensively, for Chris- 
tianity. It is the foreground of a picture, in which there is much to 
delight the eye and gratify the taste, a beautiful blending of colours 
and fine outlines : but there is a dark, unregarded background in the 
depths of the picture. When an individual of one of the forsaken 
classes in London was asked what his class thought of religion, the 
reply showed he had seen the picture : — " Religion is not for the likes 
of us ; it's for the great and rich people." In this deep, deep back- 
ground are the masses of humanity, far outnumbering those in the 
front : there is poverty, pauperism, misery ; there is ignorance, envy, 
hatsred, and crime ; there are willing hands and nothing for them to do; 
there is unrequited labour; there is famine, disease, and premature 
dtatii. 
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. Protestants hare sot inrited this neglected mnltitade to the enter- 
teinment of Christianity ; it has not gone into the streets and high- 
ways to bring in the poor to the house of feasting; the courts and 
lanes and alleys have not been visited, to constrain the wretched 
to come in and fill up the vacant seats in Protestant churches. How 
di£ferently would the picture strike the beholder if suddenly trans- 
formed in a perfect representation of Christianity ! The stately temples 
would fade away, and whole masses of suffering humanity would rise 
to view: instead of the long lines of orderly people in the path to 
church, we should see hosts of good Samaritans hurrying through 
OTowds of the poor, pouring in oil and wine, and speaking everywhere 
words of life and comfort, in the name of Christ ; and while myriads 
of hands were eagerly thrust out for the cup of cold water, as many 
would eagerly extend it to parched lips. Praise would no longer go 
up merely fr&oa. this mountain or that, but from every heart, in every 
place. The gospel would be preached to the poor, and the disciples 
would be as well known by their loving one another, as they are now 
distinguished by strife, bigotry, and estrangement 

Protestantism has a fearful account to render for abused privileges 
and wilful blindness, for exalting theology above charity, for lead- 
ing children to theology instead of to Christ, and thus giving them 
a stone in place of bread, for discarding humanity, for abjuring the 
brotherhood of man and substituting sectarian exdusiveness and bit- 
terness. It would be easy to prolong this accusation — ^but it is enough 
to excite reflection. Let it not be thought that these charges bear 
with as much force against individual Christians as against Protestant- 
ism and its sects. A crime of society is often the accumulation of 
centuries. Such evils are felt by many who are powerless to remedy 
them. How many lament the effects on their minds of a religious 
education encumbered by superstitions or fettered by a useless 
theology ! They find themselves cooped up in the frame-work of a 
system they can neither escape nor modify nor overthrow. Christian 
men are not acting freely j their paths of active duty are not marked 
out by the precepts of Christ, but according to the arrangements of 
man. They cannot oppose the church without scandal : they cannot 
obey Christ without being eccentric* Fetters of man's invention are 
now restraining the movements of thousands of intelligent Christians, 
who long for the liberty of the gospel, — to be free in Christ 
They are restrained by the consideration that they must not so use 
their liberty as to offend weak brethren, or by the prejudices of their 
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tmm •dMAtioii. Tb«M are tnUj ohhoitai, twagtiML Cktiaibama, 
wkoM ami 4Mire it to pkc« Cbrlttiui tfaarity U lh« htad of €kii». 
tiMi gnoet, wbere U balongt. 

Thara art muHitadM, ob the aUitr hand, whote only mode of dwv- 
iag their seal for reliflon ia a rigid (Aaenranee of the established 
nsages of their ohureh, a prompt appeal to its standards ia eases of 
dMibt To each a degree of assurance does this iiarravsess of the mlad 
aoriYe, that men, while indulging a qnrit at war wiA the tsij essenee 
of Christianity, look upon many around them with the eendescension 
of pi^ or the unoonoem of oonsoions superiority. Loto ISmt tha human 
family is a sentiment to whieh tiiey are utter strangers : they oan rise 
no higher in their eflforts for it, than eontributions or labours to bring 
oen^ests to their partienlar denomination. These are tike Pluurisees of 
modem times. Their faults are the result of their education. They 
am men wlio^ under proper training, would hare been real beneftiotors of 
thehr race; but their theology, whieh is perhaps sound, has smothered 
the heart, instead of reforming and guiding it, and has absorbed in- 
stead of having sanctified their affections. 

It is a serious mistake to elaim infiUlibility for Protestantinn : we 
take the doripturea, which are unerring, for our guide, but our fkllibility 
is diq>layed at eTeiy step, not only in interpretation of what is doubt- 
fm, but in our imperfect compliance with what is perfectly plain. We 
ronat not foiget that human nature is as prone to eril among us as among 
others; and that the knkmt is as active among us as he is in the 
Papal camp. We must not be surprised, indeed, if his greatest feats^ 
of cunning and power are directed against us. It was indeed a mas- 
ter^ stroke of policy to win a signal advantage, in the very hour 
of his overthrow at the Reformation. The Reformers were bent on 
eitrieating the truth firom the mass of papal rubblBb, and on erecting 
a struoture of sound theology : they were resolved upon having the 
Bible in th^ own hands, to decide for themselves. Theological con- 
troversies without limit furnished them full employment for their time 
and fiiU use for their Bibles: mounted on their own hobby, the Re- 
formers rode hard, and they rode far. They had the Scriptures, but the 
eiMniy earefuUy hid from their sight, in the excitement of controven^, 
the precepts, the parables, the sermons of Christ — these were of no 
n^ in theological polemics, and very inopportune in a period when 
strifo raged and all the evil passions were in full exercise. The Scrip- 
tnres were used freely and constantly in this war&re upon matters of 
faith, to vindicate the truth; but they were little heeded in their in. 
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straotUmi M to oo&^et and oonvenation. Spiritual peroo^tion wm 
wide awake in matten of oontroveny, but asleep in those of charitjj« 
These controrenies eren jet continne, and theology is yet enlarging^ 
its boundaries. The Seriptures for three centuries haye been chiefly 
thus applied. If the heat of the contest has abated, and if interest in 
theology has diminished — ^if the cries of humanity are coming up 
in our earis from all Christendom, and we are compelled to search the 
Seriptures anew, to discorer whether there is any thing there appli- 
cable to the demands of poverty, oppression, and misery — ^we find this 
long forgotten and unused life of Christ, his precepts, sermons, and 
parables, whose instructions cover the whole ground and meet the 
whole case. But, unfortunately, our standards, creeds, confessions of 
faith, catechisms, and man u als of devotion were drawn up by men 
more versed in polemics, more engaged in the heat of religious con-: 
troversy, than versed in the principles of peace, mercy, kindness, and 
charity ; unfortunately our whole Protestant literature, our whole reli- 
gions education has all come from the same mint The life and pre- 
cepts of Christ are not incorporated in our religious ideas. We cannot* 
therefore, instantly apply them. We require time to cast the old skin 
and come out clothed in new garments of love, mercy, and peace. 
It was, indeed, worthy the cunning of our great spiritual enemy, thus 
to cheat the Reformation of half its truth and half its energy; but his 
skill has been not less manifested in later times, by giving to all the 
sayings and doings of the Reformers the sanction of age and the bul- 
wark of conservatism: having emasculated Protestantism at its birth, 
he now rallies all the sober, substantial, conservative clergy, and all 
the rich, substantial, satisfied laymen, in defence of the noble band of 
Reformers who so valiantly fought the battles of the Reformation. 
To desert them, it is urged, would be to desert Christianity. It is 
virtually admitted that the Scriptures are insufficient without the 
explanations of these men of battle and storm; and that our theology, 
bom in the heat of religious controversy, is our only safeguard, even 
at this day. The Jews fastened their traditions upon the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, the Piq>ists concealed the whole Bible in the ma- 
chinery of their church, and the Protestants cannot escape the charge 
of overlaying the Scriptures with a -mass of theology, in the shape of 
creeds, articles, catechisms, standards, platforms, confessions of faith, 
and manuals of devotion. Let these formularies be examined simply 
in the light of Christ's teachings, and their coldness, dryness, and 
inconsistency with the true spirit of Christianity will be manifest. 
32* 
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flMj breakiM wm9 of the Bfini of kindB6i% mmtfj, and ohaii^ of 
UkB wboM' BiBiilry wm um>«|; Hm poo% and wlioio auraonloM 
powtrt wore oldofly ozortad to food the hnagi^ and heal the die ea a od. 
OMaf e Mfo and teaehlaga wofo Boi doooMd available ia the oontosta 
of the Befonuitioa, and were, therefefo, aoi iaeoiporated into the 
■yrtoii ci thai day. And aow they are to be doomed JnadiwiHiftMo, 
beeaaie they oome too late— the diTinee of thai day aad a oentury or 
•0 laier having letHed the whole frame-work of oar Protestant idi- 
gion. TaUng ae a sample of these oompends of theology, one of tiio 
latest and most aifanired speil^mens, one thai is, perhaps, the most 
IhithMly tanghl and the most hi|^ Tonerated by the denominatioss 
who reeeiiPO il as their ocule lat e nw , the tSBkarter Oaithiam drawn up 
by the. Westodnster Assembly of DiTines, we ask- a mooMut^s atieatloa 
to its main featares. This eateohlsm, framed with vngnlar aptness, 
pveeisioa, and rigow of oxpressioD, is plaood by soToral large deninai. 
nations of Christiana in tho hands of ohildrea of the tenderost yean: 
ii is pressed upon their attention and memories aa the best reUgioua 
instraotion which ean be given them, as the yery marrow and essenee 
of CfarieUanity. It teaohes the doetrines of the Trinity, of the deoraea 
of God, of ProTidence, of original sin, or the frtU of man with Adam; 
the eovenant of works, the oovenaat of grace, election, eternal Sonship, 
Ohrist made man, the offioee of Christ- as- Prophet, Priest, and King; 
bis bomiUatioo, exaltation, and death; of justification, adoption, sane- 
tification ; of the resurrection, of the obligation of the ten command- 
ments, of eternal puai^meat, of faith in Christ, of repentance, of tho 
sacraments of baptism and the Lord's Supper ; concluding with a few 
quastions on the Lord's Prayer. And this is the milk with which 
their babes arc fed — this is the fountain to which good people oairji 
tbeir children. Christ said, ** Suffer littie children to come unto me ;" 
and, although- these people have Christ in the Gospels> his very wmrda 
intelligible to children, abounding in the most sim^e and touching 
lessonsi, in a form tho most interesting for the tender mind of children, 
and containing injunctions suited to every age and every walk in life, 
these are all made to give way to this compend of mere the<dogy«* 
la this bringing children to Christ? Is tlus honouring his instme- 

* W0 hare juat noticed a work on charity, by the great Jonathan Edwaxdfb 
adTertiaed as now in the press. It is rather a remarkable fiust, and somewhat 
indioatiye of the Protestant estimation of that snhfect, that such a work should 
hare been permitted to sleep a oentnry, during which time not a vohime on 
that topic was extant in the English language. 8u pott 884. 
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tions? But how doM it look, in an epitome of Ohnitianiiy, to pasi 
mmotioed the oonpreheniiye preoepti of Christy reaehing so deep into 
the heart and stretching so wide into human obligations, substitatlng 
the dAoaloguie and applying all possible power of enlargement to 
make it reach the gronnd so ezplidtly coyered by the rery searching 
injunctions of Christ? Let any unprejudiced man compare this en- 
largement with the special sermons of Christy and he must inquire, 
with amazement, what could have been the motiye for the substitn- 
tion ? The words of Christ extend to our whole outward and inward 
duty, and need no paraphrase. They should be impressed upon the 
minds of children from infancy upwards. They constitute a {Mraotioid 
guide for our duty to God and to man, and are, therefore, of daily 
and incessant application. They refer to our conduct, and direct our 
Christian life and oonyersation — therefore, perhaps, they haye been 
left out The framers were far more concerned about fiButb than 
works, and they passed oyer all of Christ except his offices, if we ex- 
cepts the Lord's prayer, which is specially distinguished. The Reform- 
ers, and the successors to their yocation and spirit, always inculcated 
prayer. They could not rise to the conception of charity, and mercy, 
and peace, but they could pray deyoutly, and loud, and long. They 
were willing to call upon Qod, but they fiuled to preach the gospel to 
the poor. They could stand up send make long prayers — ^they eould 
pray in secret, and with earnestness, but the kindness of brotherly 
loye was almost a stranger to their bosoms. In the judgment of 
charity, there haye been hosts of such men who were true Christians^ 
not according to the measure of their own estimation, but aeeordfaig 
to the grace of Christ, which perceiyes a spark of ftdth far less than a 
"grain of mustard-seed." 

Whatever may haye been the number and yalne of the children of 
the Reformation, Charity is yet to be bom. We may rejoice thai 
Christendom is now in labour. K Christians can now be brought to 
know and do what is right, charity will be the fruit of these thiiee% 
and the worid will be gladdened to see the brightest and loyelieai 
oflfspring of Christianity. 
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A CASK SUPPOSED UPON THE SUBJECT OF VARIOUS 
INTEKPRETATIONS OP THE BIBLE. 

LxT us tappose that fto ardent fHend of the truth has found in his 
mifliioiuury toon a lurge number of people who are stran^rs to the 
Bible and its contents. The good messenger of the gosi>el hastens to 
plaoe in their hands the holy volume which points out the way of 
eternal blessedness, and by his earnest exhortation and amiable de- 
portment obtains assurance that the good book shall be carefully read. 
In due time the missionary inirites his beneficiaries of tiie Bible to 
o<HBmanioate their imi^ressions. He finds their views differing with 
evety different mind, from the closest adherence to the letter to the 
widest limit of liberal construction — ^he finds opinions oorrespondingy 
in greater or less degree, to all the sects of Christendom. Some pro- 
fess their confidence and full faith in the whole volume, some in por- 
tions ; some cling to the letter, others to the spirit; some announce it 
as a spirit of eternal life, but clothed in earthly habiliments; some re- 
ceive it as a veritable and entire revelation from heaven ; others as 
only containing heavenly truths mingled with human statements — as 
containing a mass from which w6 may select the important declara- 
tions which convey the message of eternal life; some admire the 
history of the Old Testament^ and the morals of the New ; some, the 
poetic portions of the Old Testament and the benign precepts of the 
New ; some find the Trinity clearly taught; others, while they receive 
the Bible as the word of God, Christ as their Saviour, and the Holy 
Spirit as their Sanctifier, cannot receive the doctrine of the Trinity ; 
some find warrant for believing in a great mysterious mystical body, 
catted the church, while others believe that Christ eigoins no form 
of organization upon his followers, leaving them to adopt such, in all 
circumstances, as they may deem most effective, most suited to pecu- 
liar cases — that the organization and the form of the ministry may be 
unfolded and gradually shaped by the piety of the people, and not 
that this piety can be dependent upon any form of church government 
or ecclesiastical arrangement — ^that no other creed or confession or 
manual of piety is required than the New Testament itself. 

A much greater variety of opinion was manifested by these stu- 
dents of the Bible, among which were many who could perceive no 
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beaaty nor truth in ite pages, and iom^ who wt^ diipoMd to regard 
the whole as an inTention of impibBtOfs. 

Onr misdonary replied to this ean<|id ezpressloB of the Tiews of his 
Bible readers^ thai he had waoh veason to he graMfted bj the evident 
attention which had bee^ given to th9 holy book he had placed in their 
hands, and tiins continued !-^^ I am not surprised to find a wide di- 
versity oC opinion among you. It could not be otherwise, as Q'od has 
constitated the hnnian siind : if we judge for ourselrvs, our judgments 
must be di£feren(9 for our minds are no more oast in the same mould 
than our ttcoB, DiversHy is a eharactertstio of the woiid and its 
creatures. Ther^ is eyen much diversii^ in each one of us at diffisrent 
times. God could easily have given us his w<»d in such a f<HPm that 
no shadow of doubt eonld hare rested upon any passage^ and no room 
have been left for inquiry, or thought, or weighing of conolusicms. 
He has not done so. The oourse of Hie providenoe> as vie& as the 
nature of his revelation, shows that Us mode of dealing with men is» 
to place before thraa, constantly, that which must exercise aH their 
mental and moral powers. As by bodily exercise the muscles are 
devel<4>ed in size and improved in strength and ft^iUty of motiton, so, 
in the order of God's lawe^ the powers of the soul expand with exerciso 
and attain increasing energy and acti^ty. You dif er widely in your 
construction of God's word, because you vary in mind, in kBOwledge^ 
in judgment^ in nental hs^bits, and because tiiere are varieties' also in 
your moral constitution. If you were all willing to be guided impticitlj 
by me, giving up your condusions far mine, it could not benefit yo% 
because God knows your real opini<»i8, and, in His view, aequieecenee 
is not faith, and sincerity is better than mere profession. According' 
to my understaiMling- of the Scriptures, some of you have seised the 
whole truth and have found the way of Hfe, and some of you have 
found a Saviour^ who have not perceived the whole truth ; some of 
you have a very clear view of the letter of the word witiiout having 
attained, perhaps, to the spiritual meaning; there is a line, seen only 
by the eye of God, between tiioseof you, whether wholly right or not, 
who b^eve tinto salvation, and those who come fatally short No 
human hand can trace that line. I beseech you all to strive that 
you may not at last come short of a saving knowledge. You have 
merely begun the study of the Scriptures ; a long life will not exhaust 
their lessons of wisdom. But stop not, as too many do, in their more 
learning and exposition, study rather tiieir spiritual meaning and thehr 
general scope. Let every step you make in the knowledge of lha> 
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Sofiptarei be •xempttied in yoor Hfe. I hsre not the least donbt^ 
that the highett ftttainmenti in Clod's word are only made by those 
who exemplify strictly what they learn. It is only when Christian 
experienee aooompanies Christian wisdom that the spiritual nnder- 
standing is qMned. To sneh only is it given to understand the truths 
whioh lie hidden from those who, having eyes, see not, and baring ears 
hear not, the truths of the gospeL I eannot point out the line of fktal 
eiTor whieh runs between you, but I can, with some certainty, by your 
ftitore lires, tell who is travelling heavenward. I shall entertain 
strong hopes of all who cling to this book as their rule of life, even 
though they may, in my estimation, err greatly in its interpretation. 
To those who are alarmed at the doctrine of eternal decrees and 
God's foreknowledge, let me say there is nothing more difficult in that 
than in the existenoe of such a worid as this with such people in it. 
If we eannot reconcile our free will with God's decrees, he has removed 
all praetioal difficulty out of our way, by making our wills free and 
making us responsible for our acts. It cannot be otherwise, according 
to the clear tenor of the Scriptures, than that we are free to choose 
between eternal life and death ; and it cannot be otherwise than that 
God foreknows whatsoever is to come to pass. This is enough for us. 
But there remains a dass of you to whom I must say a word : — ^Tou 
who perceive no truth in the Scriptures and do not regard them as a 
message fi^m God. I am sorry, most sorry, but I do not despair : I 
have known many entertaining the same views to change them. Let 
me exhort yon to keep in mind, that if yon are in error, it is a fiital 
error, one which entails eternal and unavailing repentance. You 
dionld be very sure before you adopt such opinions. I shall not 
oease to pray for you, hope for you, and do all I can to aid yon. 

''I might regard you all as the representatives of the various 
churches or sects to whose opinions you respectively mirice the nearest 
f^^roach ; and you who put no faith in the Bible, I might range with 
the unbelievers of the world. But I prefer to have all look at the 
subject frt)m a different point of view. There is much less diversity in 
what^ as Christians, we have to do, than in what we may believe. The 
mind is able to traverse £etr more ground than the body ; a greater 
arena is therefore given for its exercises. I wish you to agree in what 
is to be done for your fellow-men and yourselves, and leave yon, whUe 
in harmony of action, a wide divergency of belief. I ask you to keep 
the Bible in your hands, striving to realise the spirit and main object 
of its instructions. I know there must be a diversity of interpret*- 
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tion ; but whilst you are unable to agree in many points of doctrine^ 
you all agree that your chief duties are to love God and be a brother 
and a helper to your fellow-man ; on this broad platform you may all 
travel heavenward in harmony, making your differences of opinion in 
other matters continual occasion for the exercise of charity and for- 
b^ance j not forgetting, however, that the great use of these differ- 
ences is to stimulate and strengthen the mind to increased efforts after 
truth. While we, therefore, sharpen our perceptions and quicken our 
pursuit of the truth, let all undue struggle and collision be moderated 
by labours of love and mercy. If our theology — our divinity be not 
blended with humanity it cannot be genuine. Our Saviour was not 
only the Son of God; he was also the Son of man. 

The case here supposed, has occurred in part The Bible has been 
scattered broadcast for half a century ; it has been sent forth without 
paraphrase or explanations. Its truths are diffused among the nations 
of the earth. The result is various, and may be readily seen by close 
observers. The most remarkable is that which is seen in the univer- 
sal movement In favour of human well-being. Never, since the world 
began, was such a voice raised in behalf of humanity. It is daily 
growing in force and in extent Can any one imagine any fountain 
from which all this charity could have flowed, but the Gospels? There 
is no human source which could have furnished the opinions which 
are now proclaimed, or excited the feelings of human sympathy now 
prevalent Let us then welcome back the bread which was thrown 
upon the waters, even though it may have gathered impurities from 
exposure and improper contact Let us hear the report from all who 
come with the Bible in their hands, and let us treat them kindly, aid 
them when we can, and, if need be, let us be humble enough to receive 
instruction from those who have had the Bible free from all the tram- 
mels of prejudice, early education, and systematic theology. It is 
possible that these new students may bring up truths, or applications 
of truths, which have escaped those who preceded them. It is very 
certain that those whose minds have not passed through the theology 
of the Reformation, almost always fasten upon the life and instructions 
of Christ as the most interesting and precious portion of the volume. 
These have passed from mouth to mouth, and are now throughout 
Europe beginning to leaven the whole mass of the population, and 
thence the general cry for the amelioration of the condition of the in- 
ferior classes. 
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JOKATHAH EDWAftDB ON CHAEITT. 

RmcK the piibUcation of this yolame. Charity and iu Fruiu, by tht 
greatest of New-England divines, has appeajred. It is really extra- 
ordinaiy that saoh a work should have been suffered to sleep a centniy 
unearthed and unread. Even now this strange resurrection creates no 
sensation among those whose business it is' to teach, and whose large 
libraries previously contained no such book. By some of these it is 
apparently deemed no great prize, being welcomed coldly, whilst an 
eager inquiry is made after that work on Church Oovemment which is 
said to be still buried among the MSS. of Jonathan Edwards. 

Ah I what is Charity to Church Government ? Is what the people 
need most) in the view of such, not charity, but ecclesiastical control ; 
not love, but organisation; not freedom, but constraint; not the 
simple, spontaneous service of their common Lord, but power and 
management; not the quiet shepherd going in and out before his 
flock, but the shepherd heading and driving, binding, cribbing, and 
shearing? 

The exposition of 1 Cor. xiii., by Edwards, is a very wonderful work 
for the period in which it was written. It is limited in its range, like 
that of J. A. James, by its plan. But though the design of Edwards did 
not lead him to a full treatise upon Charity in all the extent to which it 
is preached by Christ, he frequently expresses his views in such strong 
terms as leave no doubt of the fUlness of his conception. We offer the 
following extracts : — 

" All the virtue that is saving, and that dlstioguiBhes true Christians from 
others, is summed up in Christian love." ** And by the apostle's mention- 
ing so many and so high things, and then saying of them all that they profited 
nothing without charity, we may jnstty condode that there is nothing at all that 
avails any thing witiiout it Let a man have what he will and do what he will, 
H «^«>— nothing without charity, whidi surely implies that charity is tbs 
great thing, that every thing which has not charity in some way contained or 
implied in it is nothing, and that this charity is the life and soul of all religion, 
Without which all Uiings that wear the name of virtues are empty and vain." — 
P. 4, 6. 

This is a strong condemnation of many creeds, confessions, and com- 
pends of Christianity, which contain no statement of the doctrine of 
Christian Charity, and no proper inculcation of its corresponding 
duties. 
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A PRIZE OF FIVB HUNDRED DOLLARS,* 

FOR A TREATISE OP REAL MERIT, TO PE FURNISHED WITHIN TWO 

YEARS, AND WHICH, WHEN COMPARED WITH ALL PRODUCED, 

SHALL BE ADJUDGED THE BEST, 

UPOK THE LAW OB DOCTRINE OF CHBISTXAH CEASIT7, 
A8 TAITOHT AHD EXEMPLIFIED BT CHBI8T AKD 
HIS DISCIPLES. 



The scope of such a treatise should include all the 
instructions of Christ and of his apostles bearing 
on the subject. 

The question should be examined whether the 
moral law is to be regarded as coming to us chiefly 
or inainly from the words of Christ and his apostles, 
or from the Decalogue, as developed and expanded 
by uninspired writers. 



* Persons disposecl to assist in raising this prize to $1000 

will please communicate their address, with the amount they are 

willing to give, to the author or publishers of this volume. The 

names of the persons to adjudge the prize, and the sum to 

which it may be increased, and any other information desired, 

will be communicated to any who may inquire 
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The yariooB creeds, articles, compends, confes- 
sions of faith, and other summaries of Christianity, 
emanating from or used by Protestants, should be 
examined with reference to their deficiencies in the 
element of charity. This examination may be ac- 
companied by suggestions of revision and am^ui- 
ment. 

All that is recommended or enjoined by Christ 
and his apostles in reference to the duties and de- 
meanour of men toward each other, and in reference 
to the manner and motives of their conduct, should 
be considered asHi treated aa a deveTq)ment of the 
doctrine of Christian Charity, constituting » gr^stem 
of Christian morality with applications to the chief 
relations and business of life. 

This will include, of course, — ^ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself;'* and,. " As ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye also to them likewise ;^* 
and also the due consideration of aU the kindly 
affections and mutual good offices which all men 
owe to their fellow-men r 

The forgiveness of injuries. 

The granting of favours without hope of reward. 
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The loviDg our enemies and -those -who despite- 
fuUy use us. 

The being peacemakers ; plaeable ; sel£-den jing ; 
eaey to be entreated ; tospitable ; compassionate ; 
patient, not covetous ; not ^uobitious ; not prone to 
judge others ; not envious. 

The dutieis of rulers tind legislator in Teference 
to human well-being. 

The duties of citizens; subjects^; masters; slaves; 
and of men in other public relations. 

The duty of men in authority, legislators, Chris- 
tian ministers, and of all enlightened men favoured 
by education, experience, wealth, and influence in 
society, and, finally, jo( all men to &t.udy the soltj- 

TIOJN, UNDER THE LIGHT OP OhRISTIANITT, O? ALL 
THE GREAT SOCXA.L AND POLITICAL QUESTIONS WHICH 
BEAR ON BUMAN WELFARE, SUCh aS : — 

The organization of labour, or the meaiis of se- 
curing to labourers, as far as may be practicable, 
the due and regular reward of their labour; and 
herein how far the labour of those who live by their 
labour alone, should be a special object of solicitude 
to the governing powers of a nation. 

Whether competition should be the only or chief 
regulator of industry, and whether the rate of wages 
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should depend wholly on the results of competi- 
tion. 

Whether the rewards of industry and the conse- 
quent well-being of the labouring classes should be 
dependent on the action and results of foreign com- 
merce. 

Whether the subject of labour, as the poor man's 
only possession, should not be deemed an independ- 
ent topic, demanding conwderation on its own se- 
parate merits, with a development from the single 
point of human well-being. 

The subject of public education should be con- 
sidered under its Christian aspects. In the United 
• States no denomination of Christians can teach all 
the children, and all the denominations united must 
faU short in any effort to reach the whole of the 
youth of the country ; whether, therefore, all true 
Christians may not advocate and sustain some sys- 
tem of public education. This system should, of 
course, be such in a religious respect as evangelical 
Christians may be able to agree upon in a spirit 
of concession to each other, and in a spirit of kind- 
ness to all others ; and such as they should unite to 
carry into effect, so that no children should be suf- 
fered to go without its advantages, [^very indi- 
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vidual and erery ckHreh may axKl sBtouM care fer 
the ehilcbeft in tbeir spedial char]^^ but the per* 
fbnnanee of thia diitj, howeTor coixq»lete, cannot 
diflekarge tbem from du^j toirard o^er dulcbren 
wittiin the reach g£ their influence. 

There are other subjects in reference to humaa 
v el£su:e which, if not treated in some detail^ should be 
referred to as amoi^ those upon which tibe li^^ of 
Christianity should be shed, and aa to which it; sfaoolsl 
be known that Ghristianfl are ever alive, anxious far 
infoormation^ and desirous fov 1^ progrees of the truth. 

S^arate i»rop«rt j and unequal accumidation are in 
accordance with tiie whole doctrine of charity, which 
contemplates a state of want, of mutual dependence, 
of the need of succour and protection, and the power 
to ^ord it. 

The whole idea of Christian stewardship impUea 
that power and possesions are committed to the 
steward £or his proper management. 

Superior minds, superi(Hr bodily strength and en- 
durance, greater energy of character and power of 
labom*, win command or acquire greater wealth, and 
thus incur £q»eeial responsilnlities under the law of 
charity. 

The responsibilities of the rich in reference to the 

33* 
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eanployraent of the poor ; and as creditors ; as lead- 
ers ; and as possessors of the soil, require, with other 
like topics, to be folly dereloped. Can men of 
large incomes acquit themselres of the duty they 
owe to their fellow-men, by a merely generous libe- 
rality toward religious and benevolent enterprises ? 
Can such shut themselves quietly and securely from 
the cares of the world, and from contact with their 
feUow-men, without any inquiry into the situation 
of the masses of their fellow-beings around them, 
many of whom stand all the day idle because no one 
comes to employ them ? It may involve anxiety and 
care thus to look after the unemployed ; it should be 
considered whether this is not the very kind of care 
which devolves upon those who are rich and increased 
in goods, and which will be of equal benefit to those 
who incur it and those for whose benefit it is exercised. 
If it involves a great sacrifice of peace and quiet in 
the rich thus to employ themselves, the parable of 
the talents teaches us that then* reward will be in 
proportion. 

Whether it be right for rich men to keep their 
wealth "laid up in a napkin," unproductive, or even 
at usury in the bank, while the employment of the 
mass of labourers is left to those of ipadequate 
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means, who cannot punctually pay the wages pf thdr 
m&xiy and who frequently fail and never pay them* 

Whether Christian capitalists are to consider the 
employment of those who are compelled to labour 
for their daily bread, as one of their obligations un- 
der the law of Christian Charity; and this not.merely 
as to the actual employment of those who may come 
within their r^ach, but in reference to the general 
policy of the country in its bearings on the question 
of labour and wages. 

The law of charity as applying specially to The 
poor — The suffering — The helpless — The imprisoned 
—The idle— The vicious — The insane — The intem- 
perate — The dangerous, &c. 

The law. of charity as applied to nations or men 
in general. 

The duty of studying what may tend to the gene- 
ral peace of the world. 

What are those principles of human w«ll-being 
which are of equal application in every country. 

What can be done to open the way and facilitate 
the progress of Christianity throughout the world, 
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bj AowiBg its design and its fitaess t» ioqprov^ th« 
conditton of men in this life, as wett •» to secim 
eternal happiness in the world to eoat^. 

The order of charitable effort nnght be considered 
thns: — 

1. Individuals are persoBally to accomplish all 
they can fwr the good of others, not merely for the 
benefit of those whom they serve, bat for the reflex 
benefit of charitable action on themselves. , 

2. Congregations, as such, are to carry their 
diaritable efforts as far as the range of their power, 
and then commit wider action to, — 

8. Denominational eSortj and when this readier 
its final results, — 

4. The whole body* of Christians must unite in 
the work of ameliorating the condition of humanity, 
and thus opening the way to the progress of the 
truth and the final triumph of the gospel. 

The advantages of denominational subdivision in 
reference to details, supervision, and discipUne,^ 
should be fully appreciated so far as their influence 
extends ; the co-operation of the whole Christian body 
in certain movements are not only of equal advan- 
tage, but often of indispensable necessity. 
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DOCTBINB OF CHRISTIAN CHARITY. IX 



The effectual work of charity demands the minute 
care of denominational and the united strength of 
the whole body of Christians. Should enlightened 
Christians refuse all co-operation or unity of action, 
and place every movement on the narrow ground 
of sectarian effort; thus not only narrowing the 
basis of action, but contracting the views of the 
actors ; throwing away the power of united effort, 
and presenting a divided force for the enemy to 
conquer in detail ? 
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